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PREFACE 


The sub-title of this book places analysis before specula-* 
tion. In recent studies of the great epic this order has been 
reversed, for a method calling itself synthesis has devoted 
itself chiefly to dwelling on epic uniformity, and has either 
discarded analysis altogether or made it subject to the 
results of “synthetic” speculation. 

The best way, of course, to take up the historical investiga- 
tion of a literary product the origin of which is well known 
is to begin with the source and afterwards to study the 
character of the completed whole. But if the origin be 
unknown, and we wish to discover it, we must invert the 
process and begin our study with an examination of the 
character of the work. When the results of our analysis 
become plain, we may group together those elements which 
appear to have existed from the first, and thus, on the basis 
of analysis, reconstruct the past* To begin with a synthesis 
(so called) of whatever is preserved in the product, and so 
to postulate for the beginning exactly what we find to be the 
completed whole, is a process that leads us only to the point 
from which we started. As vaguely incorrect as is the des- 
ignation t synthesis for the method so called is the method 
itself, which thus does away with all analysis. Analysis is., 
an examination of constituents. As a method it is, like any 
other, obnoxious to error, but it is not on that account, an 
erroneous method. It is in fact, as turned upon history* 
nothing but inevitable critique ; and synthesis without such 
critique becomes merely the exploitation of individual opin- 
ion, which selects what pleases it and rejects, without visible 
cause. what is incompatible w T ith the synthetic scheme. ‘ ' 
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In the case of the great epic of India, the peremptory 
demand that we should reject the test of analysis is the more 
remarkable as the poem has never been completely analyzed. 
The literature mentioned in it has been ably collected in the 
well-known memoirs of Professor Hokzmann, who has also 
indicated what in his opinion may be supplied from allusions ; 
but the poem has not been thoroughly examined to see what 
literature it reflects from the age of the later Upanishads or 
Vedic schools ; it has not received a careful investigation 
from the metrical side ; its philosophy has been reviewed 
only in the most haphazard fashion; and its inner relation to 
other epic poetry has been almost ignored. Yet critic after 
critic has passed judgment on the question of the date and 
origin of this poem, of which we know as yet scarcely more 
than that, before a definitive answer can be given, the whole 
huge structure must be studied from many points of view. 
And last of all the synthesist comes also, with his ready-made 
answer to a problem the conditions of which have not yet 
been clearly stated. 

Thus far, indeed, the synthetic theory has not succeeded 
in winning over a single scholar to accept its chief con- 
clusions, either as regards the contention that the epic was 
composed 500 b. c., or in respect of the massed books of 
didactic material and their original coherence with the nar- 
rative. Though the results of the method have not proved 
to be entirely nugatory, yet they are in the main irrecon- 
cilable with a sober estimate of the date and origin of the 
epic ; but the hypothesis is, in truth, only a caricature of 
Buhler’s idea, that the epic was older than it was thought 
to be. In its insistence upon the didactic element as the 
base of the whole epic tale it bears a curious resemblance 
to a mediaeval dogma, the epitaph of which was written 
long ago. For there were once certain ingenious alchemists 
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legend only to the multitude, whereas to the Illuminati it 
was a dedactic narrative teaching the permutation of other 
metals into gold ; on the tomb of which brilliant but fal- 
lacious theory was finally inscribed ; Xdyos os eVn ry piev 
ToXfMT) fieyas ttj S’ aTrobti^i tczvos 1 

But though this theory has failed as a whole, yet, owing to 
the bailliant manner in which it was first presented by its 
clever inventor, and perhaps also to its sharing in the charm 
which attaches to all works of the imagination, it has had 
a certain success with those who have not clearly distin- 
guished between what was essential and adventitious in the 
hypothesis. The Rev. Mr. Dahlmann, to whom we owe the 
theory, has shown that epic legends and dedacticmot if are 
closely united in the epic as it is to-day ; but this is a very 
different proposition from that of his main thesis, which is 
that complete books of didactic content were parts of the 
original epic. One of these statements is an indubitable 
fact ; the other, an historical absurdity. 

This historical absurdity, upheld by the R v. Mr. Dahl- 
mann in a rapidly appearing series of somewhat tautological 
volumes, is of much wider application than has perhaps 
occurred to the author. For in the later additions, which 
the Rev. Mr, Dahlmann regards as primitive parts of the 
epic, are found those sections which reflect most clearly the 
influence of Buddhism. If these sections revert to 500 b. c., 
all that Buddha as a personality stands for in the history 
of Hindu religious thought and practice belongs not to him 
but to his antecedents, and therewith vanishes much of the 
glory of Buddha. Though the author has not publicly rec- 
ognized this obvious result of his theory, yet, since it is 
obvious, it may have appeared to some that such a darken- 

1 Almost identical, in fact, is the verdict on the synthetic argument 
delivered by the veteran French critic, M. Barth i “conclusion audacieuse 
...the'orie absolument manqueV 9 (Journal des Savants, 1897, pp. 337*448). 
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ing of the Light of Asia added glory to the Light of the 
World, and this is possibly the reason why the synthetic 
theory has been received with most applause by the reviewers 
of religious journals, who are not blind to its bearings. But 
however important inferentially, this is a side-issue, and the 
historian’s first duty is to present the facts irrespective of 
their implication. 

On certain peculiarities (already adversely criticised by 
disinterested scholars) characteristic less of the method of 
investigation than of the method of dialectics which it has 
suited the Rev. Mr. Dahimann to adopt, it is superfluous to 
animadvert in detail. Evidence suppressed by one seeker, 
in his zeal for truth as he sees it, is pretty sure to be turned 
up by another who has as much zeal and another method ; 
nor has invective ever proved to be a satisfactory substitute 
for logic. As regards the claims of synthesis and analysis, 
each method has its place, but analysis will always have the 
first place. After it has done its work there will be time 
for honest synthesis. 

The material here offered is by way of beginning, not by 
way of completing, the long task of analyzing the great 
epic. It is too varied for one volume, and this volume has 
suffered accordingly, especially in the chapters on philosophy 
and the interrelation of the epics. But the latter chapter was 
meant only as a sketch, and its worth, if it has any, lies in 
its appendix ; while the former could be handled adequately 
only by a philosopher. The object of these and other chap* 
ters was partly to see in how far the actual data rendered 
probable the claims of the synthetic method, but more par* 
ticularly to give the data without concealment or misstate* 
meat. For this reason, while a great deal of the book is 
necessarily directed against what appeared to be errors of 
one sort or another, the controversial point of view has 
nnf seldom been ignored. Pending the preparation of a 
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better text than is at present available, though Dr. Winter* 
nitz encourages the hope of its eventual appearance, the 
present studies are intended merely as signboards to aid 
the journey toward historical truth. But even if, as is 
hoped, they serve to direct thither, they will be rendered 
useless as they are passed by. Whether they are deficient 
in their primary object will be for travellers on the same 
road to say* 


January, 1901 
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THE GREAT EPIC OF INDIA. 

CHAPTER ONE. 

LITERATURE KNOWN TO THE EPIC POETS. 

PARADOXICAL as it may seem, the great epic mentions post- 
epical as well as prae-epical works. To solve the paradox it 
is necessary to assume that the text has been interpolated, a fact 
admitted as a last recourse even by him who holds that the 
epic was originally what it is to-day. But interpolations to be 
referred to when everything else fails will not suffice. A large 
part of the present epic is interpolation, some of it self- 
interpolated, so to speak. For, not content with receiving 
accretions of all sorts, narrative and didactic, the Bharata, 
in default of other sources of interpolation, copied itself. 
Thus the same story, hymn, and continuation are found in iii, 
83, 116 ff. and ix, 38, 39 ff. The matter of xii, 223 is simply 
enlarged in 227, while xii, 248 — 9 repeats xii, 194 and then 
reappears again in xii, 286. An example of reproduction with 
variations is found in ix, 51 , 50 , as compared with iii, 133, 12 ff. 
In one case a youthful prodigy encounters venerable sages 
and teaches them the Veda ; in the other a priest and king 
are instructed, but with the same setting of proverbial lore. 
So xii, 185 is a reproduction of iii, 213, 1—19 ; xii, 277 (8), of 
xii, 175, etc. 

It is not strange, therefore, that a work thus mechanically 
inflated should have absorbed older literature. But to under- 
stand the relation between the epic and the older literature 
copied by the epic it is essential to know the whole literature 
referred to as well as cited. In this chapter, then, beginning 
with the Vedas, I shall follow the course of revealed and 
profane literature as far as it is noticed in the epic itself, 
reserving, however, for the two following chapters the Ra- 
mayana and the philosophical systems. 
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The Vedas, 

Allusions to Vedic literature, veda, chandas, mantra, cruti, 
are naturally common in every part of the Mahabharata, but 
except in the didactic or later epic these are usually of a general 
character. It may be assumed that the bulk of Cruti or revealed 
works, if not all of it, was composed before the epic began* 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to see which portions of this 
hereditary literature are especially mentioned, and particularly 
important to observe how the epic cites from older works. 
Even the fact that it does cite verbatim the words of the holy 
texts is of historical moment when it is remembered that in 
other places even women and slaves are exhorted to hear the 
recital of the epic . 1 We find indeed in the course of the epic 
narrative that a woman is taught Vedic mantras , 2 but the 
mantras are from the Atharva Veda, which, without being 
particularly slighted, is less regarded than the older Vedas, as is 
shown by this incident ; for no woman would have been taught 
Rig Veda verses, for example. 

The Vedas are all mentioned by name, though the Atharva 
Veda is not always recognized in the formal enumeration. 
The order of precedence is not fixed, though its peculiar 
holiness, vimala, is not the reason why the Sama Veda in the 
Gita and Anucasana heads the list . 3 Usually the Rig Veda 
stands at the head and the Atharva, if mentioned, at the foot, . 
though the order Rk, Yajus, Atharvan, Saman, and even 
Atharvan, Saman, Rk, Yajus is found ; but the last order 
occurs only in the didactic or later epic. The four together 
comprise the vedac caturmurtih, or fourfold Veda, which, in 
distinction from the threefold Veda, is often joined with the 
“Veda of the bow.” The epic even has caturveda as an 
epithet of a man,— “one that knows the four Vedas 95 
{ = caturvaidy a),—as earlier triveda, traividya, is used in the 

1 Compare i, 62, 22 ; 95, 87 ; iii, 85, 103 ; xii, 341, 116, etc. 

2 Tatas tam grahayamasa sa dvijah Mantragramam . . «, atharva cirasi 
cratam (v. 1. atharvan girasi), iii, 305, 20. 

s For in v, 44, 28, it has this epithet, yet stands last in the list : “No t 
in R. V., nor in Y. V., nor in Atharvas, nor in the spotless Samans.” 
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same way of one learned in the three (catnrvidyam is a pseudo- 
epic term for the Vedas), 1 

The tradition of “lost Vedas” 2 and “divided Vedas” is well 
known. There was at first but one Veda, but after the Krta age 
men became men of three, men of two, men of one, and men of 
no Vedas, triveda, dviveda, ekaveda, anrk, iii, 149, 14—29, and 

v, 43, 42, castresu bhinnesu being Vedas ; bhinnas tada vedah, 
xii, 350, 42 (by Apantaratamas). The last passage is peculiar 
fn the use (cl. 41—47 of VQdakhydne crutih karya, and in the 
name of Kali as krsna (as well as tisya). a 

The Veda is either recited, declared, or made, srsta, krta. 
The latter word contradicts the dogma declared in the well- 
known words : na hi cchandansi kriyante nityani cchandahsi, 
“the Vedas are not made, they are eternal;” but the sense is 
not opposed, as the maker is God (vedakarta vedahgo veda- 

1 The word triveda remains the usual form (iritayam sevitam sarvam, 
ix, 64, 21). Besides caturveda as an epithet of a god (illustrated in PW.) 
we find in the late passage iii, 313, 110 ff. : pathakah pathakac cai ’va ye 
ca ’nye castracintakah sarve vyasasino murkha, yah kriyavan sa panditah; ] 
caturvedo ’pi durvrttah sa cudrad atiricyate, yo ‘gnihotraparo daniah sa 
brahmana iti smrtah. On the order of names referred to above : the lead 
of the Atharva is found also in the Mahabhasya (IS.xiii, p. 432) ; the epic 
passage is xiii, 17, 91. The name is here atharvana or atharvana, xiii, 93, 
136 ; 94, 44. Examples of the usual order are rco yajuhsi samani, i, 1, 
66; ix, 36, 34 ; xii, 252, 2 (rco yajuhsi samani yo veda na sa vai dvijah) ; 
rgvedah samavedac ca yajurvedac ca atharvavedac ca, ii, 11, 32 ; iii, 189, 
14, atharvanah. In v, 18, 6—7, it is said that the name Atharvangiras will 
eventually belong to the Atharva Veda. The word samani is not restricted 
to this Veda. Thus Dhaumya, a Purohita and, therefore, as Weber has 
shown, presumably an Atharvan priest, sings incantations of destruction, 
samani raudrani yamyani (gay an), ii, 80, 8. On the expression atharvavede 
vede ca, see below. For the order of names, compare my Ruling Caste, 
p. 112 ; and see Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, iv, p. 5 ; for further passa- 
ges (for the AV. in particular), Bloomfield, SBE. xiii, p. liii. 

* On this aeonic occurrence (xii, 210, 16 ff.), compare vedacrutih 
pranas t a, xii, 346, 9, the story in 348, and the quotation in the text below. 
The modified vrata, rules, vikriyante vedavadah, are referred to in xii, 
233, 38, 

s The former as Kali is still starred in pw. The latter is masculine in R. 

vi, 35 14 (also starred as such in pw.). The word occurs also in xii, 341,86. 
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... - i a\ who only emits the Vedas as he does z 
ia h, m 3, 19), who omy e .«inake” is 

the new aeon be ® m ^ mantrabrahmanaka 

, r c however, m the Ha.nva.nca, # th^r 

' * tah i seers and descendants of seers, just as the 
rakrtah, seers an. kart a, or -no^ns 

ibharatakrt an d h are cre dited w 

>h he too is divine.* The gods wn ( 

r t . 

„ v n 9-10. The Self-existent according to x 
"'J; d Ih. Vedas to praise the gods, stutjarft 
inam vedah srstal, svayambhuva. Krsna, who is k 
Xm W. takes the place of the more genera 


icrutir nasta maya pratyahrta punah 
acrutikac ca krtah purvarh krte yuge 
ah puranesu crutas te yadi va kvacit), 
ajnac cau ’sadhibhih saha, ib. 341, 66, with 

lokadharmanam maryadah purvamrmita . . 

the two earliest forms of the text (the latest 

ah punah Mantrabrahmanakartarah dharme praci- 

la, also called Kuruvancakara, xii, 347, 13 ; xm,18, 
,n of the Vedas is a matter of scientific study. When 

ited in the proper way,” sacaiksya, they fill (other) 

ohm , ,ih not be recited when a high wmd is 


and especially for the part of Brahman in creating the 

msfer of his office to Vishnu in the epic, see Holtzmann, 
188, and Das Mahabharata, iv, p. 6. 

rva is wrong. The word agama usually refers to^Veda, 

ompare xiii, 104, 156, agamanarh hi sarvesam acarah 
2 36, itihasah cresthah sarvSgamesv ayam ; xu, os», 

f„Snam. It means any received work, particularly the 
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forms are unknown) together with the accents of the texts are 
especially mentioned. 1 

In the important numerical analysis of xii, 343, 97 — 98, the 
Rig Veda is said to “have twenty-one thousand”; while the 
Sama Veda has “one thousand branches”. ; and the adhva- 
ryava or Yajus has “fifty-six and eight and thirty-seven (one 
hundred and one) branches.*” Probably “twenty-one branches” 
is the real meaning in the case of the Rig Veda. Here too are 
mentioned the gitis, songs or verses {a rather unusual word) 
found in the branches in their numerous divisions, cakhabhedah, 
cakhasu gitayah. 2 

It is evident from this statement that, as Weber says of the 
passage in the Mahafohasya, we are dealing with a period when 
the number of Yajur Veda schools is greater than that 
recognized in the Caranavyuha, which gives only eighty-six* 
Another verse of this book recognizes ten thousand rcas : 
“This ambrosia churned from the wealth of all the dharma- 
kliyanas, the satyakhyana, and the ten thousand rcas,” xii, 

1 rgvedah padakramavihhusitah, xiii, 85, 90 ; atharvavedapravarah 
pugayajniyasamagah samhitam irayanti sma padakramayutam lu te, i, 70, 
40. Galava, Babhravyagotra, Pancala, the grammarian, through the espe- 
cial grace of the deity and being instructed in the method of Vamadeva, 
became a shining light as a krama specialist, xii, 343, 100 ff. ; laksanani 
svarastobha niruktam surapanktayah, xiii, 85, 91 (together with nigraha 
and pragraha) ; svaraksaravyanjanahetuyuktaya (gira), ili, 297, 26. 

2 The verse translated above is ekavincatisahasram (rgvedam mam pra- 
caksate). Twenty-ofte thousand what ? Not stanzas, for the Rig Veda has 
only half so many (Muller, ASL. p. 220). On the other hand, the passage 
agrees closely with one in the Mahabhasya (IS. xiii. p. 430), where the cor- 
responding words are “twenty-one fold,” after vartma (school) ; ekacatam 
adhvaryucakhah, sahasravartma samavedah, ekavincatidha bahvrcyam (a 
word implied in Mbh. xv, 10 11, “Samba the bahvrcah”), navadha Sthar- 
vano vedah. The epic text, closely corresponding, is : ekavincatisahasram 
rgvedam . . . sahasracakham yat sama . . . satpancacatam astau ca sapta 
trihcatam ity uta yasmin cakha yajurvede, so 'ham adhvaryave smrtah, 
pancakalpam atharvanarh krtyabhih paribrrhhitam kalpayanti hi mam 
vipra atharvanavidas tatha. There can scarcely be a doubt that for the 
text above we should read ekavincati §akham yam, as the parallel suggests, 
for the text as it stands is unintelligible. I regret that Weber has not noti- 
ced the epic passage, so that I cannot cite his opinion. 
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247,14, where the commentator says^ that tlus is a general 

number w hive a parallel to that of . 

In the account of the later epi is accounting for 

the Vayu Parana, where the latter, to, u., 
the successive editions of the Vedas : 

avartamana t ? ayo ***** 

kunmti samhitu hy ete jayamanah paraspara 

attacitisahasrani crutarsinam smrtanivai 

ta'eva samhita hy ete avartante punah puna t 
crita dakfinam panthanam ye cmacamm bhe J‘ re 
yuge yuge tu tah cakha vyasyante taih P u "f|P una • 
dvapares v iha sarvesu samhitaC ca crutar . lbh 

f 

the Hanvanca (loc. cit.) ■ -V, J ha yug aksaye. 

r r—t* . v»4 - 

in the epic itself, u, 11, 54, in the same words : 

astacitisahasrani rsinam urdhvaretasam, 

a verse fonndato in the Mahnbhasya (IS. xiii. p. 483). 

I rnmnare further the daca panca (ca) yajunsi, learned from Arka by 
,1* ,mhorcrth«C„.p.,h.Br.hm»a, .«x». 3 9 2K 

i» «* 

dhyayam * ' referred to in ,ta I.K hy ™ to tta Sm. 

° v^TTtvSnhbrahmanSh) svacakhSvihitair mantrsir arcanti. 

r r i— sr— * - f t 

* T>; a Vpda a lame couplet of the V aKaidK * 

££5rLi ream paHcacafani ca ream acitih padac cai-’tat plraya.am 

one ated abov > ^ As2 of the urdhvaretasas : 

application. Th P , panthanam te cmacanani 

— - 

rsaya prajakama daksinam pratipadyante. 
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Divisions of Veda. 

Reference is seldom made to Samhita, Brahmana, or Ara- 
nyaka. The "peruser of Samhita,” samhitadhyayin, is alluded 
to in i, 167, 8, and xiii, 143, 56. The word is used also of the 
epic, Vyasa’s Samhita, the fifth Yeda. In xii, 201, 8, sangha 
may be used in the same sense of collection, but it - probably 
means a quantity. I will give the passage, however, as it enu- 
merates the usual (i, 170, 75, etc.) six Vedangas, though in an 
order constrained by the metre (they and the Upangas will be 
discussed below, under Upa vedas) : 

rksamasahganc ca yajuhsi ca *pi 

cchandansi naksatragatim niruktam 
adhltya ca vyakaranam sakalparh 

ciksarh ca, bhutaprakrtim na vedmi. 

"Although I have studied collections of hymns and chants 
and the sacrificial formulas, and also prosody, astrology, etymo- 
logy, grammar, ritual, and phonetics, I do not know the First 
Cause of being.” 

Brahmanas are mentioned in xii, 269, 33 — 34, as the source 
of sacrifice, and in iii, 217, 21, "the different Agnis named in the 
Brahmanas,” brahmanesu. In xiii, 104, 137, "rites declared in 
the Veda by Brahmanas,” the word means priests. Possibly 
Gita, 17, 23, brahman ah (and vedah) may be works, as the epic 
is not particular in regard to the gender of these words (purana, 
itihasa, and mahabhuta are both masculine and neuter). 
Yajnavalkya’s Catapatha Brahmana alone *is named, with 
all its latest additions ( krtsnam sarahasyam sasamgraham 
saparicesam ca), xii, 319, 11, and 16. So ib. 24, 25, and 
34 : *T resolve in mind the Upanishad (BA.) and the Pari- 
cesa (the last part), observing also logic, the best science, 
anvlksiki para, and declare the fourth transcendental science 
or science of salvation, samparayika, based on the twenty-fifth 
(Yoga) principle.” 1 Other Brahmanas may be implied in the 

1 In the expression, loc, eit., cl. 10, vedah sakhilah so *ttarafi, uttara 
refers to the Upanishads (not to the philosophy). The Khila Supplement 
!s mentioned again in the Harivanca (Boltzmann). 
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list at xii, 337, 7 fit, Tandya, Katha, Kanva, Taittin. 1 As 
“prose works,” gadya, this class of works is perhaps recog- 
nized in iii, 26, 3, in the words : “The thrilling sound of yajunsi, 
rcah, samani. and gadyani” (as they were recited). 

Whether pravacana, exposition, means Angas or Brahma- 
nas or perhaps Sutras, I do not know. The (Upanishad) 
word occurs in a verse found also in Manu, where the com- 
mentator explains it as Anga, to which the objection may be 
made that the Angas have already been mentioned. But the 

passage is not without importance as showing how the didac- 
tic or later epic adds elements to the simpler statement of 
the earlier law-books. In xiii, 90, 36, the pankteyas, or men 
who may be invited to sit in the row at a funeral feast, are 
not only the agryah sarvesu vedesu sarvapravacanesu ca of 
Manu hi, 184, and 'the list of iii, 185, trinaciketah pancagnis 
trisuparnah sadangavid (v. 1. brahmadeyanusantanac chandogo 
jyestasamagah) in 90, 26, but, among others, the atharvaci- 
raso ’dhyeta, 29 (a rare word) ; “those who cause the Itihasa 
to be read to the regenerate,” 33 ; those who are “acquainted 
with commentaries,” bhasyavidas (or know the Mahabhasya?),* 
and are “delighted with grammar,” vyakarane ratah, 34 ; 
those who “study the Purana and the Dharmacastras” ; those 
who “bathe in holy pools,” ye ca punyesu tirthesu abhise- 
kakrtacramah, 30 (a practice not extolled by Manu, whose 
view seems to be’that of Agastya, asti me kaccit tirthebhyo 
dhannsamcayah t xiii, 25, 5). The bharate vidvan, xiii, 76, 

18 , is naturally extolled in the epic, and yet even with this 
latitude we must see in the list above a distinct advance on 
the position held by the early law-makers, to whom it was 
not enough for a man to recite the epic (not to speak of 
grammar and bhasya-knowers as being ipso facto pankteyas) 
to be deemed worthy of invitation. Even Vishnu’s Smrti is 
here exceeded, and Manu and the Sutras have nothing in any 
degree parallel. - Even if we say that the list is on a par with 

1 The Taittin dispute is referred to in xii, 319, 17 ff. , 

* But bhasya may mean any reasoned exposition, bhasyani tarkayuk- 

tani, ii, 11, 35. 
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Vishnu alone, although it really exceeds it in liberality, we 
thereby put this epic passage on a par with a law-book later 
than any that can be referred to the Sutra period, later than 
Mann also and probably Yajhavalkya. 1 

Almost as rare as the mention of Brahmanas is that of Ara- 
nyakas. In the passage cited above, xii, 343, stanza 98 has 
as elsewhere the singular, gayanty aranyake vipra inadbha- 
ktah. So ib. 340, 8 : “Had sings the four Vedas and the 
Aranyaka” (as forest, e.g., ib. 337, 11, aranyakapadodbhuta 
bhagah) ; and in xii, 349, 29 — 31, the Krishna religion has 
‘'mysteries, abstracts, and Aranyaka.” Compare also v, 175, 
38, castre ca ’ranyake guruh, “a man of weight in code and 
esoteric wisdom” ; xii, 344, 13, aranyakam ca vedebhyah 
(yatha), where the kathamrtam or essence of story of the 
expanded Bharata, Bharatakhyanavistara of 100,000 clokas, 2 
is compared to the Aranyaka as the essence of the Vedas (a 
simile repeated at i, 1, 265). The word is in fact generalized, 
like Upanishad. But as a literary class it is found in the plural 
in xii, 19, 17, vedavadan atikramya castrany aranyakani 
ca . . . saraih dadrcire na te, “they ran over the words of the 
Vedas, the Castras, and the Aranyakas, without discovering 
their inner truth.” Here Veda does not connote Aranyaka. 

Upanishads. 

The Upanishads are alluded to in the singular, collec- 
tively, or distributive^ in the plural. They are generally 
grouped with the Angas and are called Upanishads, rahasyas, 
mysteries, Brahma Veda, and Vedanta ; while like the Ara- 
nyakas they are logically excluded from the Veda of which 
they are supposed in ordinary parlance to form part. 3 The 
word upanisad has two distinct but current meanings in the 

1 Vishnu, ch. 83 ; Manu, toe. cit, ; Yaj. i, 219 ; Ap. ii, 17 ; Gaut. 

xv ; Vas. xi. I doubt whether the * ‘ Atharva ciras -reader” can imply the 
Ciras-vow, but even this is a comparatively late touch, Baudh. ii, 14, 2, in 
this regard. ■ 

2 Note that the number of verses show that the Harivahca already 
existed when this passage was written. Compare ib. 340, 28. 

8 I mean that in the current phrase vedah sangah or sopanisadah the sa 
should differentiate as much as it does in the parallel phrase rgvedah saya- 
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eoic It means on the one hand mystery, secret wisdom, 
e P lC “ 1 , __ • Y ::s 7 s 4 aavam upamsadvia- 

essential truth, essence, as in xm, 78, 4,g 252j 

van, “wise in cow-mysteries. ’ and m m, _ ’ / th 

11 vedasyo ’panisat satyaro, satyasyo ’pan, sad damah truth 
L the secret wisdom (essence) of the Veda, patience the 
essence of truth.” So in the common phrase, vedac ca sopa- 
nisadah, xiii, 85, 92, etc., the word may mean mystenes. Th 

Ithink is *a explanation of the employment ^of^th^wor^ 

mahopanisad m vn, 143, 34 -35, wnere ni 
himself to praya before death in battle. He is 
Z H*X ascend to the worid of 

down in Yoga contemplation and meditates the great Upa 
nishad," dhyayan mahopanisadam yogayukto ' bhavan ™'- 
On comparing the scene where Drona is in the same - 
tion vii, 192, 52, we find that he says om, and this mystery 
of om is probably the meaning of maho P ani?ad, which cannot 
be a work here, as is mahopanisadam m xn, 340, 1, • 

other cases Upanishad is clearly a literary wor , even 

ing in antithesis to the mysteries with which it is sometimes 
identical, as it is in the form upanisa in the Pali scriptures . 

saHgopanisadan vedan viprac ca’ dhiyate, i, 64, 19 etc. For e an 
Vedantah, meaning Upanishads, compare iv. 51, 10, vedantac capura* 
itihasam" (!) puratanam ; xiii, 16, 43, (Civa) yam ca vedamlo vedyam 
vf-dante ca oratisthitam . . . yam vicanti japanti ca ; H. 3, 10, 67, puranesu 

referred to (or invented) only, if I mistake not, in xi , ? » y ^ * 

anuvakesu nisatsupanisatsu ca gfnanti satyakarmanam satyam satyesu 

samasm^ ^ xxj> p 317- Compare for the use of the word, xn, 245, 15, 
where it is said that the Upanishads inculcate the four ^odes of life^aturtha? 
cau ’panisado dharmah sadharanah smrtah ; and xm, 84, 5, where it is said 

Z TOO® tol«.e Art < » i i* 

fee As we find vedah sarahasyah sasamgrahah and vedavedangabha.y , 
S' 325, 22.23, so i» viii, 87, 42, reference i, made » "W >»« «* 

Tales as the fifth Veda, together with Upavedas, Upanishads, mysteries, and 
abstracts” (saAgraha). Narada is said to be vedopanisadam vetta itihasa- 
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Upavedas and Upangas. 

The Upavedas or subsidiary Vedas are three in number, Ayur 
Veda, Dhanur Veda, and Gandharva Veda, To these is added 
in other works Sthapatya Veda, but this term is not recognized 
in the epic, and the commentator on vii, 202, 75, recognizes 
only three, those just given, or Medicine, Archery, and Music ; 
but the fourth, Architecture, is known (only in the epic intro- 
duction), as Vastuvidya. 1 Authors are assigned to these and 
other works in xii, 210, 20 , Brhaspati being the originator of all 
the Vedangas ; Bhrgu’s son, of Niticastra, law ; Marada, of 
music; Bharadvaja, of the science of arms (particularly archery) ; 
Gargya, of tales of the doings of seers (devarsicarita) ; and 
Krsnatreya, of medicine (cikitsita). They are all contrasted with 
other Nyayatantrani, which like these were created at the be- 
ginning of the aeon as an aid in understanding Brahman (ex- 
pounded by hetu, agama, and sadacara, or reason, faith, and 
common consent of good men, ib. 22 ). It is noteworthy that 
Narada, not Bharata, is found in this connection, and that 
Krsnatreya takes the place elsewhere given to Bharadvaja. 

Of the first of these subsidiary Vedas, the epic naturally 
gives little information, though burdened with much medicinal 
knowledge which may be referred to some uncited work on 
medicine. Native scholars imagine that the corresponding 
Upanishad passages imply the circulation of the blood, also 
thought to be recorded in xii, 185 , 15 , prasthita brdayat ... 
vahanti annarasan nadyah : “The veins convey (all over 
puranajnah . . . sadangavit and smrtiman, ii, 5, 2 ff. The use in iii, 251, 23, 
would suggest that Upnishad is a sort of Sutra, for here a spirit is sum- 
moned by means of 44 mantras declared by Brhaspati and Ucanas ; by those 
declared in the Atharava Veda ; and by rites in the Upanisad,” yac co 
’panisadi kriyah. I am not certain how to interpret pathyase stutibhic cai 
Va vedopanisadam xii, 285, 126. 

1 Thus the architect, sutradhara, sthapati, is vastuvidyavicarada, i, 51, 
15 {the sutrakarmavicarada of G. ii, 87, 1). Architectural Castras are men- 
tioned in i, 134, 10—11. As a fourth to the three is'elsewhere set the 
Arthacastra. These as a group are added to the other vidyas {see note 
below on the sixtyfour arts and fourteen sciences). But in the epic, 
Arthacastra is not grouped with the Upavedas. 
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the body) the food-essences, starting from the hrdaya (heart 
or chest). But a direct citation is the allusion, under the cover 

of an “it is said,” to the constituents pitta, desman, vayu (a so 

vata, pitta, kapha), which make the threefold body, tridhatu > 
according to the Aryurvedins. 1 In the epic Khila an . m e 
Kaccit and eleventh chapters of Sabha, both late additions to 
the epic, 8 the science of medicine is said to have eight branc es 
(ii, 5, 90; 11, 25). Possibly in iii, 71, 27, Calihotra may 
represent the veterinary science of iv, 12, 7. . . 

The Dhanur Veda, literally Veda of the bow, is often joined 
with the regular Vedas, as is to be expected in epic poetry, ix, 
44 21—22 etc. It is called also isvastra, weapons, and is said 
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■ivat, ib. 4. 1 It is the Ksatra Veda or knightly science par excel- 
lence, R. i, 65, 23 (with Brahma Veda), 

The science of music, Gandharva Veda, consists according 
to iii, 91, 14, in the knowledge of singing, dancing, chanting, 
and playing on musical instruments, gitam nrtyam ca sama ca 
vaditram ca, not including apparently the Natasutra or manual 
for actors mentioned by Panini. The seven musical scales van! 
saptavidha, ii, 11, 34, are a branch of study. The three notes 
of the drum are spoken of 2 and the names of the notes of the 
regular scale, gamut, are given. Father citations in this regard 
will be made hereafter. 

These Upavedas are associated with the chief Vedas (vedah 
and upavedah, vii, 202, 75, etc.), much as are the Vedangas, 
Upanishads, and Tales, and are distinguished as well from the 
^astras and Sutras mentioned in the passage already noticed, 
ii, 11, 32 — 33, though Castra is a general term including Upa~ 
veda. The Angas are the customary six mentioned above, 
and are generally referred to as in i, 104, 12, vedam sadangam 
pratyadhiyata ; or without number, as in i, 156, 5, brahmam 
vedam adhlyana vedahgani ca sarvcah, mticastram ca sarva- 
jnah. 3 These again have their subsidiary branches, Upangas, 
vedah sahgopahgah savistarah, iii, 64, 17 ; Ucanas’ and Brha- 
spati’s castra with Angas and Upangas, i, 100, 36 — 38. The 
similarity of phrase in iii, 99, 26 and elsewhere, vedah .sahgo- 
panisadah, might suggest that Upangas were Upanishads, but 
they are more probably a species of Upavedas. The term is 

1 This Veda is constantly mentioned, e. g. i, 130, 21 ; 221, 72 ; iii, 37, 4 ; 
he, 6, 14, dacingam yac catuspadam isvastram veda tattvatah, sangahs tu 
caturo vedan samyag akhyanapancaman. The phrase dhanurvede ca vede 
ca occurs, for example, in i, 109, 19. In R. v, 35, 14, Rama is described as 
“trained in the Yajur Veda ... and skilled in dhanurvede ca vede ca vedan- 
gesu ca (the Yajur Veda only, to which Valmiki belonged, is here men- 
tioned). Elsewhere the science takes its proper place, as in M. iii, 277, 4, 
vedesu sarahasresu dhanurvedesu paragah, where the plural is noteworthy. 

2 iii, 20, 10, trihsama hanyatam esa dundubhih. The vlna madhuralapa, 
sweet-voiced lyre, is spoken of as gandharvam sadhu murchatf (-murcha- 
yantl), iv, 17, 14. The gandharvam is the third note of the seven, xii, 184, 
39-xiv, 50, 53. 

9 Compare brahme vede ca paragah contrasted with astranam ca dha- 
nurvede, vii, 23, 39. So Brahma Veda, R. i, 65, 23 (above), not as AY. , 
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one associated with Jain rather than early Brahmani litera- 
ture, and is not explained by the commentator Vedas 
Puranas, Angas, and Upanagas are sometimes grouped togeth , 
as in xii, 335, 25, (vedesu sapuranesu sangopange_ g y • 
the prior pada found again, e. g. in 342,6). Th g 

commonly mentioned in particular are the calendar- now e g, • 

Jyotisa, and etymology, Niruktam. The atter word^ md-d 
generally means only an explanation of the meaning of a 
won!. but it occurs also as the title of , specific 
• _ ;i 343 73 where we find mentioned not only Yaska s 

Nirukta/ ^together with Nfiighamuka, but vocable* and 
lexicographies. 2 A curious contemplation of Krishna as 
divine sound in xii, 47, 46 analyzes him grammatically with 
joints of euphony and adorned with vowels and consonants. 

J Astronomical similes are not infrequent. Thus Arjuna 
storms about “like Mars in his orbit.” 4 An indication tlia 

i The later Upangas are the Puranas (and upa-) ; Logic, nyaya and vai- 
cesika ; Philosophy (including Vedanta), mimansa ; and Law-books (mclud- 
tog Saiiikhya-yoga and epics), dharmacastra. The epic use, as wiU teseen 
from the citation above, differentiates Puranas from A gas 1 

For the later meaning, see Weber IS. i, p- 13. 

» ib. 83, 88 : naigbantukapadakhyane, niruktam vedaviduso vedacab- 

darthacintakah. The common meaning, “explanation ” may be surmised 

in xii, 340, 50, caturvaktro niruktagah (in both editions), where th 
avagraha is certainly required, “inexplicable,” despite Taltt - Up- a, . 

, In xiii 17, 111 (where siddhartha, according to Nilakantha, is 
siddhanta), *Civa is siddharthakari siddharthac chandovyakaronottarah. 
Kalpa and Jo’ytisa are united, kalpaprayoga and jyotisa, in xin, 10, 3 n 
ii 4, 18, Kalapa and Katha are mentioned ; m R. (not G. ) u, 32, 18, tne 
Kathakalipas (after the acaryas taittirlyanam in 15). M. and G. (only) 
have Candilya andKaucika (with Gargya in G.) in the same list, and M. 
L Tittiri (with Yajnavalkya). In M. they are vedavedaugaparagah ; m R., 
vedaparagah. R. calls Trijata (Pingala) a Gargya in 29 (Angtrasa m G. , 

ssrtsi • ar-iwcsss sszst 

chandas, nirukta and kalaj^a are found with philosophy. A p 

is ciksaksaramantravit gets gold m?kas, etc., m, 23, 2 , 30, 
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one science as a speciality is not much regarded is seen in the 
fact that the cultivator of the Upaveda medicine and of the 
Afiga astrology are both excluded from society., although it 
should be added that the man intended is one who “lives by 
the stars/’ naksatrair yac ca jlvati. Such a fortune-teller is 
classed with rhapsodes and physicians, xiii, 90, 11. The diffi- 
culty of reconciling the data of astrology (fortune-telling) and 
the theory of Karma is alluded to in iii, 209, 21 : “Many are 
seen to be born under the same lucky star, but there is a great 
difference in their fate/' 1 The most surprising astronomical 
statement in the epic is to the effect that stars are really very 
large and only appear small on account of their distance/ The 
kalajhana or “knowledge of time/’ already mentioned, is 
attributed especially to Garga, who, as Weber, Lectures, p. 237, 
has noticed, is associated with Kalayavana : Kalayavana 
who is endued with Garga’s (brilliancy or) power/’ xii, 340, 
95. This same Garga is credited not only with having 
kalajhanagati and jyotisam vyatikrama, “thorough knowledge 
of times and mastery of science of stars/’ ix, 37, 14—16, but 
also with kalajhana, or the fine arts. That the epic has a 
different order of planets from that of the third century A. D* 
has already been observed by Jacobi. 2 

The Upavedas, however, pass the Vedic stage. There re- 
mains a word to say on the older Sutras, to which may be 
added an account of those more frequently mentioned Sutras 
and other taeatises which are quite beyond the Vedic pale. 

Sutras 

A Vedasutra, apparently a (/rautasutra, but perhaps only 
Veda in general, 3 is mentioned once, in xii, 341,63. Grhya- 
sutras are not mentioned by name, but may be implied in the 
word Veda, as will be seen in the quotation given below. 
The Dharmasutras are apparently implied in one passage of 

2 dlpavad viprakrstatvat tanuni sumahanty api (tararupani), iii, 42, 34. 

s ZDMG, vol. xxx, p. 307 ; Holtzmann, Das Mbh. vol. iv, p. 114. 

* The Supreme Lord says that the god who gives him a share gets by the 
Lord’s grace a corresponding (Veda-arranged) sacrificial share in (i. e. 
according to) the Vedasutra. 
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the thirteenth book, where a Sutrakara in one verse corre- 
sponds to Vedas in the next, in a passage cited from the Mait. 
Samhita and Law-books (see below) ; and in another, w ere 
acaknuvantac caritum kimcid dharmesu sutritam, “^ble to 
do what is sutrified in the laws,” xii, 270, 36, must refer to the 
general class of legal Sutras. The Gita, 13, 4, mentions the 
Brahmasutra, which is probably nothing but an equivalent of 
Vedasutra, that is, equivalent to Veda in general ; but it may 
be one of the late marks of this poem (the Bramhmasutra being 
otherwise unknown before the Harivanca) and mean the philo- 
sophical Sutra. 1 Sutrakaras and Sutrakartars, “who wi 
arise,” are mentioned prophetically a few times m the didactic 

Profane Sutras are jumbled together in one of the latest 
stanzas of the Kaccit chapter, ii, 5, 120, to which I have 
alluded before, “Dost thou understand the Sutras on elephants, 
horses, chariots, catapults, and the Dbanurveda Sutra ?” 

As early as Panin i there were Sutras of all sorts and the 
mention of such works has only the special value of indicat- 
ing that the epic belongs to a time when Sutra meant works 
which were probably popular and not written in aphoristic 
style. They were doubtless the same as the various (^astra 
and other treatises to which reference is often made. Some 
of these works are called Castras and are grouped with the 
fine arts mentioned above as known to Garga. Arthacastra 
and Kamacastra, by-names of the epic itself, are mentioned 
in the late introduction to the whole work. The fine arts, 
kalas, are mentioned or implied in three places. First the 
slave-girls of Yudhisthira are said, at ii, 61, 9 — 10, to be 
“versed in dancing and songs” samasu, and “skilled in the 

1 In xii, 327, 31, there is mentioned a Moksacastra, inspired by gathah 
pura gltah, a treatise which is based on verses recited (by Yayati) in regard 
to proper behavior, and it is partly philosophical. 

s xiii, 14, 101-104, granthakara, sutrakarta (bhavisyati), granthakrt ; 
16, 70, sutrakartar. In xii, 245, 30, svacastrasutrahutimantravikramah,- 
sutra may be the thread (a brahma-sutra as elsewhere), but in the connec- 
tion seems more likely to mean Sutra. 
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sixty-four,” which must imply the sixty-four kalas. Then 
Garga, who knows kalajhana and omens, utpatas, is also 
acquainted with kalajnana catuhsastyanga, xiii, 18, 38, which 
shows that the fine arts were not exclusively for women and 
slaves ; as is also indicated by the passage xiii, 104, 149 ff., 
where, as befitting a Meg to know, are mentioned treatises on 
logic (or behavior ?), on grammar, on music, and the fine arts ; 
and to hear. Legends, Tales, and adventures of the saints. 1 It 
is interesting to see that these “sixty-four arts,” still typical of 
culture, are proverbial in India to-day* A Marathi proverb 
says cauda vidya va causasta kala, “fourteen sciences and sixty- 
four arts.” 2 

Dharmaeastras. 

» 

But if Sutra literature, except in the few instances cited 
above, is practically ignored, all the more fully is Castra 3 and 
particularly Dharma castra literature recognized ; which I may 
say at the outset shows that the later epic was composed under 
the influence of Dharmaeastras rather than of Dbarmasutras. 

The general term Wlticastra, code of polity, has already been 
noticed. A number of such codes is recognized, xii, 138, 196, 
and Dharma(castras) are cited not infrequently ; while a 

1 yukticastram ca te jneyam cabdacastram ca, Bharata, gandharvacas- 
trarh ca kaiah parijneya, naradhipa ; puranam itihasac ca tatha ’khyanani 
yani ca, mahatmanarh ca caritam crotavyam nityam eva te. The yukticas- 
tram is not explained. According to PW., it is a manual of etiquette, but 
perhaps logic ; possibly the unique system of logic and rhetoric developed 
by Suiabha in xii, 321 , 78 ff, 

2 Manwaring, Marathi Proverbs, No. 1175. This is late. CL Yajn, i, 
3 ; and Vayu Purana, Ixi, 78-79. In the latter passage, the four Vedas, six 
Angas, Mimansa, Nyaya, Dharmacastra and Purana make the “fourteen 
vidyas” or “eighteen” including the three Upavedas and the Arthacastra. 

3 Or Smrti, but this word seems of wide bearing. Just as agama 
(above) includes more than Veda, so Smrti includes all tradition. In xii, 
200, 30, mah^fffrti and anusmrti seem to be interpreted by the commen- 
iatorWSaihhitas and Vedahgas (with Manu and others) respectively, but 
his first words may refer to the inferred Veda of the preceding japaka (the 
reciters of both go ipso facto to heaven). Besides Manu (above), Yama, 
Angiras, Brhaspati, Ucanas, and Paracara are specially cited as law- 
givers. 
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general rule is given as a Dharma-casana, e. g., i, 72, 15 : 

' Three fathers have we, for e’en thus 
Law's statute says, *t is meet 
To call our sire, and who saves life. 

And him whose food we eat. 

Manu’s Dharmacastra is referred to under that name only 
in one of the latest books of the pseudo-epic. In the early 
books his Rajadharmas are once mentioned, iii, 35, 21, which 
might imply a chapter of our present code, but otherwise only 
his Dharmas are referred to, though generally merely an ipse 
dixit of Mann is cited, which, however, is often a dictum 
opposed to the actual words of the extant Manu text. The 
epic poets do not always recognize Manu as in any wise 
supreme, often not even as prominent. A typical example is 
furnished by iii, 150, 29 : “Gods are upheld by Vedic sacri- 
fices ; men are upheld by the laws (not of Manu but) of Ucanas 
and Brhaspati.” 1 But in xii, 336, 39 — 45, a primeval code, 
anucasana, of 100,000 clokas, gives rise to the “laws which 
Manu the self-existent will declare and Ucanas and Brhaspati,” 
where there is a clear reference to the code of Manu ; as in the 
next stanza, where are mentioned the “laws of the Self-existent, 
the Castra made by Ucanas and the opinions of Brhaspati” (a 
castram sangopanisadam, 54). 2 

The mere order of names, however, is no more indicative 
of priority than in the case of the Vedas mentioned above. 
Another list of Rajacastra-pranetaras at xii, 58, 1—3, 13, begins 
with Brhaspati and Ucanas (Kavya, cited with two gathas at xii, 
139, 70), and then follows Pracetasa Manu, Bharadvaja, and 
Gauraciras, with the gods between. So in the next section, 
59, 81 ff., Civa reduces Brahman’s work, which in turn is 

1 So in iv, 58 , 6, Bharadvaja was “equal to Ucanas in intelligence, to 
Brhaspati in polity,” naya ; ix, 61, 48 : “Have you not heard the instruc- 
tions, upadeca, of Brhaspati and Ucanas ?” ; xii, 122, 11 : “You have 
perused the opinions, matam, of Brhaspati, and the Castra of Ucanas,” 
as the authorities generally recognized. Bharadvaja has three roles in the 
epic, as archetypical jurist, physician, and teacher of arms* according to 
the passage. 

2 Compare xii, 59, 80, ff. 
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reduced by India, as the bahudantaka, and then by Kavya 
Yogacarya, a work which embraces itihasas, Vedas and Nyaya 
(141) or laws. 

More important is the fact that references to Mann’s laws 
in the early books are seldom verifiable in our present code, 
while references in the didactic epic more often than not cor- 
respond to passages of the extant text. 1 Hence it may be 
inferred that that part of the epic which agrees most closely 
in its citations with our code is later than that portion which 
does not coincide, or, conversely, that the text of Manu was 
shaped into its present form between the time of the early epic 
and that of the didactic epic. In the first period, when Manu’s 
Dharmacastra was unknown, Manu was merely a name to 
conjure with. The verses thus ascribed to Manu were not all 
put into the code when it was formed and for this reason the 
earlier citations are not generally found in our text. Some of 
them were adopted, however, and the later epic writers therefore 
agree more closely with the Castra as it is to-day ; though no 
one who understands how works are enlarged in India will 
expect to find all the quotations verified, even in the later epic, 
for there is no reason to suppose that the code was exactly the 
same two thousand years ago as it is to-day. But in fact, out of 
eleven quotations from Manu in the thirteenth book, there is 
only one which does not correspond with our Manu text, and 
this is of a general character, to the effect that a craddha with 
tila is undecaying, “said Manu.” 

1 So in the Ramayana there are two evidently interpolated chapters at 
iv, 17 and 18. Rama in the subsequent chapters is incidentally charged 
(with great truth) with having violated every knightly rule in slaying Vali, 
To offset this clear case of sin on the part of the divine hero, a formal 
charge and defence is inserted (just the procedure in the Mahabharata !) in 
chapters which metrically belong to the classical period, so close is the 
adherence to vipula rule. Just here it is that Mamma gltau clokau are cited, 
viz., Manu, viii, 318 and 316 (inverted order), almost verbatim. Elsewhere 
Manu is a sage merely, not a cited law-giver, as here, iv, 18, 30-31 (without 
reference to Manu in G.). These chapters need no further proof than the 
reading to show their true character. They are simply banal, especially 
Rama’s speech, as well as contradictory in substance to the preceding and 
following chapters. 
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I„ a previous discussion of this subject in .h. toM* A “; 

Or Soc xi P 239 ff. (where will be found more data on the 

subject of legal literature in the epic)/ in order ^not to__force 
my argument 1 included as unvenfied a qu » „ 

3 , "Manu said that the highest gif. is s ° meth ‘"f °J" J,„ 
pauiyatn paramam diiuam, because tt was m ^ 

SdU” !St Mauu, m. 

given with faith fits for immortality. 1 can ti 

another quotation, xiii. 67, IMoyado ... atortyau J samavapnot, 
lokan ity abravin Mamih. “a giver of water < ^ ^ mS 
shable worlds." Further, I rejected as 

ment that Manu said the king gets a fourth part of the sin o 
fhepeople (instead of the usual sixth), although, as I ponded out, 
"Xu actually occurs in Manu, only it is for a specific 
occasion Nevertheless as Manu. viii. 18. says pa o raj 
arhati (or rcchati), it is clear that the quotation eto 

in xiii 61 34 cannot be said to be “unverifiable. It is simply a 
^ rendering verbally of a statement actually found m Manu/ 

^ 3 1 Ccao rsvnmnle the fabulous books of divine origin of xii, 59, 80 ff. 

{like theoriginof Narada’s law-book), called Barhaspatya, etc accor mg 

Be . 4 x t mav add iii 92* 10 : “By Manu and others 

”“idft^!)»tos» Ttithas Kmcve, 

tote Wit uiay mea. only »*. »«» “> <*“ 

Tirthas. Compare also xii, 266, 5, sarvakarmasv abmsa hi dharmatma 
Manur abravit, “Manu the righteous proclaimed that one should not injure 

fanimalsl at any ceremony.” From the context, killing cattle at a sacnfice 

is here reprobated. This is a perversion for sectarian purposes of Manu s 

rate v 43 na ’vedavihitam hihsam apady api samacaret, to which perver- 
S som color might be given by the following verses, which speak 
hmsbly”f all injury to living creatures. I think no other quotations from 
Manu will be found in the epic. 
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We have here the incontrovertible fact that, while the 
other books of the epic before the thirteenth in giving quo- 
tations from Manu agree with our present text of Manu only 
in one third to one half the instances, the thirteenth book has 
eleven citations, of which ten agree with the statements of 
oar code. To this must be added the fact that only the thir- 
teenth book recognizes “the Castra declared by Manu.” I do 
not know any other literature where such facts would not be 
accepted as of historical importance, and they have been so 
regarded here by competent scholars. In the opinion which I 
first set forth in 1885, the late Professor Biihler in general 
concurred, though inclined to believe that the authors of the 
twelfth and thirteenth books did not know the identical (Jlastra 
which we have to-day. As Professor Bidder's position has not 
always been cited with the reservations made by him, I will cite 
his own words : “It remains indisputable that the author or 
authors of the first, twelfth, and thirteenth Parvans of the 
Mababharata knew a Manava Dharmacastra which was closely 
connected but not identical with the existing text,’’ Manu 
p. Ixxix, and again : “The answer which we are thus obliged to 
give to the question whence the author of our Manu-Smrti took 
his additional materials agrees very closely with Professor 
Hopkins’ hypothesis,” p. xci. Nevertheless, despite this ad- 
mission, Professor Biihler, by a line of argument which is based 
chiefly on the lack of absolute identity, assumes finally that the 
authors of the epic “knew only the Dharmasutra,” ib. p. xcviii. 
The arguments other than the lack of total identity are, first, 
that Manu shows an acquaintance with the epic because he says 
that in a former kalpa the vice of gambling has been seen to 
cause great enmity ; in regard to which Professor Biihler says : 
“This assertion can only point in the first instance to the match 
played between Yudhisthira and Duryodbana,” p. Ixxx. But 
why not . to the story of Nala, as Professor Biihler himself 
suggests, or any other story of dicing resulting in “enmity" 
which may have preceded our epic ? Another argument is, that 
legends referred to in the Castra are found in the epic, ib. But 
it is of the very character of the epic that it contains many 
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ancient legends, gathered from all sources. It does not follow in 
the least that Mann took them from the epic. On the other 
hand it is important to observe that in no such passage does 
Manu refer a single one of them to an epic source. Thirdly, it 
is claimed that the passages parallel in epic and Castra often 
have verses in a different order, with omissions, etc., that, in 
short, they are not actual copies one of the other. But Pro- 
fessor Biihler himself has shown that “the existing text of Manu 
has suffered many recasts,” p. xcii, so that we do not know the 
form of the £astra to which the epic explicitly refers and from 
which it cites as the Castra set forth by Manu. For my part, 
it still is impossible for me to believe that when the pseudo-epic, 
in particular the Anucasana, refers to Castras , 1 and cites 
correctly from “Manu’s Castra,” it really knows only Sutras. 

A Manava Dharmacastra, specifically, must from the evi- 
dence be regarded as older than the later epic but later than the 
early epic, which knew only a mass of royal and general rules, 
dharmas, generally ascribed to Father Manu but different from 
those in our extant Castra. With this result too agrees the fact 
that the metrical form of the extant code is distinctly earlier 
than that of the later epic. Not unimportant, finally, is the 
circumstance that the extant code only vaguely refers to epic 
Tales, but recognizes neither of the epics, only legends that 
are found in the epics. In all probability the code known 

1 In xii, 341, 74, are mentioned “teachers in Dharma castras,” acarya 
dharmacastresu ; in xiii, 61, 34, Manu’s anucasana ; in xiii, 47, 35, “the 
Castra composed by Manu,” mamma ’bhihitam castram ; in xiii, 45, 17, 
“those that know law in the law-books,” dharmacastresu dharmajnah, in 
reference to the subject discussed in Manu iii, 52-53 ; iv, 88. Similarly, 
xiii, 19, 89. In most cases here Castras are the authority, which in iii, 313, 
105, are set beside the Vedas as two standard authorities. In the face of 
these citations it is difficult to understand Buhler’s words, “the authors... 
knew only the Dharmasutras,” especially as the words contradict what he 

says in the same essay on a different page, “the authors knew a Manava 

Dharmacastra” (loc. cit above). It has seemed to me that the great 
scholar was unduly influenced in his final word by his general desire to put 
back the epic as far as possible. Professor Holtzmann. who has collected 
the material, loc. cit., p. 115 ff., is of the opinion that “our Manavadhar- 
macastra is certainly much later than the older parts of the Mahabharata.” 
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to the later epic was not quite our present code, but it was a 
code much like ours and ascribed to Mann, a Castra which, with 
some additions and omissions, such as all popular texts in India 
suffer, was essentially our present text. 


Vedic Citations in the Epic. 

We have now reached and indeed already passed, in the 
notice of some of the works mentioned, the point where the 
epic impinges on the earlier literature. Before going further I 
will illustrate the statement made at the outset that the epic cites 
freely or parodies Vedic documents. The free rendition in 
Veda-like verse of the older hymnology is not uncommon. Thus 
in v, 16, the opening hymn is not strictly Vedic, but it is very 
like a collection of Vedic utterances put into popular form and 
these verses are called brahma mantrali, cl. 8. Apart, however, 
from such instances of more or less exact imitation of general 
Vedic verses, 1 we find a number of verses plainly imitative of 
extant Vedic passages or almost exactly reproducing them. This 
applies to reproductions or imitations 2 of the chief Vedic litera- 
ture from the Rig Veda to the Sutras, as will be seen from the 
following examples : 

Rig Veda x, 117,6, 

mogham annam vindate apracetah 

1 There are, of course, also a vast number of verses such as gaur me 
mala vrsabbah pita me, introduced, as here, with the fiat imam cratim 
udaharet, xiii, 76, 6-7 , or with the more usual tag, iti crutih, as for 
example, agnayo mansakamac (starred in pw.) ca ity api cruyate crutih, 
iii, 208, 11 ; or with smrta, as in acvinau tu smrtau, cudrau, xii, 208, 24 ; 
as well as such phrases as that of xiv, 51, 26, yas tarn veda sa vedavit, all 
of which reflect the literature of the earlier periods. 

2 The Vedic work most frequently referred to is the Yajur Veda Hymn, 
trisauparnam brahma yajusarh Catarudriyam, xii, 285, 138 ; samavedac ca 
vedanam yajus|Lm catarudriyam, xiii, 14, 323 ; tad brahma catarudriyam, 
vii, 81, 13; vede ca ’sya samamnatarh catarudriyam uttamam, vii, 202, 
120 ; grnan brahma pararh Cakrah catarudriyam uttamam, xiii, 14, 284. 
It is imitated over and over again, and some of the epic hymns call them- 
selves by the same name, a fact alluded to in the words : vede ca *sya vidur 
viprah catarudriyam uttamam, Vyaseno ’ktam ca yac ca ’pi upasthanam, 
xiii, 162, 23. 
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Mbh. V, 12. 20, 

mogham annam vindati ca ’py acetah 

Bdhtlingk, Spruch 4980 . 

Rig Veda vii, 89, 2, 

drtir na dhmato, adrivah 

Mbh. iii, 207, 47 ; xii, 95, 21, 

mahadrtir iva ’dhmatah 

(papo bhavati nityada, iii, 207, 47) 

Rig Veda i, 10, 1, 

gayanti tva gayatrino arcanti arkam arkinah 
brahmanas tva catakrato ud vancam iva yemire 

Mbh. xii, 285, 78, 

gayanti tva gayatrino arcanti arkam arkinah 
brahmanam tva catakratum urdhvaih kham iva 
menire 

Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, iv, p. 12 ; also for the 
following parallel, p. 13. 

Rig Veda x, 129, l — 3, 

na ’sad asln no sad asid tadanim ... 

no ratria ahna asit praketah ... 

tama asit tamasa gulbam agre 

Mbh xii, 343, 8, 

(nidarcanam api hy atra) nasid aho na ratrir asin na sad asin 
na 'sad asit, tama eva purastad abhavad vicvarupam 

Compare also with Rig Veda, i, 13, 4, asi hota manurhitah, 
Mbh. ib. 10-11, 

tvam agne yajSanam hota vicvesam hito devanatn manusanaxh 
ca jagata iti, nidarcanam ca ’tra bhavati, vicvesam agne yajna- 
niah tvam hote ’ti, tvam hito devair manusyair jagata iti 

Rig Veda x, 14, 1 , 

vaivasvatam samgamanam jananam 

Mbh. xiii, 102, 16, 

vaivasvatl samyamani jananam 
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Further, with Rig Veda i, 164, 46, ekam sad vipra bahu- 
dha vadanti, and x, 114, 5, viprah ... ekam santam bahudha 
kalpayanti, may be compared Mbh. (v, 16, 2, and) i, 232, 13, 
manisinas tvam jananti bahudha cai ’kadha ’pi ca. In xv, 34, 
11, devayana hi panthanah crutas te yajnasamstare 1 is an 
allusion to Rig Veda x, 18, 1 ; while in xii, 312, 5, dyava- 
prthivyor iti e?a ••• vedesu pathyate, the citation of a Vedic 
phrase is acknowledged ; whereas in the epic phrases maririsah 
and bhuvanani vicva, vii, 201, 77, no indication of Vedic origin 
is given. 

Taitt. Samhita i, 16, 11, 1 ; Cat. Br. i, 5, 2, 16, 
ye yajamahe 

Mbh. iii, 180, 33, 

idam arsam pramanam ca ye yajamaha ity api 

Compare iii, 31, 22, yasya na ’rsam pramanam syat, etc. 
Aufrecht, apud Muir, OST. i, 137. Also Taitt. S. ii, 5, 1, 1 is 
repeated verbatim Mbh. xii, 343, 28, as shown by Weber, Ind. 
Stud, i, p. 410. 

Mait. Samhita i, 10, 11, 

stry anrtam 

Mbh. xiii, 40, 12 and 19, 6-7, 

striyo ‘nrtam iti crutih ; anrtah striya ity evam vedesv api 
hi pathyate ; anrtah striya ity evam sutrakaro vyavasyati. 

Compare Baudh. Dh. S. ii, 3, 46, with Biihler’s note, and 
Manu ix, 18, striyo 'nrtam iti sthitih (v. 1. crutih). The double 
reference in the epic, Sutrakara and Vedah, may point to the 
same place, or the writer may have had in mind a Sutra passage 
parallel to Baudhayana, if not Baudhayana himself, whose 
text here is corrupt. 

1 In the preceding verse is cited an acvamedhacruti, apropos of the 
aevasamjSapana : lokantaragata nityam prana nityam caririnam. With 
the text cited above, compare dvav etau pretya panthanau, etc., xii, 329, 
30. The Upanishads would suffice to explain some of these phrases. 
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Ait. Brah. i, 1, 


agnir vai sarva devatah. 


Mbh. xiv, 24, 10 (read vedasya ?), 

agnir vai devatah sarvah, iti devasya casanam 

Mbh. xiii, 84, 56, + od 5 tmakam 

agnir hi devatah sarvah, suvarnam ca tadatmakam 

Holtzmann, loc. cit. p. 14. 

Cat. Brahmana in Mbh. xii, 343, 13-15, 

jajSas t. devads tarpayanti devah prtbi*Im bhavayant, 
Calapathe ‘pi brahmanamukhe bhavati, agnau sam.ddhe juho . 
;„“idl brahn.aBamakh.aa •hudmjahoti. .vam apy agm- 
bhuta brahmana vidvanso ‘gnim bhavayanti. 

On this and other citations from Sariihitas and Brahmanas, 

t r, 14 ff with especial reference 

compare Holtzmann, loc. cit.,V- *’ IS . 2 77. 

to verses cited by Weber, Lectures, p. 137-138 IS. i, P- 

To these I may add a passage reflecting the Brhad Ara A 
of this Brahmana, Up. 1, 5, 14 (where the chief verbal ^enthy 
is in sodacaya), kalaya), expressly said to be from the R- 
“more extended” exposition of the subject : viddhi candrama- 
samdarce suksmayd kalaya sthitam, tad etad rsina pro 'c 
vistarend ’ mmlyate , Mbh. xii, 242, 15-16 (compare ?°da?aka o 
dehah ; and 305, 4). The commentator refers the passag 
this Upanishad, as cited. 

x According to xiii, 163, 53, tvamkara (to superiors) is vadha and is 

emoioyed only in speaking to equals, inferiors, pup.ls, etc. Compare 
Chand Up vii, 15, 2. Echo arose in the mountains (compare Callima- 
chus! EP xxviiO from the care with which Cuka addressed his superior 
Vyasa with bho , bho> xii» 334, 25-26. 
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The citations in the Ramayana I have not examined, but 
have noted by chance two ; Rig Veda i, 22, 20 ; Katha Up. iii, 
9 ; Maitri, vi, 26 : tad visnoh paramam padam (sada pacyanti 
surayah) ; G. vi, 41, 25, tad visnoh paramam padam (nihato 
gantum icchami) ; and satye sarvam pratisthitam in Mahanar. 
Up. 22, 1 ; satye lokah pratisthitah, R. ii, 109, 10. 

Upanishads in the Epic. 

Sporadic parallels between the epic, generally the Gita, 
Anugita, and Canti, and various Upanishads have often been 
noticed. As illustrative material all these passages are valuable, 
but they give no evidence that the epic has copied, if the mutual 
resemblance is only of general content or is given by similar or 
even identical verses, when these are not connected as in the 
supposed model. As this material has been put together by 
Holtzmann, loc. cit., p. 21 ff., I may refer the reader to his 
parallels, 1 while pointing out that it is historically of little 
importance whether the oldest Upanishads are cited if we can 
satisfy ourselves that the epic draws on Upanishads of the 
second and third period, not only sporadically but connectedly. 
In regard to the earliest works, it is enough to refer to the 
passage condensed from the Brhadaranyaka and cited above. 
This is the only one of the oldest Upanishads certainly cited, 
though the Chandogya, Aitareya, and Kausitaki have many 
parallels with the epic, as have among the later works of this 
class the Kena, Mundaka, Pracna, and a few others. Oddly 
enough, the Maitrayana has been scarcely compared, 2 but I 
purpose to show that this and the earlier Kathaka were certainly 
copied by the later epic poets. 

1 Not all the “Vedic” verses are here verified, e.g., Taitt. iii, 7, has 
prano va annam. This is cited in the epic as Vedic : annam prana iti 
yatha vedesu paripathyate, xiii, 95, 22. The Gita distributes older 
material, e.g., Cvet. iii, 17=GIta, 13, 14, but the following pada, navadvare 
pure dehi, is found in Gita, 5, 13, etc. 

s The verse dve brahmani (as duly recorded by Holtzmann) was located 
by Hall, and Biihler has compared two more verses with xii, 330, 42-43 
(Manu, p. 212), while Telang has illustrated the Gita with general 
parallels. 
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The Oetacvatara Upanishad. 

' ' 3 9 ■ ' 

This may be loosely copied, but, except for one parallel, 
the mutual passages are common to this and other sources. I 
cite as exemplifying a possible copy (though the Upanishad 
itself is a copy of the older Kathaka) : 

Upanishad. Epic. 


iii, 8 = V. S. 31, 18, 

amasah parastat ; na ’nyah pan 
tha vidyate ayanaya. 

10 , 

tato yad uttaratararfr tad arupam 
anamayam, ya etad vidur 
amrtas te bhavanti. 

iii, 13, 

angusthamatrah purusah, see 
below* 

iii, 18, 

navadvare pure dehi hansah, 
see below* 

iii, 19-20, 

sa vetti vedyam ... ahor aniyan, 

etc. :: y /■■y 

vi, 2 and 19, 

tad eva cukram tad brahma ; 
yasya nama mahad yacah, see 
below. 

iv, 5, 

ajam ekarh lohitacuklakrsnam. 

iv, 6, 

Birds and pippal, see the passage 
from Dr on a, cited hereafter. 

iv, 17 and 20, 

na samdrce ; hrda manisa, see 
below. 


v, 44, 29 and 24, 

tamasah parastat ; na ’nyah 
pantha ayanaya vidyate. 

v, 44,31, 

anamayam tan mahad udyatarh 
yaCo (Katha, vi, 2, mahad 
bhayarr, vajrarh udyatam) vaco 
vikaram kavayo vadanti yasmin 
jagat sarvam idam prati?f hitarh 
ye tad vidur amrtas te bhavanti 
(compare BAU. i, 5, 1 ; Chand. 
hi, 12, 2 ; Katha, vi, 9). 

v, 43, 53 ; 46, 31 (Gita, 10, 
15), 

yo veda vedyam na sa veda sa- 
tyam ; ahor anfyan (Katha i. 
2, 20). In 44, 29, aniyo rupam 
ksuradharaya samam (Katha, 
iii, 14). 

v, 44, 25 and 26, 

abhati cuklam iva lohitam iva 
krsnam (followed by ayasam 
arkavarnam with v. I., atha’nja- 
nam kadravarn va) ; Mahanir.. 
ix, 2 ; also Chand. viii, 6, 1 . On 
account of the varied reading in 
the same verse the three first 
colors may be the only original, 
but even here the reference is to 
Prakrti in the Upanishad and to 
Brahman in the epic. 
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These are the best examples of sporadic parallels to be 
found in the Upanishads. I turn now to the Kathaka. 

The Kathaka or Katha Upanishad. 

From the Katha, iii, 10, indriyebhyah para hy artha, arthe- 
bhyac ca param manah, manasas tu para buddhir, buddher 
atma mahan parah, and ii, 19, na ’yam hanti na hanyate, the 
Gita, 3, 42, has indriyani parany ahur indriyebhyah param 
manah, manasas tu para buddhir, yo buddheh paratas tu sah 
(the Sa is higher than intellect) ; and in 2, 19—20, it inverts 
and modifies the na jayate and hanta cen manyate hantum 
stanzas. Less precise in rendering, but important on account 
of the Gita modifications, are two other stanzas. Katha i, 22, 
has vakta ca ’sya tvadrg anyo na labhyah, etc., a tristubh, 
whereas Gita, 6, 39, has tvad anyah samcayasya ’sya chetta 
na hy upapadyate, a cloka (compare M. ii, 15, 1, samcayanam 
hi nirmokta tvan na ’nyo vidyate bhuvi, addressed to Krishna). 
The Katha is older also in the stanza ii, 15, 

sarve veda yat padam amananti, tapansi sarvani 
ca yad vadanti 

yad icchanto brahmacaryam caranti, tat te padam 
sahgrahena bravimi, 

as compared with Gita, 8, 11, 

yad aksaram vedavido vadanti, vicanti yad yatayo 
vitaragah 

yad icchanto brahmacaryam caranti, tat te padam 
sangrahena pravaksye. 

Other parallels will be found between Katha ii, 7, 

accaryo vakta kucalo ’sya labdha, accaryo jnata 
kucalanucistah, 

and Gita, 2, 29, V ^ ^ V ^ v 

accaryavat pacyati kaccid enam, accaryavad vadati 
' tathai ’va ca ’nyah, etc.; ■ ' 
between Katha vs, 1 and Gita, 15, 1 (the idea developed in 
xii, 255, 1 If,) ; and in a few more instances, such as. tasya 
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bhasa sarvam idam vibhati,. Katha ^v, 
sarvam idam vibhati, Mbh. lii, 134, 8. 1 

B„, i, is no. necessary .0 dwel upon *«*■ ^ 
chapter of the Upanishad is epitomize 
The later feature begins at die start, “• 

vikams m «oj of fts^ do no J ^ of 

or spirit tut he knows ^mem^ ^ subM „ ient steeds, and 

fte a ”pW iTth. driver who controls them, samyanta. Alta 

this general imitation follow the three 

10 11 12 one of which appears m the Gita (abo ), 

!rith 1 the 'substitution of amrla for purusa in the second 

rut ts£ s — '-HS: - 

m. smmmm’wmB 

"endowing the mind with wisdom, one m 

tered (by the senses) gets the immortal place- ™ '" s ‘™ 
tion is a mystery, to be repeated to Snatakas I criiitpnro - > 

X 17), and besides containing the gist of fonner wisdom, s 

“cited in the Upanishads” vedSntesu ca giyate, 2«, 16 19 
21 l link there can be no doubt that the epic i sect. on is an 
abbreviation of Katha hi, perhaps under the influence of the 
Maitrayana, as shown below. A preceding sec ion y 
compared with Katha v, 1-2, where the cfly ^vendoom 
is followed by a reference to the hansa, lo , ’ ]ater 

The epic (see under the “group of seven een , ^ 

Upanishad, admits only “nine doors.” and 
the hansa lord, lea, and controller, vaji, senses . 

nine doors, because it is controlledi myaiah, J U nishad 
Other stanzas reflecting the last chapters o _ 

x Compare in the Up., ib, 9 and 12, agnir yathai ‘f J f 
= bahudha yah karoti, with eka evagnir b “a s ami*y , P 
in the epic. Gita, 13, 30, may be a modification of Ka.n 
stanza, by the way, is repeated verbatim in xu, IT.®* Mai _ 

s Thf* last of the three verses is cited again m Vana in py ^ 

trayanaVy Upanishad which substitutes bhttfttirt for gudho tmfc and jnana 
vedibhih for suksmadarcibhih. See the next paragrap 
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are found mingled with copies from other Upanishads in the 
last chapter of the Sanatsujata Parvan. In every case where 
evidence exists it points to the epic being a copy of the Upa- 
nishad. Thus in BAU. v, 1, we read purnam adah purnam 
idam purnat purnam udacyate, purnasya purnam adaya 
purnam eva ’vacisyate, which in the epic, v, 46, 10, appears 
as purnat purnany uddharanti purnat purnani cakrire haranti 
purnat purnani purnam eva ’vacisyate. Again the stanza of 
Katha vi, 9, 

na samdrce tisthati rupam asya, na caksusa pacyati 
kaccanai ’nam 

hrda manlsa manasa ’bhiklpto, ya etad vidur amrtas 
te bhavanti 

is modernized already in Cvet., iv, 17 (idem) and 20, hrda 
hxdistham manasa ya enam evam vidur amrtas te bhavanti, 
and this in the epic, v, 46, 6, appears as 

na sodrcye tisthati rupam asya, na caksusa pacyati 
kaccid enam 

manisaya ’tho manasa hrda ca, ya enam vidur amr- 
tas te bhavanti, 

or, as ib. 20, 

na darcane tisthati rupam asya , 

ye pravrajeyur amrtas te bhavanti. 

The section begins with an explanation of the cukram brahma 
which is mahad yacah and tad vai deva upasate a phrase, 
prior pada, metrically borrowed from the licence of the Upa- 
nishads, where the epic usually writes upasante , to avoid l dt- 
iambus. 1 Here cukram brahma and mahad yacan are from 
Katha v 8 ; vi, 1 ; Cvet. iv, 19 (yasya nama mahad ya^ah). 

Below, cl, 9, the Acvattha and its birds niay be drawn from 

Katha vi, 1, and, after the purnam stanza cited above, cl. , 
1 The later Upanishads resort tc .a ^Mar^devi^ Ito m the Yoga 
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tasmad vai vayur ayatah . . . tasminc ca prana atatalj, « 
parallel to Katha vi, 2 > Then follows, m the epic, cl. • 

angusthamatrah puruso ‘ntaratma, lingasya yogena 
sa yati nityam 

tarn icam Myam aaukalpam adyam, pacyant. mudha 
na virajamanam, 

which appears ib. 27 as : 

ahgusthamatrah puruso mahatma, na drcyate ’sau 
hrdi samnivistah 

ajac caro divaratram atandritac ca, sa tarn matva 
kavir aste prasannah, 

with which Katha iv, 4 (matva dhlro na cocati) may be com- 
pared, and especially iv, 12 : 

angusthamatrah puruso madhya atmani tisthati 
icano bhutabhavyasya na tato vijugupsate, 

5 

and Katha vi, 17 : 

angusthamatrah puruso ‘ntaratma, sada jananam 
hrdaye samnivistah \ 

tarn svac charirat pravrhen munjad iva-isikam dhair- 
yena (tam vidyac chukram) 

The last words are found in the epic, 44, 7, as : 

ta atmanam nirharantl ’ha dehan, munjad isikam iva 
sattvasaiiisthah, 

while just before 46, 27, is found in cl. 25 : 

evam yah sarvabhutesu atmanam anupacyati 
anyatra ’nyatra yuktesu kim sa cocet tatah param, 

which is like lea 6 — 7 in contracted form. 

1 There is here a general resemblance, noticeable chiefly because of the 
correlation of one idea with the next following, interrupted in the epic by 
the puma stanza. With 44, 27, “His form is not in stars, lightning, clouds, 
wind, moon, sun,” compare Katha v, 15, “Not there the sun shines, moon, 
stars, nor lightnings.” 
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The Maitri Upanishad is the Epic 

Especially instructive is the form in which the Maitri or ' 
Maitrayana Upanishad appears in the epic. In the case of 
many of the Upanisliads there is lacking any characteristic 
mark sufficiently peculiar to indentify the Upanishad when it 
appears in epic form. But the Maitri, as is well known, con- 
tains some special stanzas and above all some special terms 
not found elsewhere except in still later Upanishads. It is* 
therefore, more easily indentified, and the possibility that we 
are dealing with material common to the age of the older 
Upanishads is not so great. In all probability it is a later 
Upanishad. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, p. 312, success- 
fully maintains this view, and in his Geschichte der Philo- 
sophic i 2 3 , p. 24, groups it with the Pracna and Mandukya 
as belonging to the group of “later Prose Upanishads^ 
regarding it not only as later than the old prose, but even 
as later than the metrical Upanishads, from both of which 
earlier groups I have given epic parallels in the list above. 

This Maitri Upanishad is found reflected in the epic at 
iii, 213, and in a later imitation in the twelfth book. The-, 
former epic section is based entirely on the Upanishad, and- 
the preceding sections appear to be due to an expansion of 
the same material. The order followed is in general that, 
of the Upanishad. 

The teaching is called brahml vidya, iii, 210, 15. There 
is an introductory systematization, the assumption of the 
universe (as Brahman) consisting of five elements, 1 earth, 
water, light, wind, air, which have as their characteristics (in 
inverted order), sound, touch, color, taste, smell, so related 
that earth has all five ; water, four ; light, three ; wind, two ; 
air, one (sound), making altogether fifteen in combination 
in all created things (210, 17 ; 211, 8). With these five 
“gunas” begins a group of seventeen ; cetana or manas, mind,, 

1 In 210, 17, these are given in reverse order, but in 211, 3, in their usual 
epic order, bhumir apas tatha jyotir vayur akacam eva ca (reversed, kham 

vayur agnir apas tatha ca bhuh). v® 

3 : ’ , 7 ■ '.7 ; 
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as sixth ; intellect as tsevenh ; egoism as eighth ; the five 
senses ; atman, soul, the fourteenth ; and the three gunas, 
rajas, sattvam, tamas. This is “the group of seventeen, 55 
which has as its designation the Unmanifest (avyakta) ; to 
which are added objects of the senses and the manifest and 
unmanifest, making the category of twenty-four. 1 

This is the introductory chapter of the discourse, and its 
likeness to the Maitri Upanishad consists in the initial dis- 
cussion of the elements (which, however, are not called 
fine elements, tanmatra, as they are in the Upanishad, iiu 
2, mahabfautani and gunas), 2 and the statement that this is 
a brahmi vidya, like MU. ii, 3, brahmavidya. As an indica- 
tion of the age of the discourse, it may be observed in pass- 
ing that, in 21 1, 9, the fifteen gunas are said to be properly 
correlated in the remarkable verse : 

anyonyarh na ’tivartante samyak ca bhavati, dvija 

1 Otherwise the commentator. Objects of sense and action-organs are 
not included in the seventeen : ity esa saptadacako racir avyaktasamjnakah, 
sarvair ihe ’ndriyarthais tu vyaktavyaktaih susamvrtaih caturvihcaka 
ity esa vyaktavyaktamayo gunah (210,20-21). Guna is obscure. The 
entirely different group of seventeen in xii, 276, 28, casts no light on 
the subject, but in xii, 330, 46, a similar verse has (in B) sarvair ihe ’ndri- 
yarthaic ca vyaktavyaktair hi samhitah (v. 1. samjnitah) caturvincaka ity 
esa vyaktavyaktamayo ganah, which gives the needed ganah for gunah and 
makes the construction somewhat clearer, though the latter passage is such 
a careless imitation of the one above that in making up the previous list of 
seventeen, at man, ahaihkara, and manas are all omitted from the list 
<buddhi being represented by mabad yat param acrayat) and 54-1 + 5 + 3 
= 17 ! The first group is similar to the group of seventeen in the Vedanta- 
sara, though there the organs of action and the breaths are included with the 
•organs of sense, buddhi and manas. The formal definition of vyakta and 
avyakta in iii, 211, 12, repeated in xii, 330, 49, with grhyate for srjyate and 
with slight v. 1. in xii, 189, 15, is that vyakta, the manifest, is what is 
comprehended by the senses, while avyakta is what is supersensuous, com- 
prehended only by the “fine organs’ 9 (iingagrahyam attndriyam). If the 
reading guna be retained above, it will imply the interpretation of all 
the constituents as gunas. 

2 That is, here, as synonym of dhatu or the elements, which after the 
dissolution of the universe appear in every newly formed body, dhatavah 
pancabhautikah, iii, 211, 11 ; xii, 184, 1. 
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where the use of bhavati for bhavanti (subject, pancadaca 
gunah), though declared by the commentator to be an archa- 
ism, is really a late carelessness. It is further to be observed 
that though in this introduction, and incidentally in a pre- 
ceding section, iii, 207, 72, the organs of sense are given as 
five, yet in iii, 211, 24, they are spoken of as six, 1 in a figure 
which not only reproduces the exact language of the Gita* 
2, 60 and 67, but contains the imagery of the Maitri Upa- 
nishad (ii, 6, rathah cariram, mano niyanta, prakrtimayo ‘sya 
pratodah) : 

sannam atmani yuktanam indriyanam pramathinam 
yo dhlro dharayed racmin sa syat paramasarathih 
indriyanam prasrstanam hayanam iva vartmasu 
* indriyanam vicaratam, etc. 

This image of the senses to be kept under control like horses 
held in check by a charioteer is indeed too general to have 
any bearing on the relation of the epic to the Upanishad (it 
occurs, as said above, in the Katha Upanishad, for instance, 
and again in the epic in purely Buddhistic form at i, 79, 2 — 3 
= Dhammapada 222—223) and might pass unnoticed, were it 
not that the corresponding section of the twelfth book brings 
the two into somewhat closer relationship. As already ob- 
served, the teaching of the Vana in 210 and 21 1 is more or 
less closely reproduced in xii, 330, which, however, omitting 
the stanzas in regard to the six senses, condenses them in the 
statement that one is “tossed about” by the effects of evil 
actions, but then closes with a stanza, 58, which has direct 
reference to transmigration and is in turn omitted from the 
end of iii, 211, paribhramati samsaram cakravad bahuvedanafc, 

1 So both groups of organs, those of sense and of action, are sometimes 
counted as making not ten but eleven, including the thinking faculty, as in 
xiv, 42, 12. Compare the same image and number in xii , 247,2 (above), 
manahsastair ihe ’ndriyaih sudantair iva sarhyanta, etc. In the passage 
above' iii* '211, 13, the sense-organs, indriyani, are defined as apprehenders 
of objects of sense, grahakany esam cabdadinam. The word is derived from 
Indra, xii, 214, 23,§ tribijam (apapafha nr bijam), indradaivatyam tasmad 
indriyam ucyate, with a preceding description of the seeds, the ten chief 
dhamanyah, the three humors, vata, pitta, kapha, and other medicinal in- 
telligence, 'with especial weight on the heart-artery, manovaha, and its 
action as known to AtrL 
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that is, “like a wheel he revolves through transmigrations.’" 
Just so the Maitri Upanishad, ii, 6, says first that the senses- 
are horses and then, after developing the figure, concludes 
with anena (pratodena) khalv Iritah paribhramatl ’dam carl- 
ram cakram iva mrtpacena, “thus goaded he revolves in bodily 
form like a potter’s wheel.” 

The next chapter of the teaching, iii, 212, discusses the 
three gunas as (in general) in Maitri, iii, 5. The section 
before this in the Upanishad, iii, 4, is a close prose prototype 
of the £anti verses (omitted in iii) just preceding the group 
of seventeen (the rest of the section, xii, 330 being parallel 
to iii, 211). This (xii, 330, 42) verse begins asthisthunam 
snayuyutam . . . carmavanaddham (just as in the Upanishad, 
carmana ’vanaddham), and in 28-9, kosakara iva suggests, 
(against the commentator and Deussen) that in the Upanishad, 
the ending kosa iva vasuna should be interpreted accordingly,, 
“filled like a cocoon with (deadly) wealth.” The next chapter 
of Vana, the special chapter under consideration, begins with 
the question how the vital flame can combine with earth-stuff to- 
make the incorporate creature, and how air causes activity. To* 
which the answer is that the flame enters the head and directs 
the body, while air acts by being in the head and in the vital 
flame. This is like the opening of tha Upanishad where it says, 
ii, 6, that the spirit is fire. The answer continues : “All is 
established upon breath which is identified with spirit, 
Purusha, intellect, buddhi, and egoism. Then follows a disqui- 
sition upon the different kinds of bodily airs or breathings.. 
These are named as the usual five, but are incidentally referred 
to as ten, which makes it necessary to understand with the com- 
mentator that the other five are those called naga, kurma, 
krkala (sic), devadatta, and dhanamjaya, besides the usual 
(in-) breathing, with-breathing, off-breathing, up-breathing, 
and through-breathing, which are specifically mentioned A 
This also corresponds to Maitri ii, 6, where the five breaths- 

1 iii, 213, 16, dacapranapracoditah. The ten are named as above in the 
Vedantasara of Sadananda, 99, Bohtlingk’s Chrest. p. 264. The (usual) five- 
are prana, samgna, apana, udana, vyana. The same thing occurs in xii, 185, 
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are associated with the vital flame (Agni Vaicvanara as 
Purusa). 

After the breaths are discussed, there is a passing reference 
to the eleven (not sixteen) vikaras, or transformations by which 
the spirit is conditioned like fire in a pot ; 1 just as Maitri iii, 
3, has first yatha ’gnina *yaspindo ’nyo va ’bhibhutah, etc., and 
then the transformations, gunani ( = vikaras). The corres- 
ponding passage in Canti, here 242, 17, has karmagunatmakam 
for nityam yogajitatmakam, but then both passages continue 
with the stanza : 

devo 2 yah samsthitas (v. 1. samcritas) tasminn, ab- 
bindur iva puskare 

k§etrajnam tam vijanlhi (v. 1. °Iyat) nityam yoga- 
jitatmakam, 

^Know that the divine being who stands in the body like a 
drop of water on a lotus, is the spirit eternal but overcome 
by its association.” The epic texts vary in the next stanza, 
but the sense is the same, to the effect that the individual 
life-spirit, jiva, though conditioned by the three gunas, has the 
-characteristics (gunas) of the atman, while atman again is one 
with the Supreme Atman (paratmakam, 213, 21). The third 
version of the passage, found in xii, 187, 23-25, explains the 
individual spirit, ksetrajna, as atman conditioned by the gu- 
nas of Prakrti, and as Supreme Atman when freed from 

15, where the phrase above reappears in a copy of this section. In xii, 329, 
31 ff. (and elsewhere) the pranas are seven personified creatures, Udana 
born of Samana, etc., as winds, pra, a, ud, sam, vi, pari, and para (vahas). 
Compare also xii, 184, 24, below. 

1 ekadacavikaratma kalasambharasambhrtah mHrtimantam hi tam 
viddhi nityam yogajitatmakam, tasmin yah samsthito hy agnir nityam 
sthalyam iva’hitah atmanam tam vijanlhi nityam yogajitatmakam, 213, 
18-19. 

2 In xii, 246, 29, deva may be jiva, devam tridhatum trivrtam suparnam 
ye vidyur agryam paramatmatam ca, but on the other hand there may be a 
textual error here of devo for dehe. Compare xii, 187, 24, tasmin yah 
samcrito dehe hy abbindur iva puskare. The Supreme Spirit is devo 
inirgunah), xii, 341, 101, as in Cvet Up. i, 8 (here called, 99, yajnesv 
agraharah). 
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“ " ith a .™lrS»ing verses ; 26, however, being 
viddhi jlvagunan m the tonow ius 

almost the same as iii, 213, 22 . 


sacetanam jivagunam vadanti 
sa cestate cestayate ca sarvam _ 

^prdkalp ay p^artayad) yo btovanani 
sapta, 


“They say that the i " divlduai "^^et^The wise say, that 
^ ca^ed^h^many creations to form is still higher (or the 

HlS The } reading in xii, 187 , 23 brings ^^Tatter, 'aUii, 2 , 

closer connection with the P a “ S " yg eso ‘bhibhutah 

has atma bindur i ' /ap '^ ar ^° ° ic has abbindur iva puskare 
prdkrtdir gunaih, whil ___ samyuktah prdkrtdir 

fcrifS ^aCZCs (»he« is here .0S„ 
gunaih, where t Then tfae stanza above, 

the image the wor ds as well as the 

sacetanam, •» . , , •• r . cetanene 'dam carlram ceta- 

.bough, of the Upamsbad, n. 5 ■ ceBnen. „ 

«■* ™ i ^ *■» * 

" ^ lotos-phrase of eariier Upanhh: £ ^ 

* ■ j + above, but to a later chapter, 

does not correspond to V antl aD0V ’ 


| ' ; fi i , [v'yfV/ 


A f last note. A passage in xii, 316, 15-17 

*' '”w" h ‘eie t -i° t f“ l“ ST- said to be “not understood bj common 
^:^rer, ta dMandso_h riSa »d 

242, 20, jivayate takes the place of cestayate. . q bQth the Cant! 

3 C. has acetanam in the Vana passage, but bo 
passages have sacetanam, xii, 187, 26 ; 242, 20. 
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xii, 247, 5. The Yana passage says : “Thus in all beings 
appears the bhutdtman (conditioned spirit), but it is seen 
only by the subtile intellect whereas the Canti passage 
has not bhutatma samprakacate, but gudho ’tma na prakacate* 
“concealed it is not apparent,” that is, it has the text of the 
Kathaka. 1 But in Vana there is the characteristic bhutdtman 
of the Upanishad, which says at iii, 3 : “(Pure) spirit is no- 
more overcome (by environment) than fire is overcome when 
the mass of iron (enclosing it) is hammered ; what is over- 
come is the bhutdtman , which is abhibhuta, overcome, because 
it is bound up with (the transformations) ; ” and further* 
iii, 5 : “Filled with the effect of the gunas (which condition 
it) the bhutatman is abhibbuta (the same etymological tie), 
overcome, by them, and so enters different forms,” 2 A few 
more passages contain this word bhutatman. Of these, two 

1 See the analysis above, p. 30, note 2. 

2 The etymological connection between abhibbuta and bhutatman may 
have suggested to the commentator bis explanation of bhutatman as an 
epithet of mahatman in xiii, 34, 15, where he says that mahatmans are 
called bhutatmans because they have overcome or controlled their thoughts 
(bhuta = vaclkrta). In the epic, bhutatman appears as incorporate spirit in 
xii, 201, 1, where “how can I understand bhutatman ?” is to be thus inter- 
preted ; and as intellect, buddhi, in the reabsorption process described at 
xii, 313, 12, mano grasati bhutatma. Differently employed, the combina- 
tion appears in Gita, 5, 7, where one is said not to be contaminated by 
action if one is sarvabhutatmabhutatma, which, as is shown by parallel 
passages, is not to be divided into sarvabhutatma and bhutatma, but into 
sarvabhuta, atmabhuta, atma, where sarvabhutatmabhuta means one with 
all, or the All-soul. Compare xii, 240, 23, sarvabhutatmabhutasya vibhor 
bhutahitasya ca deva ’pi marge muhyanti ; xii, 47, 82, sarvabhutatmabhu- 
taya . . . namah. Bhutatman means also elemental spirit, as in xii, 298, 
17-19, where it* is said that before the disembodied jiva, or spirit, secures 
a new resting place (ayatana, body), it wanders about as a bhutatman, 
“like a great cloud.” So in xii, 254, 7, the bhutatman of Yogins wanders 
through space and has seven subtile gunas (according to the commentator, 
the fine elements, intellect and egoism), like sattvatman, ib. 6 ; but here* 
too, it is the bhutatman, “standing in the heart,” ib. 12. I observe, by the 
way, that the citation above, “the gods are confounded at the track of him 
who is identical with all created things” (compare the anirdecya gatih, 
“indescribable course, which the moksinah foresee,” xii, 19, 15), shows, as 
does xiii, 113, 7, apadasya padaisinah, that in xiii, 141, 88, padam tasya ca 
vidyate should be changed to na vidyate, as in C. 6477 (sattvam sarva- 


420, yassa \ 


>uld be changed to na vidyate, as in C. 6477 (sattvam sarva- 
mtastham is found in xii, 210, 36). Compare Dhammapada 
;atim na jananti deva. 
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or three deserve particular attention. In xii, 240, 21, it 
appears in a stanza like one to be cited presently, where 
another Maitri word is found, but here the text says merely 
that the bhutatman ( ceases to be conditioned and) enters 
Brahman, where it “sees self in all beings and all beings in 
self.” In cl. 1 1 of the same chapter the bhutatman appears as 
the controller of mind in the same simile of the wild horses 
noticed above, but with a different turn : “Mind, as a charioteer 
his horses, directs the senses ; and the bhutatman which is sea- 
ted in the breast directs mind ; as the mind, restraining and 
letting out the senses, is their lord, so the bhutatman in respect 
to the mind.” In xiv, 51, 1, on the other hand, the mind 
itself is called bhutatman, because it rules the mahabhutas. 
Finally the same term is used of Vishnu in xiii, 149, 140, where 
it is said : 1 

eko Visnur mahad bbutam prthag bhutany anekacah 
trln lokan vyapya bhutatma bhunkte vicvabhug 
avyayah, 

“Vishnu as one is a great spirit (bhuta), and separately is all 
beings ; he, permeating, enjoys the three worlds as bhutatman, 
he the all-enjoyer, indestructible. ” 

It is clear from these passages that bhutatman is not used 
in one strict sense in the epic, but its signification varies 
according to different passages. In one case it is a free spirit 
of elements, 2 but in another the conditioned spirit in the 

1 The quotation here given may be the one cited in PW, from CKDr. s. 
bhutatman 1, 1. But compare also xii, 207, 8, where the Lord Govinda is 
bhutatma mahatma. In the “Secret of the Vedantas” (Upanishads) the 
Intelligence as Lord bhutakrt, maker of elements, is called Bhutatman, xii, 
194, 7- 248, 4, and 14 as Buddhi. 

2 Hence called suksma, fine. This seems to be the sense in xii, 203, 6-7 : 
“As no one has seen the back of Himalaya or of the moon, but cannot say 
it is non-existent, so the fine bhutatman which in creatures has a knowl- 
edge-soul, jnanatmavan, cannot be said not to exist because it has not been 
seen.” With this jhanatman compare, by the way, what is said of the soul, 
ib. 240, 22, yavan atmani vedatma tavan atma paratmani (just after the 
verse cited in the text 240, 21, above, on bhutatman) : “The soul is as much 
in the All-soul as there is knowledge-soul in itself.” 
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body. 1 It is the latter meaning which applies both in the 
Upanishad and in the epic imitation of it. In these cases 
bhutatraan is the atman, spirit, not as being pure Purusa, 
but as being in connection with and conditioned by bhuta, 
that is, imprisoned in matter. It is apparently a popular (not 
philosophical) term for spirit in general, and when used in 
philosophy answers to the ordinary philosophical jlva, incor- 
porate spirit. It is not found in other (old) Upanishads. 

But there is still a closer parallel between the epic and the 
Upanishad. After the verse cited above, it is said, iii, 213, 
24-27, that salvation is attained by peace of mind and by per- 
ceiving self in self, and that this purified spirit by the aid 
of the lighted lamp (of knowledge), seeing self as free of self 
becomes released. 2 Here again we have a peculiarly Maitri 
word in nlrdtman , 'Tree of self,” that is, free from the de- 
lusion of subjectivity. But the two works are here evidently 
identical First, just as the epic says that one must have 
peace of mind, prasada, and be pure, and then becomes nirat- 
man, so in ii, ' 2-4, the Upanishad, after an allusion to sam- 
prasada, the same peace of mind, says that one becomes pure 
and nlrdtman (cuddah piitah cunyah canto ’prano niratma). 
The sign of this peace is explained as when one sleeps sweetly, 
iii, 213, 25 = xii, 247, ll. 3 In the epic the word niratman 
occurs again in much the same way, xii, 199, 123, cantlbhuto 
niratmavan, like the collocation above in the Upanishad. 

1 Compare what is said, Mait. Up. iii, 2. “The bhutatman is affected 
by ignorance, and so gives itself up to objects of sense,” it is said in xii, 
204, 5. 

2 “For self is the friend of self, and even so self is the foe of self,” V, 
34, 64 ; Gita, 6, 5. 

3 Samprasada is susupti, unconscious slumber. Unconscious existence 
is the goal of the soul, for the conditioned spirit, jiva, “glorious, immortal, 
ancient” is a part of this unconsciousness, and on becoming pure enters it. 
In a preceding section this samprasada, or unconscious existence, is decla- 
red to be the body of the universe ; Yah samprasada (am, C.) jagatah 
cariram, sarvan sa lokan adhigacchatl ’ha, tasmin hitam (hi sam, C.) 
tarpayatl ’ha devans, te vai trptas tarpayanty asyam asya, xii, 246, 33, 
where the sense seems to be that the reabsorption of the universe pleases 
the mouth of unconsciousness ; that is, the mouth of Time as Lord of all, 
a metaphor from the preceding verses. So samprasada is a spirit at peace, 
in Chand. Up., cited on the next page. 
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Another passage reads : “The spirit (Itman, but conditioned) 

knows not whither it goes or whence, but the inner-spirit, 

antaratman, is different ; it sees all things ; with the lighted 

lamp of knowledge 1 it sees self in self. Do thou, too, seeing 

self in (or with) self, become freed from self, become all-wise’ r 

(niratma bhava sarvavit, xii, 251, 9-10). This verse, is in fact, 

only a different version of the “lighted lamp” verse above. 

This latter, in turn with its environment, must be compared 

in the original with the Upanishad to see how close are the 

two. But for this purpose I take, not the samprasada passage 

referred to above, which is parallel to Chand. Up. viii, 3, 4, 

but one from the sixth book, where the Upanishad, vi, 20,. 

* 

has 

tada ’ tmaria 'tmanam drstva niratma bhavati, 

whereupon follows a stanza cited, ity evam hy aha, as : 

cittasya hi prasadena hanti karma cubhacubham 

prasannatma, ’tmani sthitva sukham avyayam acnute. 

In the epic, iii, 213, 24, this whole stanza (cloka) appears,, 
cittasya hi prasadena, etc., in exactly the same words? and' 
then, after the definition of prasada and the injunction that 
one must be vicuddhatma, of purified soul, as explained above, 
come the words, cl. 27, drstva 'tmanam niratmdnam sa tada 
vipramucyate. 

When this stanza is repeated in the Upanishad at vi, 34, it 
is preceded by the verse yaccittas tanmayo bhavati, so that 
together we have : 

yaccittas tanmayo bhavati guhyam etat sanatanam 
(L the guhyam of Dhammapada 1, mono settha manomaya * 
compare Pracna Up. iii, 10, yaccittas tenai ’sa pranam ayati) 

1 Here jSanadipena (compare Gita, 10, 11) dlptena ; above, pradlptene 
’va dlpena manodipena. Compare dipavad yah sthito hrdi, Maitri, vi. 30 
(and 36). 

2 In the corresponding Canti chapter, in which I pointed out above the- 
simile of the six senses as horses, and gudho ’tma for bhutatma, this verse- 
is found in a different form, cittaprasadena yatir jahati ’ha cubhacubham,, 
vii, 247, 10. 
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cittasya hi prasadena hanti karma cubhacubham 
which the Anuglta takes up xiv, 51, 27, and 36, in inverse 
order : 

27, yaccittam tanmayo ’vacyam, guhyam etat sana- 
tanam 

36, prasade cai ’va sattvasya prasadam samava- 
pnuyat 

If all these points be compared, first the general order of 
discussion, then the peculiar words which are used in the 
same way in both texts, and finally the identical passage just 
given, it is clear that one of these texts must have followed 
the other. The dispersion of the epic chapter over different 
books certainly makes it seem more likely that it is a copy 
than an original. This opinion is strengthened by the late 
features added in the epic, the freedom in metre, almost 
exclusively characteristic of the later epic, and the late Ve- 
danta grouping of seventeen at the beginning. For this 
group is not the old Samkhya group, which occurs often 
enough elsewhere in the epic, but a modification of it as in 
the Vendantasara* 

The citation in the Maitrayana of the stanza cittasya hi 
prasadena from some source might be referred to the epic, 
but it seems more likely that this, like a dozen other “some 
one says'* verses in the same Upanishad, is a general refer- 
ence, and it is quite counterbalanced by the fact that the 
Vana version in the epic adds a. hidden reference to its 
source in the words mditrdyana-gatac caret, a strange expres- 
sion, which is found only in this verse and in its repetition in 
the twelfth book ; 1 while the speaker in the last verse of the 
Vana chapter confesses that what he has been teaching “is 
all a condensed account of what he has heard.” 2 

1 iii, 213, 34 ; xii, 279, 5 ; with a slight varied reading in xii, 189, 13. 

2 yatha crutam idam sarvam "samasena...etat te sarvam akhyatam, iii, 
213, 40. I suppose no one will lay any weight on the statement of xii, 247, 
which copies Vana here (see above), that (12-14) this is a “secret not handed 
down by tradition,” anaitihyam anagamam (atmapratyayikam castram), but 
an ambrosia “churned from dharmakhyanas, satyakhyana, and the ten 
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It is perhaps worth nothing further that in the Upanishad 
vi, 20-21, one sees the real soul and becomes isolated (where 
the goal is kevalatva), whereas in iii, 211, 15 of the epic, the 
result of this same seeing of self truly is brahmanah samyo- 
gah, union with Brahman ; which carries on the antithesis 
already noticed between the Samkhya tanmatras of the 
Upanishad and the omission of the same in the epic. This 
special designation of tanmatra in iii, 2 is complemented by 
the vicesas mentioned in vi, 10, and is important as showing 
that the Upanishad, as a Upanishad, is late, for none of the 
older Upanishads has either of these terms. Its priority to 
the epic, however, may be urged on still another ground 
than those mentioned above. The Upanishad qoutes stanzas 
freely, and it is scarcely possible that if the epic and Manavic 
verse cited above on p. 27 had existed in verse the prose form 
of the Upanishad would have been used. As Muller says in 
Ms note on the Upanishad passage : “Part of this passage 
has been before the mind of the author” (of Manu together 
with the epic poet). So perhaps, too, with the recognition 
of the eleven (vikaras) in v, 2* The epic has both groups, 
eleven vikaras and also the system’s sixteen, as I shall show 
in a later chapter. As compared with the epic, moreover, 
the Upanishad is distinctly earlier in knowing Yoga as “six- 
fold,” vi, 18, whereas the epic makes it “eightfold,” xii, 317, 
7 If. as does Patahjali, ii, 29. 

I think another circumstance may point to the fact that 
the epic refers directly to the sixth chapter of the Upanishad. 
The world tatstha is not, indeed, used in a pregnant sense in 
the Upanishad. It is simply an ordinary grammatical com- 
plex in the sentence vi, 10, purusac ceta pradhanantahsthah, 
sa eva bhokta . . . bhojya prakrtis, tatstho bhunkte, “Prakrti 
is food; when standing in it (Prakrti), the Purusa enjoys.” 
But in the epic, xii, 315,11, we read sa esa (purusah) pra- 
krtistho hi tatstha ity abhidhiyate, “Purusha is designated as 
tatstha when he is in Prakrti.” As the expression tatstha 

thousand for this applies only to pacyaty atmanam atmani, seeing 
self in self, not to the exposition. 
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occurs only in this Upanishad, according to Col. Jacob’s Con- 
cordance, it seems very likely that the epic verse alludes to the 
tatstha = prakrtistha of the Upanishad, where Purusa is expressly 
purusac ceta, and the epic also follows, 14, with cetanav&as 
tatha cai kah ksetrajna iti bhasitah. 1 

In Up. vi. 15 and Mbh. xi, 2, 24 occurs Kalah pacati bhu- 
tani ; and in the companion-piece to the image of the body as 
a house, cited above from Up. iii, 4, as the same with xii, 330, 
42, namely, Up. i, 3 ? occurs anistasamprayoga = Mbh. xi, 2, 28, 
but I do not think that these universal expressions taken by 
themselves are of any significance. 

On the other hand I cannot regard as unimportant the fol- 
lowing stanzas, beginning with the extraordinary, unsyntactical,, 
verse found in the epic, xii, 241, 32, — 

sanmasan nityayuktasya cabdabrahma ’tivartate 
compared with 237, 8 (Gita 6, 44, jijnasur api yogasya, etc.), 
api jijnasamano ‘pi cabdabrahma ’tivartate 

and with xiv, 19, 66, ' 

sanmasan nityayuktasya yogah, Partha, pravartate 

and with Maitr. Up. vi, 28, 

sadbhir masais tu yuktasya nityayuktasya dehinah 
anantah paramo guhyali samyag yogah pravartate 

and with Maitr. Up. vi, 22 = Mbh. xii, 233, 30, 

dve brahman! veditavye cabdabrahma pararh ca yat 
cabdabrahmani nisnatah pararh brahma ’dhigacchati. 

The last stanza occurs only here and in this Upanishad (ex- 
cepting later copies). 2 The first is a meaningless compound of 

1 It may be noticed here also that in caitanya the vocabulary of the 
pseudo-epic is that of the Upanishad in its later part, vi, 10 and 38 (the 
word is found else only in late Upanishads) . Compare : acaitanyaih na 
vidyate (the tree has a jiva), xii, 184, 17 ; cetanavatsu caitanyam samam 
bhutesu pacyati, “the sage sees one and the same soul in all conscious 
creatures,” xiv, 18, 33. The term is unknown to the Gita and early epic. 

a With the var. lee., dve vidye veditavye, Mund. Up. i, 4 ; Brahmabindu 
Up. i, 17. Compare a sort of parody in xii, 100, 5, ubhe prajne veditavye 
rjvl vakra ca, Bharata. The dve vava brahmano rupe of BAU. ii, 3, 1, are 
perhaps the first pair, though there it is higher and lower Brahman in a 
metaphysical sense. 
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the “six months” stanza and the “two brahman” stanza The 
second is a theoretical advance on the latter, which say 
when one is thoroughly conversant with the word-brahman h 
gets to the highest Brahman. The later Yogm does not ^ 
this necessary, and emends to “even one desirous, of knowle g 
(of Yoga, in Gita) surpasses the word-brahman, while the 
Lonths” stanza in the epic is adjusted to 
ktasya of the MSS. is to be read in the Upamshad as m t 

epic). Here again, the Maitrayana alone has this stanza, nor 

does nityayukta occur elsewhere except in the same way m 

Gita, 8, 14, nityayuktasya yoginah- 

In my opinion these parallels together with the cittasya 
prasadena stanza above indicate that the epic has copied from 

the sixth chapter of the Upanishad as well as from the earlier 

portions. 1 

The Vedic period, then, is represented in the epic down to a 
pretty late stage of Upanishads. The tanmatra era of philos- 
ophy, the trinitarian era of philosophy, these are represented 

by the Upanishad and by the epic ; but only the latest p l o- 
sophical and religious chapters of the epic recognize tanma- 
tras (the name) and the trinity, as only the later Upanishads 

recognize them. . 

Of still later Upanishads, it is possible that the pseudo-epic 

may know 

The Atharvaciras Upanishad. 

The title is applied to Narayana, xii, 339, 113, and the 
commentator explains it as referring to the Upanishad. 2 But 
we must, I think, rest content with the certainty that the 
epic cites {a) the Brhadaranyaka Up., (b) the Kathaka, (c) the 

1 The general lateness of the Upanishad is shown by its recognition, 
v, 2, of the trinity (Muir ap. Holtzmann), which is also recognized in the 

later epic. ^ _ 

* On this and on i, 70, 39-40 in the Caknntala episode, bharundasa- 

magltabhir atharvaciraso ’dgataih . . . atharvavedapravarah, compare 
Weber, IS., vol. i, pp. 383-4. See also above, pp. 8 and 9 (note 1). 
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Maitrayana, or, in other words, copies at least one of each of 
the three kinds of Upanishads, old prose, metrical, and later 
prose. 

Acvalayaoa Grhya Sutra. 

In this Sutra i, 15, 9, occurs a stanza which is found also 
with varied readings in the Kausltaki and BA. Upanishads 
(ii, 11 ; vi, 4, 9, respectively) as a single stanza. This is cited 
in the epic as Vedic, the reading following that of the Sutra 
•and adding one stanza, which clearly belongs to the citation, 
i, 74, 63-64 : 

vedesv api vadantl ’mam mantragramam dvijatayah 
jatakarmani putranam tava ’pi viditaiii tatha 
angad angat sambhavasi hrdayad adhi jayase 
atma vai putranama ’si sa jiva caradah catam 
jivitam tvadadhlnam me santanam api ca ’ksayam 
tasmat tvarh jlva me putra susukhl caradam catam 1 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these citations is 
twofold. First, the epic, synthetically considered, post-dates 
the latest Yedic works. Second, the final redactors were 
priests, well acquainted with Vedic literature. Of these 
points there can be no doubt ; nor is a third open to serious 
objection, namely, that the restriction of philosophical citation 
to philosophical chapters does not prove anything in regard 
to the date of the epic that preceded the insertion of these 
chapters. 

Puranas and Itihasas. 

Whether the Puranas, ascribed to Romaharsa {sic) in xii, 
319, 21, precede or follow epic literature, is not a question 
that can be answered categorically. Nothing is commoner 
than the statement made by some epic character that a story 
was heard by him long ago in a Parana. 2 But most of the 

1 Acvalayana is mentioned only in the pseudo-epic, xiii, 4, 54. On this 
and his mention of the epic, see below, and Holtzmann, loc, cit, p. 27, with 
other supposed references to Sutras. 

% For example xiii, 84, 59, maya crutam idam purvam purane. For the .re- 
lation between the extant Puranas and the epic, compare Holtzmann, loc. cit., 
p. 29 ff. There is no earlier allusion to an extant Parana (SEE. ii. p. xxviii) 
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extant Puranas are in their present shape certainly later than 
the epic. Nevertheless, before the great epic was completed 
the eighteen Puranas were known, since they are mentioned 
as a group xviii, 5, 46 (not in C.) and 6, 97. Further, a Vayn 
Parana is referred to in iii, 191, 16 : 

etat te sarvam akhyatam atltanagatam tatha 

Vayuproktam anusmrtya Puranam rsisamstutam. 

This statement, however, implying that the Parana treats, 
of future events, though illustrated in this instance by the. 
epic’s account of later ages, scarcely tallies with the early 
epic use of the word, which regularly connotes atita, the 
past, but not anagata, (account of) things to be; yet it corre- 
sponds exactly to the ordinary contents of the later Puranas. 
On the other hand, the pseudo-epic contains this later sort of 
Purana, known as Purana as well as akhyana and mahopa- 
nisada, where future events are described. 1 It is to be re- 
marked, moreover, that this reminiscence of Vayu’s Parana,, 
a work which is referred to again in the Harivanca, is con- 
tained in the Markandeya episode, which long interpolation 
is itself virtually a Purana. That some of the verses in the 
extant Vayu are like some in the epic proves nothing in 
regard to the relative age of either, 2 There is no real idea- 

than that in Ap. Dh. S.; ii, 9, 24, 6, where a Bhavisyat Purana is cited, the 
words having an epic strain, perhaps to be filled out with vljarthah svarge 
(jfvanti yavad) abhutasamplavat. See also above, p. 6. On the Puranas 
as depositories of Vedic Cruti, see the quotation above, p. 4, and compare 
H, 3, 33, 5, etat te kathayisyami puranam brahmasammitam nanacrutisa- 
mayuktam. 

1 xii, 340, 95-125, future avatars, conquest of Kalayavana, etc., called 
mahopanisadam (sic, neuter), in cl, 111, puranam in 118 and 124, akhyanam 
in 125. Closely united are “praise and Puranas” (known to Sutas) in xii, 
53, 3 (not like the stuticastra, praise-treatises, of the late passage, ii, 452> 
where, however, B, 11, 35, has stuticastrani). 

3 Even the Garuda and Varaha Puranas may precede the final revision 
of the whole epic, though the evidence for reference is far from conclusive ; 
but on the other hand our present Puranas may have been so changed as 
ndt to agree in any detail with puranas that once bore these names. The 
arguments are given by Holtzmann, lo*c. cit. The epic passages supposed to 
refer to the Puranas are H., 3, 33, 5 (above) and i, 31, 3. The epic declaration 
i, 2, 386, that it is the base of all Puranas, presupposes a goodly number 
already in existence ; but this statement is as late an addition to the poem. 
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tity in the account cited from the Vayu Parana and the extant 
Vayu Parana. In the description of the Kali age, for instance, 
where the epic (in the part said to be from the Vayu Purana) 
has, 190, 64, Cudra dharmam pravaksyanti, brahmanah, 
paryupasakah, the Vayu, Iviii, 41, says Cudraclryac ca 
brahmanah, and where the epic, ib. 97, has utsadayisyati 
mlecchaganan, the Vayu, ib. 78, has mlecchan hanti, but here 
there is nothing characteristic. On the other hand, the most 
striking features in the epic account, the edukas, and Kalki, 
with the heavy taxes laid upon priests, cL 62, 65-67, 93 IF., 
are not found in the Vayu at all. Noticeable also is the fact 
that the epic account not only has more than the Vayu, but 
has contradictory statements. Thus in cl. 58, the Vayu 
declares one of the signs of the evil age to be that girls less 
than sixteen will bear children ; while in the epic the sign is 
that girls of five or six will bear and boys of seven or eight 
will beget children : pahcame va 5 tha saste va varse kanya 
prasuyate, saptavarsa ’stavarsac ca prajasyanti naras tada, 
190, 49. Taken altogether, the epic account seems to be an 
extended and exaggerated reproduction of that in the Vayu 
Parana, but it is impossible to say whether it is really based on 
the extant text or not. The Puranic version, however, does not 
seem to be taken from the epic account, and as the latter is 
expressly said to be from the Parana it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Markandeya episode was inserted into the 
epic after the Vayu Purana was written, though this must 
remain only a supposition. 

Another long intrusion in the same third book of the epic, 
this time in the Tirtha stories, iii, 110 IF,, leads to a result 
somewhat more definite in respect of the relation between 
the particular story intruded into the epic and the Padma 

as is the mention of the eighteen. I suppose most scholars will accept the 
“eighteen Puranas” as actually referring to eighteen, and I am inclined to 
do so myself. At the same time the number is more or less conventional 
in the epic (see the groups of eighteen spoken of below), and even in the 
period of the Upanishads literary works may have been grouped in 
eighteens : yajnarupa astadaco&tam avaram, yesu karma, with Deussen’s 
remark on ukta and attempt to explain the number, Munch Up. i, 2, 7, 
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Parana. Here, according to the acute investigation of Dr. 
LUders, Die Sage von R§yacrnga, the epic account in its 
present form is based upon that of the Purana. Dr. LUders 
thinks indeed, p. 103, that there was an earlier epic form of the 
story which antedated the Puranic account. But it is at least 
certain that the present epic form is subsequent to the present 
Puranic form, and that the tale is drawn from popular sources 
that antedate in all probability all the literary versions in 
Sanskrit. 

Leaving the modern Purana, as it is described, e. g., in 
Vayu Purana, iv, 10. 

sargac ca pratisargac ca vanco manvantarani ca 

vancanucaritam ce ’ti puranam pancalaksanam, 

and turning to the meaning of the word in the epic, there is no 
essential difference between atlta, akhyana, 1 purana and 
itihasa. Together with the more general katha, all these words 
mean ordinarily an old tale, story, legend or incident. Rarely 
is Purana itself used of cosmogony, but a case occurs in xii, 
201, 6, where the phrase tad ucyatam puranam refers to the 
origin of earth, heaven, creatures, wind, sky, water, etc. 
The birth of Asuras and Suras is a Puranic topic in i, 65, 38. 
When not an adjective to akhyana, which is a common func- 
tion of the word, it is an equivalent substantive. Thus the 
Nandini tale is an akhyanam puranam, i, 175, 2, while in xii, 
343, 2, hanta te vartayisyami puranam, the word in the phrase 
takes the place of Itihasa ; as it does in i, 196, 14, cruyate 
hi purine ‘pi Jatila natna Gautaml. 

From remote antiquity these Pur anas or tales of old were 
associated with Itihasas, legends, whether cosmological or not 
(the distinction is quite artificial). They were narrations, 
kathas, composed partly in prose and partly in verse, gathas. 
Katha itself is entirely non-specific, and may be a causerie 
rather than a tale, as in ix, 38, 16, where are mentioned 

> Synonymous with this is the word upakhyana. Thus the Cakuntala 
episode and Namuci myth, ix, 43, 33, bear the name upakhyana, and in v, 
18, 16, and 19 it is synonymous with akhyana. The Fowler’s tale is a 
dharmakhyana, iii, 216, 36 (compare a reference to many such, p. 5, 
above). ■ v w.;V'v ir";- ■ ' 
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religious conversations, 1 citrah katha vedam prati. A legend, 
such as that of Agastya, is a katha divya, iii, 100, 2. The maho- 
panisadam alluded to above is a kathamrtam, the essence, sara , 
of hundreds of upakhy anas, xii, 340, 127. So the Cvetadvipa 
story is a kalhasara, xii, 336, 16. 

But the especial characteristic of the old legend is that it 
relates the story of great kings or gods 2 and their acts in the 
past. In iii, 298, 7, Dyumatsena is solaced “by the help of 
tales of former kings, 1 ’ citrarthaih purvarajnam kathacrayaih, 
according to the recommendation in the epic itself : “Comfort 
those afflicted in mind with tales of the past/' yasya buddhili 
paribhavet tam atitena santvayet, i, 140, 74 ; an instance being 
the story of Nala, klrtana, itih^sa, itihasah puranah, as it is 
indifferently called, iii. 79, 10, 11, 13, 16. 

The word itihasa may also have the meaning “saying/’ 
rather than “legend.” Thus in iii, 30, 21 : 

atra ’py udaharanti ’mam itihasam puratanam 
Icvarasya vace lokas tisthante na *tmano yatha, 

where itihasa is equivalent to pravada, a proverbial saying 
(in this instance repeated in cl. 25 and in other parts of the 
epic). But ordinarily the word means a tale, of which the 
hemistich just cited is the stereotyped introduction, as in iii, 
28, 1 and passim. 3 It is important to notice that, as itihasa is 
used for proverb and glta gatha is also used in the same way* 


1 So a philosophical discourse of religious content, moksadharma, is an 
Itihasa, xii, 334, 42 ; and the tale of a good Brahman is a katha on 
duty, xii, 354 ff. 

2 The tale of Atharvan finding Agni when the latter disappeared is an 
Itihasa puratana, iii, 217 and 222. In iii, 183, 46, puravfrttah kathah 
punyah, are “tales of kings, women, and seers.” With puravftta as adj. 
compare kathayanti puravjttam, itihasam, xii, 18, 2 ; as a noun it is not 
uncommon, rajfiam puravrttam, “a tale of kings,” etc., as is illustrated 
sufficiently in PW. (compare vrttanta). Khandava’s burning is a p&uranl 
katha £§isamstuta, i, 223, 16. “Men, snakes, and demons” is the subject 
of a “divine tale,” katha divya, in iii, 201, 4. 

3 A word of analogous formation is aitihya, equivalent to traditional 
report, Yeda. It is found, e. g., in xii, 218, 27 and 247, 13, and G. v, 87. 23, 
as one of a group of sources of knowledge besides anumana and pratyakfa. 
Compare itivrtta, as legend, in i, 1, 16. 
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for example, the na jatu kamah proverb, i, 75, 49-50, so the 
phrase to introduce a tale, Itihasa, may substitute gathas, as 
in iii, 29, 35, atra *py udaharanti ’ma gathah ...gitah. Such 
gathas refer to action or to ethical teaching (compare the same 
formula for both, loc. cit. and ii, 68, 65). A difference may 
be imagined in the element of song of the gatha, but this is 
illusory. The gathas are indeed said to be sung, as in the 
case just cited (cl. 34-44 are the gita gathah), but singing is 
too precise a translation. As shown above, even the 
Aranyakas are “sung”, and in point of fact the gathas are 
synonymous with clokas and are recited. Stanzas of Puranas 
are thus said to be sung. 1 Conversely, gathas are not always 
sung, iii, 135 , 45 , atra ’py udaharanti ’ma gatha devair 
udahrtah ; while ib. 54 is another illustration of the word 
gatha meaning only a current proverbial cloka. But in this 
case it is woven together with the legend of Dhanusaksa, 
whose direct curse not succeeding in slaying his enemy, lie 
destroyed the mountain, in the life of which was bound up the 
life of the invulnerable foe. Hence they say “man can never 
escape his fate 

ucur vedavidah sarve gatham yam tarn nibodha me 
na distam artham atyetum ico martyah 2 kathamcana 
mahisair bhedayamasa Dhanusakso mahxdfaaran 

Such gathas 3 are even incorporated into the law-books ; 
“Verses recited by Yama” are cited (by those that know 
antiquity and the law) “in the law-books” on the sin of selling 
a son or daughter, xiii, 45 , 17. 4 

1 Compare Tlrtha gatha and Tlrtha cloka, iii, 88, 22 ; 89, 17 ; 90, 6 ; 
“the cloka sung in a Parana,” purane cruyate gitah clokah, v, 178, 47; 
puraxxah cloko gitah, iii, 300, 33 (a proverb on fame) ; Holtzmann, loc, cit, 
p. 29 ff. 

I* The reading amartyah in B. would require api. C. has martyah. 
The proverb appears in a different form, v, 40, 32, na distam abhyatikran- 
tum cakyam bhutena kenacit. 

4 In the Ramayana also, eti jlvantam anando naram varsacatad api is 
given as a kalyanl or pauram gatha laukikl, v, 34, 6 ; vi, 126, 2{G. 110,2). 

4 atra gatha Yamodgltah kirtayanti puravidah dharmajna dharmacas- 
tresu nibaddha dharmasetusu, yo manusyah *svakam putram vikrlya 
dhanam icchati kanyam va jtvitarthaya yah culkena prayacchati, saptavare, 
etc. 
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The best known example of the last case, gathas recited by 
a divinity, is found in the Harigitas (plural), xii, 347, 11, that 
is the Bhagavad Gita (Upanishad). 1 2 3 Here the ‘"singing” is 
that of the Aranyakas. As Vedantas are Upanishads (above, 
p. 9), so we find in xii, 247, 21, yat tan maharsibhir drstam 
(= Veda), vedantesu ca glyate, 4 "what is revealed in the Veda 
and sung in the Upanishads.” 

Suefa tales and legends are said to be the epic itself, which 
is called indifferently an Itihasa, a Purana, or Krsna’s Veda. 2 
As the Chandogya Upanishad applies the title '"fifth Veda” to 
the Itihasapurana, so the epic claims the same title : 

itihasapuranah pancamo vedanam, Chand. Up., vii, 1, 2, 4 
(So each is a Veda in Cat. Br. xiii, 4, 3, 12-13.) 

adhltya caturo vedan sangan akhy anapancaman , vii 9, 29 

sangopanisadan 8 vedanc catur akhy anapancaman, iii, 45, 8 

vedan adhyapayamasa Mahabharatapancaman, i, 63, 89 and 
xii, 341, 21.* 

In the opening stanzas 5 of the great epic it is described as a 
Samhita, collection, a grantha, book, a Purana, an akhyana, 
an Itihasa, a Kavya, a poem containing various Castras, full 
of Vyakhyas (valyakhya) or narrations, and Upanishads. It 
is true that it is also called a Dharmacastra, yet this represents 
but one side of its encyclopaedic nature, as it is besides 
Arthacastra, Dharmacastra, and Kamacastra, i, 2, 383. When 
the character of the work as a whole is described, it is in 

1 bhagavadakhyanam, ib. 2 ; here a recitation about the Lord, not by 
the Lord. But the Gita is a recitation by the Lord, gfta bhagavata svayam, 
ib. 349, 8. 

2 i, 62, 16-18, idam puranam . . . itihasam . . karsnam vedaih vidvan. 
So the imitation of the Gita in the twelfth book is called “Krsna’s 
Religion,” Satvato dharmah {see below). 

3 The other form occurs, e. g., iii, 206, 2, sahgopanisado vedan adhite. 

4 Compare also v, 43, 41 ; ix, 6, 14 (as above), and vedahc ca ’dhijage 
sangan setihasan, i, 60, 3 ; itahasapuranesu nanaciksasu bodhitah 
vedavedahgatattvajnah, i, 109, 20 ; vedesu sapuranesu rgvede sayajurvede 
. . . purane sopanisade tathai ’va jyotise ayurvede tathai 9 va ca, xii, 342, 
6-9; ye ‘dhlyate setihasam puranam, xiii, 102, 21 ; yad etad ucyate castre 
setihase ca chandasi, xiii, 1 11, 42. ' 

5 i, 1, 16,49, 55,61, 72. 
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terms of epic story, not of didactic code. Even the Harivanca 
poet does not fail to distinguish the two elements. He boasts 
that the epic is an akhyanam bahvartham crutivistaram, but 
still says that it is the Bharati katha, Bharata story, the root 
of which is the dramatic episode of the Rajasuya, which 
led to the development of the story (H. 3, 2, 13 ff.). So 
another poet proclaims : “I will relate the great good fortune 
of that great-hearted king the Bharata, whose brilliant Itihasa, 
story, is called the Mahabbarata,” i, 99, 49. The reason 
that Krsna Dvaipayana spent three years in making the 
epic was not only that he wished to do a good thing but that 
he wished to “extend the glory of the Fandus and other 
warriors.” 1 

Constituting a small but important part of the various tales 
told in the epic are found genealogical verses, anuvanca-clokas 
(or gathas), which commemorate the history of the race of 
valiant kings and great seers of the past. I shall speak of 
them again hereafter. Here it suffices to say that such verses 
are either sung by professional rhapsodes, or recited by 
narrators. The rhapsodes, however, were quite distinct from 
the Brahmans, who recited the epic stories. For a priest to be 
a professional story-teller or a rhapsode was as bad for him as 
to be a juggler or a physician. 2 


Drama, 


There remains only one class of literature which may 
doubtfully be included under the head of literature known 
to the epic poets, the drama. Whether there was already a 
literary drama is, however, chiefly a matter of definition. 
It is conceivable that the story-tellers and rhapsodes may have 
developed dramatic works before any such works were 
written, that is, became literature in a strict sense, and that 


1 i, 62, 27-28. 

2 xiii, 23, 15, gayana nartakac cai ’va plavaka vadakas tatha kathaka 
yodhakac cai ’va ’rajan na rhanti ketanam ; ib. 90, 11, among apankteyas 
are kucilavas, rhapsodes, and idol-makers (above, p. 1 5). A priest is 
insulted on being called a professional eulogist, bandin, i, 78, 9-10. 
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the akhyana may have been dramatically recited. But it is 
also true that the early epic does not mention the play or 
drama. Nevertheless a kind of drama existed before the 
epic was ended. Compare iv, 16, 43 : 

akalajha ’si, sairandhri, cailusi ’va virodisi 
From the expression “thou weepest like an actress” one 
might hastily conclude that we have here a reference to real 
drama. But pantomime expresses weeping, and no mention 
of real drama occurs in the epic except in the passage ii, 11, 
36, where Drama is personified : 

nataka vividhah kavyah kathakhyayikakarikah, 
which is anything but an early verse. 1 In the Harivanca, on 
the other hand, which probably dates from a time posterior to 
our era, we find not only pantomime, abhinaya, but even the 
dramatic representation of the “great Ramayana poem,” in 
which the vidusaka, or stage-jester of the regular drama, 
takes part, H. 2, 89, 72 ; 92, 59. 

But even abhinaya, or pantomime, is not mentioned in the 
epic proper under that name and no technical dramatic term 
is found anywhere in it. This is the more surprising as the 
manner in which the epic is told gives abundant opportunity 
to introduce both the terms and allusions to dramatic repre- 
sentation. Shows of dances are frequently mentioned, but 
the spectators never hear the players even when mentioned 
as natas, a doubtful word which might be actor and may be 
pantomiraist Not to speak of the absence of caubhikas and 

1 Dramatic recitations are of course another matter, and pantomime 
must be separated from drama. According to Fick, Sociale Gliederung, p. 
188, the same relation exists in the Jatakas, where also nata and nataka do 
not yet mean actors but pantomimes, as “dramatic performances are 
nowhere described.” This is, in my opinion, the state of affairs in the epic 
prior to the writing of the late additions (see* the allusion below), ii, 11, 
36, belongs clealy to an interpolated scene, and the fact that real drama, 
nataka, is mentioned only here in the whole epic till the Harivahca, should 
show its age. He who refers the passage to 500 B. e„ must ignore its 
uniqueness and the fact that the rest of the epic knows no such word. See 
my Ruling Caste, p. 329, and also Professor Rhys Davids’ interesting note 
on the Brahma- Jala Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, p. 7 (with my note 
below, p, 57, on prekkha). 
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others elsewhere mentioned as actors, and of the dramatic vitas, 
cakaras, and vidusakas, when groups of people of this grade 
are given, 1 even the granthika appears only as a rhapsode 
processional singer, and the characters are described merely 
as “seeing, 55 pacyanto natanartakan, ii, 33, 49 ; i, 218, 10, etc. 
The expression “ stage 55 and the various vague terms for 
actors can be referred to mimes with perfect propriety and 
in the absence of everything that would indicate real drama 
ought perhaps to be so referred. In the expression “God 
treats men as men do a doll on a string,” iii, 30, 23, the refer- 
ence must be to the sort of Punch and Judy show which is 
still performed in town and village. Even in xii, 36, 25, 
rangastri, “stage-woman, 55 may perhaps most reasonably be 
explained as the equivalent of the actress mentioned above. 
Like the Harivahca, the Ramayana speaks of theatrical exhi- 
bitions, natakany ahuh (or cakruh), R. ii, 69, 4; G. 71, 4. 
Rhapsodic drama is alluded to also in the Mahabhasya, where, 
as Weber has shown, the actors are seen and heard and tra- 
gedies are presented in costume. Rut the Mahabharata 
neither alludes to such dramatic plays nor does it notice the 
Natastltra. 2 All that is heard seems to be songs and instru- 

1 Such groups are frequently found in lists of persons who are not 
eligible, and are generally regarded as vulgar or dangerous, but in all 
those groups among dancers, singers, rhapsodes, etc., no technical word of 
the regular drama is found. 

3 Compare Weber, IS. xiii, p. 487 ; Holtzmann, loc. cit., p. 78 ff. The 
latter scholar says “die gauze dramatische Literatur ist spater als 
das Mahabharata.’V He means therewith, I presume, the received 
drama of Kalidasa and others. There is certainly in the epic 
nothing like the natakikrta Ramayana of the Harivahca* The 
chronological value of the Mahabhasya data would be greater if one knew 
to which century they reverted, but Weber himself warns against taking 
them as of certain worth for any time earlier than the end of the eighth 
century A. D., loc, cit p* 320. A Punch and Judy show is implied in v, 
39, 1, sutraprota darumayl ’va yosa. The Sutradhara appears only in i> 
51, 15, where he is a sthapati, or architect, and a Sutah pauranikah. The 
application of the name here is apparently to the sutra, linesor plans, drawn 
up by the architect (xii, 10,983, but B. has mudra for sutra, 299, 40). Lists 
of natanartakagayanas are found in iii, 15, 14 ; xii, 69, 60 ; rahgavatarana, 
ib, 295, 5. Ini, 184, 16, though natas and Sutas come with dancers and 
praisers and boxers, ttiyodhakas, only praisers are heard (Sutas, 188, 24). So 
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ments : “The musicians sounded their instruments together ; 
the dancers danced also ; the singers sang songs/ 9 nanrtur 
nartakac cal 9 va jagur geyani gayanah, i, 219, 4. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that the technical nataka 
with its vidusaka, etc., that is, the drama in its full form, was. 
unknown to the epic proper. What was known was clearly 
pantomime. Dramatic recitation like that of the Bhasya may 
be inferred only if one ignores the facts mentioned above, 
which is possible if the (non-hearing but) seeing of shows 
be taken as a general expression. On the other hand, the 
akhyana-reciters may have been dramatic without the set- 
ting noticed in the Bhasya. They are heard rather than 
seen. I have already noticed the fact that Narada is the 
representative of Bharata as the genius of music, and that 
the latter is not known to the epic in his later capacity. 1 

in ii, 4, 7, (with vaitalikas); and in the danamahakratu at xv, 14, 17, which 
is natanartakalasyadhyah. A dance-hall, nartanacala, nartanagara, is 
mentioned in iv, 22, 3, 16, and a preksagara, “hall for seeing,” is made 
according to Castra rule in i, 134, 10-11, a temporary affair fora joust, 
helped out with mancas ; a samajavata (more elaborate) in 185, 16 ; while 
“spectators at an arena,” preksakah . . . rangavata iva, iii, 20, 27, are 
alluded to. Other stage- words, rangabhumi, etc., occur occasionally without 
specific application to acting. The use to which preksa and samaja are put, 
when they are explained in the epic, should make one hesitate to translate 
the same words in Manu more specifically than “shows and meetings,” 
and the same is true of prekkha in Pali. 

1 The pseudo-epic, xiii, 33, 12, says that some priests are thieves some 
are liars, and some are natanartakas, which the commentary illustrates by 
saying that Valmiki and Vicvamitra are examples of the thief, while Bharata 
and others are examples of natanartakas (Narada is an example, of the liar, 
as he is kalahapriyah). Here, and in the quotation above, natanartaka is 
one, “actor-dancer.” For the part played by dolls in the early Hindu 
drama, see Professor PischeTs illuminating essay, Die Heimat des Puppens- 
piels (1900). He also gives references to previous literature on the drama. 


CHAPTER TWO. 

INTERRELATION OF THE two epics. 

i • Tnrlin the Mahabharata, the great 

OF the two early epics of India, the Man* . 

epic, is traditionally attributed to a distribute , y . 

also credited with the distribution or edhing of the Vedas 

-_ d of several other works. Different editions and form 

declarers are also noticed. In other words, there was no one 

author of the great epic, though with a not uncommon con - 

sion of editor with author, an author was recognized, called 
Vyasa. Modern scholarship calls him The n nown, 

Vvasa for convenience. , 

But if the great epic lacks an author with a real name, the 

littl! epic, the Ramayana, is the work of a definite personality 

Here there is no question of disputed authors 5 , ^ 

more -or less plainly marked interpolation and addition. 

great maha, Bharata-epic is really, as it is designa e , 
fection, Samhita, the reputed author of which, 
generally to the parallel figure in Greece, yet out-Homers Ho- 
mer while beside the huge and motley pile that_goes by 
Vyasa’s name stands clear and defined the little Ramayana o 
Vaimiki, as (in this respect) besides Homer’s vague Homenca 
stands the distinct Argonautika of Apollonius. 

As the relation between the two Hindu epics, especially 
point of age, has often been discussed, I do not purpose o 
repeat all the details here, but to take up the study of the 

great epic from a new point of view. For the reason why so 

much theorizing in regard to relative age has been spent on 
the epics without satisfactory result— adhuc sub judice _ 
that hitherto there has been no recognition of the underlying 

unity of epic speech. Hence discussions in regard to the Pos- 
sibility of totally different origins of the two epics and the 
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different ages they represent, while their common base has 
been ignored. 

In regard to the final growth of each, it may be said at once 
that neither epic was developed quite independently of the 
other. The later Ramayana implies the Mahabharata, as the 
later Mahabharata recognizes the Ramayana of Valrmki. It 
is not, then, a question of absolute separation, but only of the 
length we may go in separating. 


Neither epic has a definitive text. The question therefore 
naturally arises whether there is any use in arguing about the 
original form of either poem. In regard to the Mahabharata, 
this question has been answered negatively by Dr. Winternitz,. 
who holds that all work on the epic is useless till we have the 
text of the Southern recension, of which he has lately pub- 
lished, in the Indian Antiquary, some interesting specimens. 
Rut it is doubtful whether the publication of the whole 
Southern version would result in a text any more definitive 
than that of the Ramayana. At most we should have two 
versions, more or less independent of each other, each showing 
omissions and interpolations as viewed in the light of the 
other. This would be of considerable value indeed, as proving 
that the text has been freely altered, a conclusion inevitable 
even without this support, but based with its aid on objective 
reality. Nevertheless, though the Southern recension would 
be thus valuable, its absence does not preclude the possibility 
of obtaining provisional data of importance from the Northern 
recension alone, either in regard to its relation to the Rama- 
yana or in respect of its own development. Such data must 
finally be checked in detail by a comparison with those of the 
alternate text ; but as a whole they suffice to cast much light 
on several moot points, and in themselves are useful in de- 
monstrating that the great epic is the result of the labors of 
different writers belonging to different schools of style and 
thought ; a result diametrically opposed to the view of the 
method calling itself synthetic, and likely to be rather twice- 
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proven than disproven by the eventual publication of the 
Southern text. 

In regard to the texts of the Ramayna, I need only refer 
to the invaluable essays of Professor Jacobi, seconded by the 
recent analyses of Dr. Wirtz and Dr. Liiders , 1 especially as this 
epic is not the chief object of consideration in this volume. It 
is, however, obvious that exactly the same conditions obtain 
here as in the case of the great epic, and it may be added that 
if there were a third epic the same conditions would obtain 
there. There is no fixed epic text because Hindu epic poetry 
was never fixed. All epic poems were transmitted at first orally, 
and the various rewriters treated them exactly as the rhapsodes 
had previously done, altered and added as they pleased. 
Reconstruction of the original text is therefore out of the 
question. All that can be done is to excise the most palpable 
interpolations in each traditional rendering. 

Neither of the epics, as such, is recognized before the late 
period of the Grhyasutras, and the first epic recognized here 
and in other Sutras is *the Bharata. The question has often 
been raised which epic is the older. In our present state of 
knowledge it may be said that this question cannot now and 
probably never can be answered in one word. In the first 
place, it will always be idle to speak of either epic as the older 
without specifying whether one means the present text or the 
original text ; for that these, in the case of either epic, are 
convertible terms is an idea refuted by even a superficial 
acquaintance with the poems. Assuming, however, that the 
question implies priority of epic qua epic as a new genus of 
literature, and whether this form first arose as Ramayana or 
(Maha) Bharata, this too cannot be answered categorically, 
because parts of the latter are older than the former, and the 
former is older than the mass of the latter, as will be shown. 
Personally I have no doubt that the Pandu (pandava) form of 
the great epic is later than the Rama epic ; but, since one was 

1 Das Ramayna (together with special studies mentioned hereafter), by 
Professor Jacobi ; Die Westliche Rezension des R., by Dr. Hans Wirtz; 
Die Sage von Rsyacrnga, by Dr. Heinrich Liiders, Gott. Nachr. 1897, p. 
87 . 




M. ciokac ca ’yam puragito Bhargavena maMtmana 
akhyate Ramacarite nrpatim prati, Bharata, 

^ rajanam prathamarh vindet tato bharyam tato 
dhanam 

rajany asati lokasya kuto bharya kuto dhanam 

1 na hantavyah striya iti, “Women may not be slain.” The general 
role is found also in R. ii, 78,21, avadhyah sarvabhutanam pramadal? 
ksamyatam iti. 

2 Rather than a common source, as I thought previously, AJP. xx, p. 
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a slow outgrowth from a Punjab Kuru epic, and the other, of 
unknown antecedents was developed far to the East, in much 
more polished form, while only the Bharata is recognized in 
Vedic literature, I have as little doubt that there was a ‘Bharata 
epic before there was a Ramayana ; whereof also I shall speak 
again in a subsequent chapter. Here I wish merely to notice, 
in passing, the ridiculous claim that the Ramayana dates from 
the “twelfth or thirteenth century” B. C. This claim has been 
made not only by Hindus but by Occidental scholars. Whether 
there was a Rama story at that period or (just as well) twelve 
or thirteen centuries earlier no man can know. But that 
Valmiki’s Kamayna can lay claim to no such age the slightest 
historical consideration will show, not to speak of an examina- 
tion of the almost classical metre of the poem. 

The Mahabharata, besides giving the Rama story as an 
episode, Rama-upakhyana, has four direct references to the 
Ramayana (apart from an allusion to Great Itihasas). The 
first is the citation of a verse actually found, as Professor Jacobi 
has shown, in the extant poem of Valmiki, api ca ’yam pura 
gitali cloko Valmlkina bhuvi, vii, 143, 67 (R. vi, 81, 28), 1 The 
second is the citation of a verse from Bhargava’s Ramacarita 
(Bhargava being, as Professor Weber has shown, a title of 
Valmiki), which agrees in sense and words closely enough with 
R. ii, 67, 11, to indicate that the Mahabharata poet of this 
passage, xii, 57, 40, had in mind this or the original form (for 
it is to be noticed that the name is not fixed) of this verse in the 
Ramayana, 2 and to make improbable the synchronous collec- 
tion of the former epic at xii, 67, and 68 (cf. ci 15) : 
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R. arajake dhaoam na ’sti na ’sti bharya ’py arajake 
idam atyahitam ca ’nyat kuto satyam arajake 

The third and fourth cases refer to the Ramayana without 
mention of the poet : iii, 147 , 11 , “Hauumat is very renowned 
in the Ramayana xviii, 6, 93 (repeated in the Harivahca) : 
“In the Veda {which is) the beginning (of literature), in the 
holy Ramayana (which is) the end, and in the Bharata (which 
is) the middle, in all (literatures), Vishnu is besting.” 1 The 
Harivahca adds three more references, two to Valmiki, and 
one to a dramatic representation of the Ramayana. Valmiki 
in these passages and perhaps in i, 55, 14, as Professor Holtz- 
mann surmises, is credited with being a poet. This is also 
implied in xiii, 18, 8-10. Everywhere else, and he is mentioned 
serveral times, ii, 7, 16 ; iii, 85, 119 ; v, 83, 27 ; xii, 207, 4 , he 
is recognized only as a saint. 

In this material, -which 1 recapitulate here only for a view of 
the chief data, 2 the most striking fact is the antithesis between 
the notices of the Ramayana as found in the early and later 
Mahabharata. The Rama story is referred to over and over, and 
the whole tale is told independently at iii, 273, but until we 
come to much expanded Drona and the didactic epic, references 
to the poem are merely to the Rama tale, references to the 
reputed author are merely to a saint recognized as an ascetic 
but not as a poet. Even as a saint the evidence is conflicting, 
for, though usually a Vishnu adherent, in the passage cited 
above from the Anucasana, Valmiki is a Civaite. The indivi- 
dual allusions prove, therefore, nothing in regard to the general 
priority of Valmiki as the first epic poet. They prove only 
that the Mahabharata was not completed before Valmiki 
wrote, just as the mention of the Vayu Parana in the Mahabha- 

1 vede Ramayane punye (may go with the next word) Bharate, Bhara- 
tarsabha, adau ca ’nte ca madhye ca, Harih sarvatra glyate. The last 
clause may be taken more indefinitely, “in V., R„ and M., ; in the 
beginning, end, and middle, everywhere.” But such correlation is common 
(e. g., vede loke crutah smrtah, R. ii, 24, 28) and seems to me to be 
implied here, 

2 Weber, Ueber das Ramayana, first collected it ; Jacobi, Das Rama- 
yana, added to it ; Holizmann, Das Mahabharata, iv, p. 60 ff., has briefly 
summed it, with other references (omitted here) and independent additions. 
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rata shows only that there was a Parana of that name not 
before the Bharata’s beginning but before its end. They 
show also that no antipathy or wish to suppress Valmlki’s name 
influenced the Bharata poets, who, therefore, had they simply 
retold or epitomized a poem recognized as ValmlkFs would 
probably (as it seems to me) have mentioned his name in 
connection with the Rama-upakhyana. 

Professor Jacobi is of the opinion that a verse of inferior 
form in the episode points to borrowing because it is inferior. 
But a great poet is more apt to take a weak verse and make 
it strong than is a copyist to ruin a verse already excellent. 
Further, the subject-matter of the Kavya and episode is treated 
differently in several particulars (details, loc. cit.), which points 
to different workings-over of older matter rather than to copy- 
ing or condensing. Professor Jacobi also emphasizes the fact 
that the great epic cites Valmiki but Valmiki does not cite 
or refer to the Bharata. This holds good for the great epic only 
from a “synthetic 55 point of view, which Professor Jacobi of 
course rejects. The normal attitude of a Hindu toward his 
sources is silence. He is rather careful not to state than to 
proclaim that he is treating old material, so that there is noth- 
ing surprising in Valmiki’s not speaking of a predecessor. 
Moreover, in the later Ramayana, which unquestionably 
betrays acquaintance wiih the Mahabharata, there is no' more 
recognition of the latter than there is in the earlier part of the 
poem ; a fact which weakens considerably the argument of 
silence as applied to that earlier part. 

Apart from vii, 143, 67, the Mahabharata knows the poet 
Valmiki only in the twelfth and thirteenth books ; whereas it 
knows everywhere the Rama tale, a poem called the Rama- 
yana, and a saint known not as a poet but as an ascetic called 
Valmiki. It gives the Rama-episode as it gives other ancient 
tales handed down from antiquity without having been assi- 
gned to a specific author. The Rama-upakhyana stands to* the 
Ramayana somewhat 1 as the Nala-upakhyana stands to the 
Naisadha, in that it is an early tale of unknown authorship 

1 Emphatic, of course, as the example is a great exaggeration in differ- 
ence of age and style. 
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which a poet made his own. Long before there is any allusion 
to Valmlki’s Ramayana, the base of the great epic, the sub- 
stance of the Bharati Katha, is recognized in Hindu literature ; 
while the latest addition to the great epic refers to Valmlki 
himself as a man who is to be, that is, who is already, famous, 
yacas te ‘gryam bhavisyati, xiii, 18, 8-10. Between these ex- 
tremes lies the Ramayana. 

The Ramayana recognizes Janamejaya as an ancient hero, 
and knows Kurus and Pancalas and the town of Hastinapur 
(ii, 68, 13). The story of the Pandus, the gist of the present 
epic, is presumably later than the story of Rama ; the former 
everywhere recognizing the latter as an ancient tale. 1 We 
must therefore on these data make the following distinctions : 

(1) The story of Rama is older than the story of the 
Pandus. 

(2) The Pandu story has absorbed the Bharati Katha. 

(3) The Bharati Katha is older than Valmiki’s poem. 

Although we have but two ancient Sanskrit epics, there is 
no reason to suppose that epic poetry began with the extant 
poems in our possession. As was remarked above, the Maha- 
bharata alludes to the “Great Itihasas,” which may perhaps 
imply other poems of epic character and considerable extent. 2 * * * * * 8 
Nor can it be supposed that epic poetry was suddenly 

1 ii, 76, 5, asambhave hemamayasya jantos tatha ’pi Ramo lulubhe 

mrgaya ; iii, 11, 48, Vali-Sugrivayor bhratror yatha strikanksinoh pura ; 

ix, 31, 11, RSvanonama raksasah, Ramena nihato rajan sanubandhah 

sahanugah ; so ix, 55, 31 ; sometimes interpolated, as when RSvana and 
Indrajit are mentioned in i, 155, 44, but not in C., which omits all 41-44 

(after 6081). Other references willjbe found in iii, 25, 8 ; 85, 65, etc. 
Compare Holtzmann, loc. cit, p. 62 ff. According to xii, 340, 85 ff., 

Rama comes at the beginning of the last era ; Krishna, at the beginning of 
the present era (Rama’s two adjutant monkeys are here Bkata and Dvita). 

Rama is recognized here as an incarnation of Vishnu, and also in iii, 99, 
40. 

8 I say perhaps only, for “great” is a word often used without reference 
to extent Thus the mahad akhyanam of xiii, 2, 1, is only a philosophical 
fable (about a snake and Karma), 83 cl okas long. 



1 i, 1 , 26 : acakhyuh kavayah kecit sampratyacaksate pare akhyasyantl 
tathai ’va ’nye itihasam imam bhuvi (cited by Boltzmann). 

? So with the tale of the two rhapsodes who “sang” the poem with musi- 
cal accompaniment, after it had been composed and taught to them (so that 
in the first instance it was recited as a narrative). But all this is the product 
of a later age making up its own fictions and my ths, such as the singing sons 
Kuca and Lava made out of kucllava , an ordinary word for rhapsode. That 
Valmlki could not have “invented the cl ok a” is shown by the presence of 
an earlier form of clokas in the Brahmanic literature retained in Mbiu 
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invented by one poet. The numerous “ancient tales” of 
epic character must have furnished a large body of epic phrase 
as well as fable, out of which and on the basis of which arose 
our present epics. This is rendered probable also by the fact 
that such brief epic verses as are preserved in other works, 
although not always from the extant epics, yet have the same 
character as the verses of the Bharata and Ramayana, Fur- 
thermore, as said above, the epic itself admits that the present 
text is not an original work . 1 

We cannot suppose then, even if one epic could be shown 
to be prior to the other, that this prior epic was the first work 
in epic versification. We must let pass the statement of the 
Ramayana itself that Valmlki invented the cloka verse, for, 
though Valmiki may have been the first to set out to write an 
epic in clokas, it is scarcely worth while to discuss such a 
palpable bit of self-glorification as that in which the later 
Ramayana here indulges . 2 As the two Greek epics were both 
based to a certain extent on the general rhapsodic phraseology 
of the day, so the two Hindu epics, though there was without 
doubt borrowing in special instances, were yet in this regard 
independent of each other, being both dependent on previous 
rhapsodic and narrative phraseology. 

I cannot, in short, think that such a very large number of 
identical phrases as I shall enlist below can owe their identity 
simply to one poet’s copying of another. For the similarity 
goes too deep, into the very grain of the verse. The exposi- 
tion, I fear, will be tiresome in its study of minute detail, but 
it is necessary to a full understanding of the conditions of the 
problem. 


mmmm 
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A characteristic of the common basis of epic verse may be 
traced back to the Rig Veda. This consists in a rhetorical 
duplication of a dissyllabic iambic noun, which favors the 
diiambic close of the octosyllabic pada or verse, as in these 
first three examples, or of the twelve-syllable pada, as in the 
last example : 

rtavana jane-jane, RV. v, 65, 2 

yac cid dhi tvam grhc-grhe, ib. i, 28, 5 

haskartaram dame-dame, ib. iv, 7, 3 ; vii, 15, 2 

sa darcatacrlr atithir grhe-grhe 

vane-vane cicriye takvavlr iva 

janam-janam janio na ’ti manyate 

vica a kseti vicio vicam-vicam, ib. x, 91, 2 

With the last, compare also RV. i, 123, 4, where grham- 
grham, dive-dive, agram-agram stand at the start, not at the 
end. Sometimes a whole pada consists of only such com- 
posita, as in x, 97, 12, angam-angam parus-parus (cf. v, 53, 
11 ; x, 163, 6). In the Rig Veda, again, pure adverbs thus 
duplicated are never found at the end of the pada ; only such 
nominal adverbs as those above, the nearest approach to pure 
adverbs so used being idam-idam, a pronominal adverb closing 
a pada at vii, 59. I. 1 In the epic, however, the forms are usu- 
ally adverbs, usually at the end, 2 usually in clokas ; in the Rig 
Veda, never pure adverbs, usually at the beginning or in the 
middle, seldom at the end of the pada, and usually not in 
clokas, but in gayatri and especially in jagati or tristubh 
verses. The first examples given above are, therefore, rather 
the exception than the rule as far as their position goes. But 
I think we may see in them the precursors of the epic for- 
mulas used in dosing the hemistich. The Veda puts the form 
where it best shows the iterative intensity ; the epic puts it 
where it best helps the metre. Thus : 

1 Compare the list of such composita in Professor Collitz’s paper, 
Abhandl. d. V. Orient. Congress, 1881, p. 287. 

2 Exceptions of course occur, as in M. vii, 7, 53, punah punar abhajyanta 
sinhene ’ve ’tare ixifgah ; R. iv,43, 53, ahany ahani vardhante. So upary 
upari sarvejam and sanunam, Nala 1, 2 ; and R. v, 13, 10, respectively. 
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punah-punar matara navyasi kah, RV. ill, 5, 7 
punah-punar jayamana puranl, RV. i, 92 , 10 
nihcvasya ca punah punah R. i, 54, 5 
(nihcvasya) pratyaveksya punah punah, M. ix, 29, 49 

The epic uses this metrical convenience constantly, some- 
times too often, as in ix, 32, 6, 8, 9, where punah punah is 
repeated three times. Other adverbs of the same sort in both 
epics are prthak prthak, muhur mukuh, canaih canaih. In a 
word, both epics dose the hemistich in this antique Vedic 
manner, though the epic style has somewhat changed the 
relation of the phrase to the pada. 1 

Like these stereotyped terminals in their epic application is 
the countless number of verses ending with the same diiambic 
form, vocative, nominative, or oblique case, of one compound, 
and the less frequent (because less needed) common form of 
the prior pada’s pathya ending, such as mahabala, paramtapa, 
arimdama (prior, mahabaho, °prajna, °virya, maharaja, ra- 
jendra ) ; pratapavan, paraviraha, mahamrdhe, ran'ajire, rana- 
murdhani, ranakarkacah, the oblique cases of mahatraan 
(constantly used), and such diiambic phrases as balad ball, 
suto balk All of these are used in the same way in both epics, 
most of them repeatedly. In some, the word passes back of 
the diiambus and leads us toward the whole pada-phrase 
though not quite reaching it. Of such sort are ranakarka- 
cah (above), yuddhadurmada, samgramamurdhani, (Varunah) 
satyasamgarah, nama namatafe, catrunisudana, akutobhayah, 
krodhamurcchitah. In others, the word falls short, but the 
position of the adjective is fixed and it is generally preceded 
by the same combination as in (capam, gadam, or dhanur) 
udyamya viryavan, and the common final manada. 2 

1 And also extended it in the form gate gate (instead of the noun) in 
dacahe vai gate gate, xiii, 107, 43. Of epic phrases, I have noted also grhe 
grhe, M. it, 15, 2 ; R. v. 26, 20 ; and (passim) pads pade, yoge yoge, rane 
rane. and in M., jane jane and, in the more unusual initial position, masi 
mast (Vedic and M. ix, 37, 4), kale kale, ix, 37, 23. Of the phrases quoted 
above, muhur muhuh occurs often ; canaih canaih, e. g., M. ix, 29, 104 ; R. 
ii,40,22 an4 G. vi, tit, 13 ; prthak prthak, e. g. f M, ix, 37, 23 ; G. vi, "54, 
59; 77, L 

3 Among those mentioned, paraviraha is converted into hanta in tristubh, 
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From these compounds, not only in form but in fixed posi- 
tion common to both epics, we may pass to cases like (svate- 
jasa, often) svena tejasa, where the pada ends with two words 
which take in more than the diiambus, for example, bibhra- 
t!m svena tejasa, jvalantim svena tejasa, the former in M. xii, 
325, 2 ; the latter in R. vi, 107, 11 and G. 80, 33* 

The fiixed form is shown most conspicuously in similes that 
are common to both epics, and are of the mechanical form 
instanced in the last two sorts of examples, namely in diiam- 
bic or more than diiambic terminals. Thus there are fixed 
phrases which are different except for the terminal, which 
again is common (as a fixed terminal) to both epics, for 
example : ■ 

dandahata ivo ’ragah, in M. and in R. 
pancacirsa ivo ’ragah, “ 44 

dandahasta iva ’ntakah, “ 44 

pacahasta iva ’ntakah, “ 46 

vyattananam iva’ ntakam, “ 4 4 


jvalantam iva pavakam, 
didhaksur iva pavakah, 
vidhuma iva pavakah, 
patamga iva pavakam, 
calabha iva pavakam, 


Such phrases are common not only to the two epics but to 
outside literature. Thus the iva pavakah formula appears in 
the Dhammapada, 71, as bhasmacchanno va pavako (epic, 
bhasmapanno iva # nalah), and the same is true of a limited 
number of whole pada-phrases, not only in pure proverbs, but 


R. iv, 31, 5 ( e ghna is a common side-form) ; pratapavan is perhaps least com- 
mon in R., but it serves with yiryavan ; for example, in R. vi, 69, 109; 76, 21, 
27, ff., where follow a quantity of mahabalas. Like viryavan is vegavan, with 
vegitah (vegena in the prior pada). M. has ativiryavan, as in iii, 283, 7. The 
simple form is rare in any other position, e. g., G. v, 2, 23 ; 3, 71. As a 
terminal it occurs in R. about forty times in the sixth book, uncounted 
often in M. The common Mahabharata terminal marisa, I have not noticed 
in the Ramayana. It appears to belong to later diction and indicates an 
epic recasting, as does, e. g , the late tatrabhavant of R. ii, 106, 30. 
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in current similes and metaphors, like kalam na ’rhanti soda- 
elm, xii, 277, 6 ; Manu, ii, '86 ; and Buddhistic, Dh. P., 70, 
kalam na ’gghati solasim ; or mahsaconitalepanam, Dh. P.. 
150 ; Manu, vi, 76 ; Mbh. xii, 330, 42 (Mail. Up. iii, 4). 1 

In some cases the variety of padas constructed on a com- 
mon terminal is very large, such as the various forms of what 
appears most simply as ganta ’si Yamasadanam, yato ’si Yama- 
sadanam. Thus both epics have yiyasur Yamasadanam and 
anyad Yamasadanam, along with other forms more peculiar, 
Yamasya sadanam prati, R, vii, 21, 1 ; prahinod Yamasadanam, 
prahinon mrtyulokaya, 2 carair ninye Yamaksayam, M. ix, 26, 
29, ninye vaivasvataksayam, M. vii, 26, 53, gato vaivasvaia- 
ksayam, G. vi, 82, 183, yami vaicravanalayam, G. vi, 82, 167 ; 
nayami lokam (with Yamasya omitted, tristubh), M. viii, 85, 
31 ; nayami Yamasya gehabhimukham, R. vii, 68, 20 ; garni- 
syami Yamasya mulam, R. v, 28, 17 ; mrtyupatham nayami, 
G. vi, 36, 118; mrtyumukham nayisye, M. viii, 42, 11; 
mrtyumukhagatam (anesyamah), G. iv, 45, 9. Evidently in 
these cases the ancient phrases Yamasadanam, Yamaksayam, 
are built upon in several ways, and then the desire for variety 
leads to the pulling away of the base of the old-fashioned 
phrase, and the superstructure is shifted to a new base, gen- 
erally in the later epic, the double meaning of ksaya helping 
in anayat ksayam, ix, 27, 48, Like changes occur in the 

1 There are also clear traces of dialectic influence in the adaptation of 
some of these standing phrases. On this subject I shall speak more fully 
below. Here I will illustrate what I mean by one example from the Rama- 
yana. There is a common phrase which begins tarn apatantam sahasa, or 
some similar final word, the first two referring to a masculine noun (weapon). 
When we find, in R. vi, 67, 47, this same phrase used of a neuter noun, tad 
apatantam, we are justified neither in assuming that the poet was wholly 
indifferent to grammar nor in agreeing with the commentator that the mas- 
culine form is an archaism countenanced by Vedic usage, punstvam arsam. 
It is simply a case of borrowing a convenient grammatical form (not San- 
skrit, but Prakrit), for apatantam 1$ a regular patois neuter participle. Forms 
of this sort are adopted into the epic merely for metrical reasons, showing 
that they were borrowed from the common speech of the day when con- 
venient ; which shows again that the epics (both are alike in this particular) 
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sanam, but occasionally in **"“•“ *■ . - u , bh 

anam, as in M. vi, 79, 60 ; ix, 10, 61 ; 11, 5, =«. , m.. 

“vardhanah, vii, 145, 97. conventional 

Especially is the monotony varied in the conveni_ 

phrases S conversation. Both epics have etac chrutva u 
vacanam tasyai 'tad vacanam crutva, idam vacanam abtavit, 
~n vacanam tasya ; and agmn .be ph« « 
tatas tad vacanam crutva, ad etad vacanam crutva (old and 

rarel G. iv, 38, 46 ; s rutva tasam tu vacanam, M. K, 35, 3-. 

’ * - ^ xr f.o 04 • and in ninny other ways, 

idam vacanam uktavan, G. v, 68, 24 , ana m uw y 

,00 SS°r"mc to the pada pbrase, which fills the whole 
halfwTtith the same locudon as *V*%£™*. 
parasparajiglmnsavah. In the Am. Journal of P“ology, x^, 
d 138 ff I cited verses of the Mahabharata which 
such phrases. Such passages are also easily found ^ 
yana, of which I will give but one instance, vi, 71, where 9L 
67 alone contains four such phrases ; tarn apatantam me 
caram advisopamam, ardhacandrena ciccheda Laksmapab pa^- 
viraha (with others following). Here the whole cloka with 
the exception of the proper name consists of iterata. In e 
Ramayana, too. we find, as often in the Mababharau, wo 

iterata enclosing a verse that is new, as m iv, 11, 18, wher 

the independent verse is sandwiched between the iterata 
tasya tad vacanam crutva and krodhat samraktalocanal?, 
which arrangement is found again, ib. 73. In - m, , 
the hemistich consists of two whole phrases, rosasamraktana- 
yana idam vacanam abravit. In G. vi, 27, there are nine ite- 
rata in the first eighteen clokas. I mention this that there 
may not seem to be any distinction in this regard m the two 
epics. Both have many chapters which teem with verbal or 
whole pada-iterata, the later the more. 1 Noticeable are their 


i The cumulative style is characteristic, naturally, of later sections. So, 

for instance, in the late fourteenth chapter of the thirteenth book, within 

the compass of about thirty clokas, 249 ft, we find sarvabharanabh^itam, 
sarvabbutabhayavahaxn, cakratulyaparakramah, tricikam bhrukutim krtva. 
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extent and variety. There is hardly a field in which Vyasa 
and Valmiki do not echo the same words. General descrip- 
tive epithets and phrases that paint the effect of grief and 
anger, or the appearance of city and forest ; the aspect of 
battle and attitude of warriors, with short characterization of 
weapons and steeds , are all as frequent as the mass of similes 
found in both epics in the same words. In the last category, 
identical similes are drawn from gods, men, animals, and phy- 
sical phenomena. Again, both poets, as shown above, use 
the same phrases of speech, as they do also of noises, and 
of the course of time ; and finally there are many didactic 
verses, almost or quite the same in both epics. 

In the list of parallels given elsewhere 1 I have incorporated 
such examples as I have noticed of identical or nearly identi- 
cal phrases and verses. Illustrative additions are occasionally 
added, not to add weight to the general effect, for the number 
of cases of actual identity is sufficiently large, but to supply 
material for fuller treatment of this whole subject eventually. 
The three hundred examples here registered include also some 
cases where verbal identity is not quite complete, such as 
M. iv, 19, 29, 

prabhinnam iva matangam parikirnam karenubhih 
G. v, 14, 28, 

karenubhir maharanye parikirno yatha dvipah 

and I have not perhaps been thoroughly logical in the admis- 
sion or exclusion of such cases ; but in general I have sought 
to establish an equation not only in the thought but in the 
expression of the thought, and for the most part have omitted 
such parallels as did not tend to bring out the verbal identity. 2 

pacahastam iva ’ntakam, dvitiya iva pavakah (to which one text adds vidhu 
mam iva pavakam) all common iterata of both epics, but far in excess of 
the usual number ; as in G. vi, 27 (above). 

1 Appendix A. ■ 

3 I have omitted, for example, such cases as iii, 30, 42, karmana tena 
papena lipyate nunam icvarah ; G. vi, 62, 22, vidhata lipyate tena yatha 
papena karmana (R. vi, 83, 23 quite otherwise), though I have no doubt that 
the tirades against God and duty (G. 15 ft.) in each epic (as in this case) 
belong together. Some few proverbs are also entered. 
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Those I have collected were gleaned incidentally from a field 
which I traversed with other objects in view, and I have no 
doubt that these paralles could be largely increased by a 
close and systematic comparison of the two epics throughout. 
The alphabetical arrangement followed is merely for conven- 
ience of reference. I should have been glad to group the 
examples according to their content also, that I might have 
shown more fully the varied fields they occupy, but, as this 
would have taken too much space, the remarks made above on 
this subject and the former grouping made in a preliminary 
study of the question two years ago 1 must suffice. 

I will suppose that the reader has now read Appendix A. 
He will have noticed in so doing that, just as the TJttara Ram- 
ayana, as well as the real poem of Valmiki, is recognized in 
the pseudo-Bharata , 2 so in the expressions asid raja Nirair 
nama, ekantabhavanugatah, and yasya prasadam kurute sa 
vai tam drastum arhati, we have a direct copy on the part of 
the Uttara Ramayana 3 not only of the early epic but of the 
pseudo-epic's episode of the White Country and even of 
the very words employed in the description of the Whites 
(Islanders, to retain the usual name, though only country is 
really meant ; Kashmere, I think). There are several such 
passages in the Uttara reflecting the great epic in its earlier 

1 AJP. xix, p. 138 ff. # 1898. 

2 Thus the story of Rama cudraghatin, as told in R. vii, 75-76 (G. 82-83), 
killing Cambaka or Cambuka is recognized with an <l I have heard,” cruyate, 
xii, 153, 67 (where Jambuka takes the place of Cambuka). 

3 So in the prakgipta passage after K. iii, 56, where Slta demands signs of 
the god Indra, and he appears with the devalmgani : “He touched not earth 
with his feet, winked not, had dustless garments and unfaded garlands,” as 
in Nala 5, 12-24, which the praksipta clearly copies. So too, in the same 
book, iii, 60, not in G., evidently an artistic improvment on the preceding 
saxga, in cL 26, Rama says : (drsta ’si) vrksair acchadya ca’tmanam kim mam 
na pratibhasase, as Damayantl says (Nala 11, 9 : drsto ’si) avarya gulmair 
atmanam kim mam na pratibhasase ; and in cl. 17, Rama cries out : acoka 
cokapanuda...tvannamanaih kuru ksipram prjyasamdarcanena mam, as 
DamayantT, 12, 104, and 107 : vicokam kuru mam ksipram acoka priyadar- 
cana satyanama bhava ’coka acokah. 
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parts as well. Compare for instance the division of Indra’s 
sin as related in M. v, 13 with R. vii, 85 and 86. It will be 
necessary only to cite M. v, 13, 12, 

raksartham sarvabhutanam visnutvam upajagmivan 

and from ib. 13-15, 

tesam tad vacanarii crutva devanam Visnur abravlt 
mam eva yajatarii Cakrah pavayisyami vajrinam 
punyena hayamedhena mam istva pakacasanah 
punar esyati devanam indratvam akutobhayah 

as compared with R. vii, 85, 18, 20-21, which give exactly the 
same words. 

Rut this correlation exists not only in the later parts of both 
epics and in the later part of the Ramayana and an earlier 
part of the Bharata. It is just as easy to reverse the positions, 
as for instance in the account of creation at R. iii, 14 (G. 20) 
and M, i, 66. This passage is instructive as an example of 
the way complete passages were roughly remembered and 
handed down with shifting phrases, omissions, and 
insertions : . 

M. 66, 58, 

dhrtarastri tu hahsahc ca kalahansanc ca sarvacah 

R. 14, 19, '7' 

dhrtarastri tu hanasnc ca kalahansanc ca sarvacah 

M. ib. / 

cakravakanc ca bhadra tu janayamasa sai *va tu 

R. ib. ; : :f . -f;- . . ' 

cakravakanc ca bhadrarh te vijajne sa ’pi bhamini 

G. 20, 20, 

dhrtarastri tv ajanayad dhansan jalaviharinah 
cakravakanc ca bhadrarh te sSrasahc cai ’va sarvacah 

M. 59, 

cuki ca janayamasa cukan eva yacasvini 
kalyanagunasampanna sarvalaksanapujita 

G. 21, 

cuki cukan ajanayat tanayan vinayanvitan 
kalyanagunasampannan sarvalaksanapuji tan 
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[R. 20. 

cuki natath vijajtie tu natayarii vinata suta] 

M. 60, 

navakrodhavaca narih prajajne krodhasambhavah 
mrgi ca mrgamanda ca bar! bhadramana api 

R. 21, 

dacakrodhavaca, Rama , vijajne ’py atmasambhavah 
mrglrh ca mrgamandarh ca harim bhadramadam api 

G. 22, 

tatha krodhavaca nama jajfie sa ca ’tmasambhavan 
tnrgim mrgavatlrh cai ’va carduliin krostuklrh tatha 

M. 61. 

matangi tv atha 9arduli cveta surabhir eva ca 
sarvalaksansampanna surasa cai ’va bhaminl 

R. 22 (and G.) a, do., but acc. ; b, 

sarvalaksanasampanna surasam kadrukam api 

M. 62 = R. 23 almost exactly, and the following verses agree 
much in the same way, until one passage which I will cite 
entire, as follows : 

MAHABHARATA (i, 66, 67-68) : RAmAYANA (in, 14, 27-28) : 


tatha duhitarau rajan 
surabhir vai vyajayata 
rohini cai ’va bhadrarh te 1 
gandharvl tu yacasvinf 
vimalam api bhadrarh te 
analam api, Bharata, 
rohinyam jajnire gavo 
gandharvyarh vajinah sutah 
sapta pindaphalan vrksan 
anala ’pi vyajayata 
(70, b) surasa ’janayan nagan 

kadruh putrahs tu pannagan 


tato diihitarau, Rama , 
surabhir devy ajayata 
rohinlm nama bhadrarh te 
gandharvim ca yacasvinim 


rohiny ajanayad gavo 
gandharvl vajinah sutan 

(see 31, below) 

surasa ’janayan nagan, 
Rama , , kadruc ca pannagan 
(29) manur manusyan janayat 
(31) sarvan punyaphalan vrksan 
anala ’pi vyajayata 


The last verse in R. gives the origin of the four castes 
(Ruling Caste, p. 74 note), where G. has manur manusyan . . . 

x bhadra tu, in C. 
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janayamasa, Raghava. G. has virtually the same text, insert- 
ing Rama and omitting the mention of Anala’s birth, giving 
only her progeny. In the last verse G., like M., has sapta 
pindaphalan vrksan (but) lalana (sic) 'pi vyajayata. There is 
here the same substitution of Rama and Bharata observable in 
the late Kaccit chapter. 3 

In my Proverbs and Tales 2 1 have shown that a scene of the 
Ramayna is exactly duplicated in the Harivarxca. Another 
similar case is found in H. 13,666 ff. ; G. vi, 19, 12 if. (both 
full of iterata) : 

Harivanca i 


(see verses below) 

vartamane mahaghore 
sarhgrame lomaharSane 
mahabherlmrdahganarh 
panavanam tathai ’va ca 
cankhanam patahanarh ca 
sambabhuva mahasvanah 
ha tan arn svanatarh tatra 
daityanarii ca ’pi nisvanah 
also, 

turariigamakhurotklrnarh 
rath anemisamuddhatam 
and further, 
castrapuspopahara sa 
tatra ’sld yuddhamedini 
durdarca durvigahya ca 
mansaconitakardama 


turarii gakb uravi dhvastarii 
rathanemisamuddhaiam 
vartamane, etc. (« M}. 

tato bhenm r danganaih 
patabanarh ca nisvanah 

also, 

hatanarh stanamananarn 
raksasanarh ca nisvanah 

(see the first verse, above) 

and further, 

castrapuspopahara sa (v. L ea) 
tatra ’sld yuddhamedini 
duspreksya durvica cai ’va 
maricaconitakardama 


R. here (sarga 44) has samutthitam in cl. 10, but in the 
following, panavanam ca ni (h)svanah, as in H., and hayanam 
stanamananarn (with ca for sa in the first pada of the last 
stanza). The only important variant is in the last verse, 15, 
where, instead of the stereotyped pada of G. and EL, stands : 
durjneya durniveca ca conitasra vakardama 


1 AJP. vol. xix, p. 149. 

- ib., vol. xx, p. 35. I showed here a score of proverbs common to 
both epics, most of which bad been previously noticed. Another, not 
noticed, is ahir eva aheh padan vijanati na sarheayah, R. v, 42, 9 ; ahir eva 
hy aheh padan pacyatl ’ti hi nah crutam, M. xii, 203, 13. See also the 
note below, p, 83, note 2. ' 
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HB. has a few slight changes, 3, 58, 56 ff.. with sarautthitam 

like R. ( R- indicates the Bombay text only.) 

The identity of R. iv. 40, 20 ff , with the geographical pas- 
sage H. 3, 46, 42, ff. = 12,825 ff., can be established on sight . 
G? 19, nadlm bhagarathim cai ’va sarayuxh kauciknn api •> 
where R. 20. has ramyam for cai 'va in G. and H. ; but or api. 

R and H. have tatha. The next stanza, G. 20, mekalaprabha- 
tTconam, agrees only in this test with H. 44. The next 
verse’ in H„ gomatl gokulakirna tatha pQrva sarasvati is m 
G. 24 (in acc.) ; ib. b in G. reads : nadrai kalamasim cai va 
tamasam ca mahanadim, where HC. and R. both ^ v ® ma ‘ 
(m) kalamahi(ih) ca ’pi (cai ’va, HB. vaana i. , 

HC. give the Magadhas the epithet mahagramah^ and add 
paundra vangas tathai ’va ca, where G. has mSgadban dap .a- 
kulanc ca vangan angans tathai ’va ca (12,831,^3. ), ? 

cl. 49 Magadhahcca mahagraman angan vangans tat ai va 
ca G 26, a, b, c are identical with H. 12,830, c, d, and 
12,831,'a; with a slight v. 1. inHB.48. There are here the 
usual aberrations from any fixed text, but on the w o e t e 
two passages are identical. 

Another passage, G. i, 24, 9, 11-12, appears to be one with 
(M. iii, 52, 15 and) M. iv, 70 , 10-12 (after the first verse, it 
agrees with R. 21, 10-12) : 


RAMAYANA (G.) : 

an r tam ma vacah karslr 
ma dharmyan nfnacah, pathah 
esa vigrahavan dharma 
esa vedavidam varah 
esa viryavatam Crestho 
vidyajnanataponidhih 
divyany astrany acesena 
vedai ’?a Kucikatmajah 
devac ca na vidur yani 
kuto ‘nye bhnvi manavah 


MahAbharata : 

ma dharmyan nlnacah pathah 1 
esa vigrahavan dharma 
esa vlryavatarh varah 
esa bnddhya Mhiko loke 
tapasam ca parayanam (v. 1. °ah) 
eso ‘strarh vividham vetti 
traiiokye sacaracare 
na cai ’va ’nyah puman vetti 
na vetsyati kadacana 
na deva na ’surah kecin 
na manusya na raksasah 
gandharvayaksapravarah 
sakiiimaramahoragah 

1 This pada alone appears in iii, 52. 15. iv, 70, 10 has the following 
verses ; G. has both. R. omits G.’s 9 entirely. 
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Here R. in the Bombay edition has in general the reading 
of M., but it omits the first verse and Kucikatmajah, while it 
has the late astran for astrani, with other variations : 

e?a vigrahavan dharma esa vlryavatam varah 
e?a vidya ’dhiko loke tapasac ca parayanam 
eso ’stran vividhan vetti trailokye sacaracare 
nai ’nam 1 anyah puman vetti na ca vetsyanti kecana 
na deva na hsayah kecin na ’mara na ca raksasah 
gandharvayaksapravarah sakirimaramahoragah 

Besides these parallels I have previously 2 compared the 
extended identity of H. 3, 60, 2 ff., *and R. vi, 58, 24 ff. ; and 
three passages already noticed by others, where the great epic 
seems to have an older form, viz., i, 18, 13 and G. 1, 46, 21 ; 
iii, 9, 4 and R. ii, 74 (G. 76) ; i, 175 and R. i, 54 (compare 
Holtzmann, loc. cit.). Other parallels noticed by Holtzmann 
are ; the creation, xii, 166 and R. ii, 110; Ganges, iii, 106 and 
R. i, 39 (later) ; Ilvala, iii, 96, 4, and R. iii, 11, 55 ; Rsyacrhga, 
iii, 110 and R. i, 19 (see now Llider’s essay) : also a couple of 
passages in both later epics, origin of poem, ii 1, 57 and R. 
i, 2, 26 : Skanda, xiii, 85 and R. i, 37, which approximate 
closely with i, 136, 1 and R. vii, 65, 10, and and a few more less 
striking cases in both later epics. 3 

A review of these parallels, proverbs and tales, shows that 
whereas the former may be said to occur universally, in any 
part of either epic, of the latter (apart from the Rama tale 
itself), as far as formal identity goes, by far the greater part 
is found where either one or both versions occur in later addi- 
tions to the poem (R. 1 and vii, M. i and xii ff.), thus : 

ml r. m % 

i, 1, 57, and i, 2, 23 v, 13 and vii, 85 

I, 18 and i, 46 (G.) v, 141 and i, 2 

1 Here enam is astra (ganam) understood (?). 

2 AJF. xx, p. 34 IF* Holtzmann’s Das Mahabharata, already cited, both 
adds to and is complemented by the matter given there and here. 

3 I do not include parallel tales without parallel phraseology, as, for 
example, the allusion in xii, 57, 9, to the tale of AsamSjas told in i ii,. 107, 
39 ff. and in R. ii, 36, 19 IF. 
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i, 66 and iii, 14 xii, 127 and vii, 37 

i, 175 and i, 54 xii, 153 and vii, 76 

(ii, 105 and ii, 1G0, Kaccit) xii, 166 and ii, 110 

iii, 9 and ii, 74 xiii, 85 and i, 37 

iii, 53 and vii, 55 H. R. 

iii, 96 and iii, 11 ' iv, 40 

iii, 106 and i, 39 Khila J vi > 19 

iii, 110 and i, 19 vi, 44 

iv, 70 and i, 24 (G.) L vi, 58 

That is, ^parallel tales are rare in the older, three times as 
frequent in the later books of each. The additions to one 
epic are thus on a par with the additions to the other in their 
mutual obligations. 1 This illustrates again the facts pre- 
viously observed in regard to the two epics by Jacobi and 
myself respectively, namely that the Uttarakanda has many 
tales of the middle district (Jacobi, R. p. 205), and that the 
early Mahabharata shows familiarity with the customs of the 
Punjab, while the didactic parts show no familiarity with 
the holy land, but all the numerous tales with scarcely an 
exception are laid in Kosala and Videha and on the banks of 
the lower Ganges (AJP., xix, p. 21). In other words, the 
two epics in their later development belong to the same 
locality and probably to about the same time. It is in this 
later development, then, that the two epics copy each other. 2 
The common tales that remain, apart from this phase of the 
poems, are few, and such as may be easily attributed to the 
general stock of legendary tradition. 


1 It must not be forgotten, however, that the Ramayana, apart from the 
first and last book, refers to episodes known only from the Mahabharata. 
For example, when Slta says she is as devoted to Rama “as DamayantI 
Bhaimi to Naisadha,” Naisadham Damayntl ’Va Bhalmi patim an- 
uvrataR. v, 24, 12. Then when, ib. 34, 28-30, Rama is described as 
satyavadl, aditya iva tejasvi, and kandarpa iva murtiman (all in one 
description, as in Nala), which is probably the borrower ? 

2 So the later G. agrees more closely with M. in many of the cases in 
Appendix A. But there is no uniformity in this regard, and R. has parallels 
enough to refute the idea that similarity is due solely to G’s later copying. 
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When we have peeled off the outer layer .(and in it are 
included with one exception, if it be an exception, all the 
references to Vaimlki in the great epic), we have left two 
epics, one of which is a complete whole, the other a congeries 
of incongruous stories grouped about a central tale ; both built 
on the same foundation of phrase and proverb and in part over 
the same ground of literary allusion ; both with heroes of the 
same type (whose similarity is striking) and both arranged 
on the same general plan, a court-scene, where the plot is 
laid, a period of banishment in a forest-scene, followed by a city- 
scene , 1 2 where an ally is gained, and then by battle-scenes. One 
of these epics claims priority, but the claim after aii is not 
that the great poet invented epic poetry, but that he first 
wrote an epic in cloka verse in a Kavya or artistic style. As 
the Ramayana is mainly in clokas of more refined style than 
the Mahabharata and the Kavya or artistic element is really 
much more pronounced, and as, further, it is highly probable 
that epic poetry was first written in the mixture of rougher 
cloka and tristubh characteristic of tne Mahabharata, this 
claim, so stated, may in general be allowed, without impugning 
the relatively greater age of the other epic. 

Professor Jacobi admits that the metre of the Ramayana is 
more refined, but the explanation he gives is that it was a pro- 
duct of that East where poetic art was first developed, in a 
subsequent chapter I shall show that those parts of the great 
epic which from a metrical point of view agree most closely 
with the Ramayana are the later parts. Here I would merely 
raise the question whether the dictum that poetic art was re- 
fined in the East before the great epic arose, is not based on the 
style of the Ramayana alone ? Products of the same part of 
the country are Buddhistic and Upanishad verses, with which 
agrees the versification of the Mahabharata much more closely 

1 Not merely as being central figures. See for details the article by 
Professor Windisch, cited in Das Mahabharata iv, p. 68. The similarity of 
exploits is increased as we take the whole epics, which plainly have influ- 
enced each other in their final redaction. 

2 Owing to Rama’s oath he does not actually enter the city, but he finds 
his ally there, as do the Pandus at Virata’s town. 
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than does that of the Ramayana. The Puranas also are eastern 
and their versification is in general rather that of the great 
epic. The distinction then is not sufficiently explained by 
geographical relations. On the other hand the metrical re- 
finement of U. the Upanishads, B. the early Bharata, B . 2 the 
late Bharata, R. the Ramayana, and K. Kalidasa is in the 
order U., B., B ., 2 R., K„ with B. 2 =R. in some cases, which 
looks to a progressive development . 1 

Another moot point in connection with this geographical 
inquiry is whether the Ramayana was written by a poet who 
really knew anything about Ceylon, where Lanka, the seat of 
action in the Ramayana war, is usually supposed to be. Pro- 
fessor Jacobi has expressed the opinion that Lanka is not 
Ceylon, and that, further, Valmxki did not know the littoral 
at all, but he was a riparian poet. Unless the allusions in the 
poem are all.interpolations, I cannot accept this view. In the 
first place, the language of both poems on this point is indenti- 
cal, the images are the same, and they are couched in the 
same words. If, then, they are all later additions to Valmiki’s 
poem, they must be copied from the Mahabharata ; which opens 
a vista (of later Ramayana imitating an earlier epic) which 
Professor Jacobi would scarcely accept. But accepting some 
copying, there still remains enough sea-scape in the Ramayana 
to show that no poet who did not know ocean could write as 
does Valmiki. In both texts, for example, occurs this splendid 
onomatopoetic description of the rising waves of full flood, 
which, as the poet repeatedly says, accompanies the filling of 
the moon : 

parvasu ’dirnavegasya sagarasye ’va nihsvanah 

where the swell and filling and very hiss of the combing 
breakers is reproduced with a power that it is hard to ascribe 
to a riparian poet. But I must refer the reader to a special 

1 ValmJki’s work holds indisputable right to the title adikavya, or “first 
elegant poem,” a title which the great epic imitates in claiming to be a 
kavyam paramapujitam, “highly revered elegant poem,” to which claim it 
won a right after the more refined versification of the pseudo-epic had been 

added to it. 
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paper on this subject for further illustration of our Valmfki’s 
intimate acquaintance with the sight and sound of ocean 1 — 
or, if not our Valmiki, to whom shall we assign the double text? 

Again, from the first dawn of critique it has been urged that 
widow-burning is not practised or known (as sometimes 
stated) in the Ramayana, but it is practised in the Mahabha- 
rata. Yes, in the first book and the twelfth and following 
books, just as conversely, in the Ramayana, the queens anno- 
unce that they are “devoted” and will die on the pyre with 
their husband ii, 66, 12, or lament that being “not suttee” they 
“live an evil life” in not thus dying, v, 26,7. Does this not 
imply widow-burning ? And if it be said (with truth) that 
these are interpolations— well and good, but so are Adi and 
Canti interpolations. Both epics ignore the custom, 2 except in 
their later form. 

One more observation is necessary in this summary account 
of the mutual relations of the two epics. I have instanced the 
use of the word marisa in the Mahabharata as typical of influ- 
ences not so often to be seen in the Ramayana- In the former, 
as a constant term of address, it is a link connecting this epic 
with the classical period ; and yet it will not do to build too 
much on the fact that this link is wanting in the Ramayana. 

1 AJP. vol. xxi, p. 378. Among the tributaries of Ayodhya are men- 
tioned the inhabitants of Malabar, and “sea-men,” in R. ii, 82, 8, where 
the senseless kevalah must be corrected to the reading of G. 88, 7, 
Keralah. The sea -men, samudrah, may be merchants or the name of a 
people. The Keralas, or Malabar people, are here expressly “Souther- 
ners.” They are mentioned also among the lists of people in R. iv, 40 ff., 
which takes in the whole of India (41, 12, Pundras, Colas, Pandyas, Kera- 
las) and mentions the Yavanas and other outer tribes : “Look among the 
Mlecchas, Pulindas, Curasenas, Prasthalas, Bharat as, Kurus with Madra- 
kas, Kamboja-Yavanas (compd.), and the towns, pattanani, of Cakas,” 43, 
11-12 (compare M. vi, 87, 10). Also Yavadvlpa, R. iv, 40, 31, that is Java, 
is mentioned. I fail to see that the Ramayana, without such a priori 
excision as may also be applied to the Mahabharata, shows less geogra- 
phical knowledge or hearsay than does the latter poem, 

2 Elsewhere in the epic, the widow is as much recognized as in Mann, 
who also knows no suttee. Compare Ruling Caste, pp. '172, 371 , - and a 
paper On the Hindu Custom of Dying to redress a Grievance, JAGS, xxi* 
p. 146 ff. 
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i onlv that the Mahabharata has been 

Similar cases are found in .be 

^Fo^exampk^later^an^skrit poetry describes women adorned 
1 or exampic, anklet (alluded to in both epics), 

not only with the nupura or anklet ^ Prob _ 

but also with the kanci or goid girdle set off 

able as was the adosmnen, in «mes, fc- 

not occur in early 1‘teratMe an ^ women , s adornmmt is 

r 0r b”edWinThe dme of the pseudo-epic, where, aiii, 106. 
£".6 107, 67 we find ka »clnapura s abda Just as »e find .he 

same collocation to sample, ^ v, 4, 11. ^ 

'if. ( r*iiciibl 36 Jt&ncstiii ? t * . rr 

have' suffered .his experience in man, cases, another bang - 

„d just here by. he -<J' ^ £ “ta mhes i.s 
v \\ 6 665 but not here m i>. IH WiiCi J J . 

place. Just so in G. iv, 33, 26 is found this same vallaki (sic), 

but it is not found in the corresponding verse of R. iv, 33, n. 
In sum, chance lateness of this sort is evidence only for the epic 
as we have it, tampered with by a thousand diadochoi. It can 
never show that one epic was produced before the other. _ So 
niryana for "death”, xv, 37, 40, is indicative of the age oi origin 

of xv,' 37, not of the Mahabharata- of R.v (13, 41), but not 

of the epic as a whole. # , 

So while we must admit that Valmiki’s mention ol Kurus 
Janamejaya, and Hastinapura, as against his non-mention ot 
Pandus and Indraprastha, looks as if he knew not the latter, 
we must remember at the same time that Valmiki’s poem in 
turn has, quite apart from vocabulary, certain indications of an 
age not recognized by the poet of the latter epic, of which I 
.will mention particularly two. 

1 Here xv, 37, 43, tathagata sense to mean “dead,” but it may be. 
taken in its usual sense of “in such a state,” as in R. ii, 109, 34, odd y 
near the Buddhist : yatha hi corah sa tatha hi buddhas tathagtam nasti- 
kam atra viddhL 

2 Minor points of lateness (in either epic) are frequently apparent. 
Those in Mbh. are perhaps more common, but not m proportion to its 

nntieed shiDS holding one hundred men each and 
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The date of the Allahabad banyan cannot be carried back 
with any certainty to a very early date, though mentioned by 
Hwen Tfasang. 1 Now the place' where this tree ought lobe 
is most elaborately described and praised in the great epic, iii, 
85, 80 ff., but the existence of such a tree is not even men-* . 
tinned ; whereas the other fig-tree at Gays is praised as holy 
beyond words, for, in the epic interpretation of the modern 
aksay bai (bat), its fruit is imperishable. 2 This is particularly 
remarkable as in M. iii, 85, 65, Crngaverapur is especially 
famed as the place “where Rama crossed.’* But the Ramayana. 
knows the Allahabad tree, ii, 55, 6 and 24. The mention of 
this tree at Frayaga, as against its non-mention in the Maha- 
bharata, and the latter’s mention of Rama point to an earlier 
date for the Mahabharata TIrtha stories than for R. ii, 55, and 
perhaps shows that at this time the Rama story was known, but 
not just as we have it. 

The word Sanskrit in its present meaning is found in the 
Ramayana but not in the Mahabharata. The bare statement, 
however, that the word Sanskrit in this sense is not found in an 
older period but occurs in the Ramayana, does not give quite 
ail the facts. The great epic knows the word but only in its 
earlier meaning “adorned,” “prepared,” asamskrtam [abhivyak- 
tam bhati, iii, 69, 8 ; samskrta and prakrta, 3 “initiated and not, 
initiated,” iii, 200, 88 (with priests who are suvedab and dur- 
vedah) , samskrta mantrah, xiii, 93, 56. This is also the sense 
R. iii, 11, 57, where bhrataram sarhskrtam krtva itself (in M. 
iii, 96, 10, cfaagam krtva susamskrtam) is joined with the 

palaces having (as in the drama) eight courts instead of three (as in the 
other epic), R. ii, 84, 8 ; 57, 17 and 24; iv, 33, 19. 

1 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 389. 

2 This, or “makes the giver immortal,” is the epic interpretation, : not 

(as now) that the .tree itself is immortal. Compare in, 84, 83, tatra 
*k§ayavato nama trisu lokesu vicrutah, tatra dattam pitrbhyas tu bhavaty 
aksaram ucyate. So in iii, 87, 11, and 95, 14 (with iii, 87, begins a recapi- 
tulation of Tirthas already mentioned) ; vii, 66, 20, where it is (vatah) 
akfayakaranah, as also in xiii, 88, 14. Here is found the proverb on 
Gaya, as in R. ii, 107, 13, with v. 1., and in M. iii, 84, 97, etc., as given In 
Spruch 1474 ff. : ) :y: -A'i' 

3 As to this word in R., compare strlvakyam jsrakftarh crutva, iii, 40* 
5 (asaram, comm.), with references in PW. s. v. 
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Such an example shows only that the Mahabfcarata has been 
in this instance retouched. - Similar cases are found in the 
Ratnayana, one of which I have already cited. 

For example, later Sanskrit poetry describes women adorned 
not only with the nupura or anklet (alluded to in both epics), 
but also with the kanci or gold girdle set off with bells. Prob- 
able as was the adornment in early times, this name for it does 
not occur in early literature, and so far as I know it does not 
occur in the great epic (frequently as women’s adornment is 
described) till the time of the pseudo-epic, where, xiii, 106* 
56, and 107, 67 we find kancmupuracabda, just as we find the 
same collocation in R., for example, v, 4, 11 ; 18, 20 ; G. iii, 58* 
26 (cucubbe kancani kanci) ; v, 12, 44. The later epics must 
have suffered this experience in many cases, another being offe- 
red just here by the use of the rare vallakl, xiii, 106, 49, and in 
vii, 6,665, but not here in B. 154, 25, where jharjbara takes its 
place. Just so in G. iv, 33, 26 is found this same vallaki (sic), 
but it is not found in the corresponding verse ofR. iv, 33, 2L 
In sum, chance lateness of this sort is evidence only for the epic 
as we have it, tampered with by a thousand diadochoi. It can 
never show that one epic was produced before the other. So 
niryana for "death”, xv, 37, 40, is indicative of the age or origin 
of xv, 37, not of the Mahabharata ; 1 of R. v (13, 41), but not 
of the epic as a whole. 

So, while we must admit that Vakmki’s mention of Kurus, 
Janamejaya, and Hastinapura, as against his non-mention of 
Pandus and Indraprastha, looks as if he knew not the latter* 
we must remember at the same time that Valmiki’s poem in 
turn has, quite apart from vocabulary, certain indications of an 
age not recognized by the poet of the latter epic, of which I 
will mention particularly two. 2 

1 Here, xv, 37, 43, tathagata sense to mean “dead,” but it may be 
taken in its usual sense of “in such a state,” as in R. ii, 109, 34, oddly 
near the Buddhist : yatha hi corah sa tatha hi buddhas tathagtam nasti- 
kam atra viddhi. 

2 Minor points of lateness (in either epic) are frequently apparent. 
Those in Mbh. are perhaps more common, but not in proportion to its 
extent. In R. may be noticed ships holding one hundred men each and 
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The date of the Allahabad banyan cannot be carried back 
with any certainty to a very early date, though mentioned by 
Hwen Thsang. 1 Now the place where this tree ought to be 
is most elaborately described and praised in the great epic, iii, 
85, 80 if., but the existence of such a tree is not even men- . 
tioned ; whereas the other fig-tree at Gaya is praised as holy 
beyond words, for, in the epic interpretation of the modern 
aksay bai (bat), its fruit is imperishable. 2 This is particularly 
remarkable as in M. iii, 85, 65, Crngaverapur is especially 
famed as the place ‘‘where Rama crossed A Rut the Ram ay ana 
knows the Allahabad tree, ii, 55, 6 and 24. The mention of 
this tree at Prayaga, as against its non-mention in the Maha- 
bharata, and the latter’s mention of Rama point to an earlier- 
date for the Mahabharata Tirtha stories than for R. ii, 55, and 
perhaps shows that at this time the Rama story was known, but 
not just as we have it. 

The word Sanskrit in its present meaning is found in the 
Ramayana but not in the Mahabharata. The bare statement, 
however, that the word Sanskrit in this sense is not found in an 
older period but occurs in the Ramayana, does not give quite 
all the facts. The great epic knows the word but only in its. 
earlier meaning “adorned,” “prepared, 59 asamskrtam [abhivyak- 
tarn bhati, iii, 69, 8 ; samskrta and prakrta, 3 “initiated and not 
initiated,” iii, 200, 88 (with priests who are suvedah and dur- 
vedah) 9 samskrta mantrah, xiii, 93, 56. This is also the sense 
R. iii, 11, 57, where bhrataram samskrtam krtva itself (in M., 
iii, 96, 10, ehagani krtva susamskrtam) is joined with the 

palaces having (as in the drama) eight courts instead of three (as in the 
other epic), R. ii, 84, 8 ; 57, 17 and 24; iv, 33, 19. 

1 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 389. 

2 This, or “makes the giver immortal,” is the epic interpretation, not 

(as now) that the Jxee itself is immortal. Compare iii, 84, 83, tatra 
’ksayavato nama trisu lokesu vicrutah, tatra dattam pitrbhyas tu bhavaty 
aksaram ucyate. So in iii, 87, 11, and 95, 14 (with iii, 87, begins a recapi- 
tulation of Tirthas already mentioned) ; vii, 66, 20, where it is (vatah) 
aksayakaranah, as also in xiii, 88, 14. Here is found the proverb on 
Gaya, as in R. ii,' 107, 13, with v. 1., and in M. iii., 84, 97, etc., as given in 
Spruch 1 474 ff. 1 At)'® MK' -i- J'Sh 

3 As to this word in R., compare strivakyam prakftam crutva, iii, 40, 
5 (asaram, comm.), with references in PW. s. v. 
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preceding saihskrtam vadan, the former in the Mahabharata 
version being ‘‘cooking” (samskrtya==paktva) and the latter 
not used, which looks as if the Ramayana version were later. 
Several cases in the Ramayana do indeed show the older senses, 
but there are others, .such as v, 30, 17, cited by Weber, and 
again by Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, ii, p. 157, in which 
samskrta vak means Sanskrit, in that it is the “cultivated 
speech.” 1 In this case also the Ramayana is later than the 
Mahabharata, though the latter epic recognizes dialects, deca- 
bhasas, iv, 10, 1 ; ix, 45, 103, etc., and seems (in its introduc- 
tion) to use the expression brahml vak or “holy speech,” 
exactly in the sense of the Ramayana’s samskrta vak. Fox* in 
this instance a woman recognizes a king because his “form and 
clothes are regal and his speech is the holy speech,” rajavad 
rupavesau te brahmim vacam bibharsi ca, i, 81, 13. But these 
cases show only that when the Ilvala tale was re-written and 
the much adorned fifth book of the Ramayana was composed, 
samskrtam vad and samskrta vak were used nearly in the 
modern sense ; yet in showing this they indicate again that in 
our estimate as to the relative age of the epics nothing can be 
absolute or universal, but all must be stated relatively and 
partially. If it be said that this judgment lacks definitiveness, 
the reply is that it accords with the facts, which do not admit 
of sweeping statements. 2 

1 Also Jacobi, Ramayana, p. 115 (PW. s. sam-kar). Other cases show 
regard For grammatical nicety in the use of language {Jacobi, loc. cit). 

2 For the metrical position of the two poems, see Chapter Four. I 
regret that Professor Jacobi’s long-expected book on the epics is not yet 
out, as it is sure to contain much valuable matter. As it is, I have had 
to rely, in citing his opinions, on the work cited above, and a review in 
theGGA., 1899, p. 869 ff. 
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EPIC PHILOSOPHY. 

Sukhad bahutaram duhkharh jlvite na ’tra samcayah, xii, 331, 16. 

“There is no doubt that there is more sorrow than joy in life. 55 

Epic Systems. 

In the preceding chapters I have shown that from a syn- 
thetic point of view the epic as we have it, judged solely by 
the literature it recognizes, must be the product of a compara- 
tively late period. In this chapter it is my purpose to sketch 
as briefly as possible the salient features of the great systems 
of philosophy expounded in the later epic. To regard them 
as identical is impossible. To see in them a philosophic chaos, 
out of which are to arise future systems, is equally impossible. 
Some of them belong to the latest epic and they have their 
unity only in the fact that they are all colored by the domi- 
nant deistic view of an age that, having passed from pure 
idealism into dualism, sought to identify the spirit of man 
with that of a personal God and equate this god with the 
two separate factors of dualism ; a dualism which was not 
that of spirit and matter but of conditioned being, conscious 
intelligence, as opposed to pure being or spirit (soul), con- 
scious intelligence being itself the only origin of matter, which 
is merely a form of mind. 1 

The importance of a review of this sort lies in the historical 
background it furnishes to the epic, which represents the last 
of six approved systems traceable in it : (1) Vedism or or- 
thodox Brahmanism ; (2) atmanism or Brahmaism (properly 

1 See on this point some pertinent remarks by Dr. Everett in the twentieth 
volume of the Journal of the AOS. , p. 309. It is a common error to speak of 
Samkhya dualism as setting spirit and matter in antithesis, whereas, accord- 
ing to the system, matter is only a development of self-consciousness. 
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Brahmanism, but this term connotes a different idea), that is, 
an idealistic interpretation of life ; (3) Samkhya, the dualism 
spoken of above; (4) Yoga, the deistic interpretation of Sam- 
khya ; (5) Bbagavata or Pacupata, different but both sectarian 
interpretations of Yoga ; (6) Vedanta or Illusion-idealism. 
Some of the epic writers support Samkhya ; some, Yoga ; some, 
the sectarian interpretation ; some, the Maya, Illusion-theory. 
Besides . these are approved sporadically Vedisrn and Brahma- 
ism, not to speak of a number of theories not approved. 

Heretics. 

In the Gita it is said, 4, 40 ; The ignorant and unbelieving 
man who has a soul of doubt is destroyed ; neither this world 
nor the next exists 9 l nor happiness, for him who has a soul of 
doubt.” The italicized words are those which, at xii, 133, 14, 
are put into the mouth of the Nastika, the negator or repu- 
diator of scripture, spirit, or duties. According to epic inter- 
pretation, one saying nasti, in refusing a gift to a priest, is a 
“negator” no less than he who refuses assent to the orthodox 
belief. But ordinarily Nastika is used in the latter sense and 
connotes a dissenter from received opinion in regard either to 
the existence of transcendental things or to the authority of 
hallowed tradition. 1 2 Such an unbeliever is threatened with a 
sudden enlightenment hereafter : 'If your opinion is that this 
world does not exist and that there is no world beyond, the 
devils in hell will soon change your ideas on that subject’’ 3 
Any number of these unbelievers is known, who deny every- 
thing there is to deny. In ii, 31, 70, an unbelieving or heretic 

1 na ’yam loko fi sti na paro na sukhaxh samcayatmanah. Compare 
Katha Up., ii, 6, ayam loko nasti para-iti mam, punah punar vacam 
apadyate me (Yama). 

2 Neglect of Vedic ordinances or denial of Veda is nastikya, par excel- 
lence, according to xii, 270, 67, and xii, 12, 5 (the latter) : vedavadapavi- 4 
ddhans tu tan viddhi bhrcanastikan (also anastika, ib. 4), for “rejecting 
the Veda a priest cannot attain heaven,” ib. 

3 Literally, will “make you remember yad idam tnanyase, rajan, 
na’yam asti kutah, parah, pratismarayitaras tvarn'l Yamaduta Yamaksaye 
xii, 150, 19. 
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king is mentioned among those who pay tribute (in conjunc- 
tion with a tributary “city of the Greeks’') ; while in iii, 
191, 10, it is said that in the golden age to come there will be 
‘‘people of truth,” where previously had been established the 
schools of heretics ; from which it may be inferred perhaps that 
Buddhists or Jains are meant, as irriligious heretics would 
not have religious orders. 1 The Lokayata or Lokayatika 
(doubtful in. i, 70, 46) is perhaps less a Buddhist (like Carvaka, 
who appears only as a pretended Brahman Parivraj, or priestly 
mendicant, and friend of the foe) than a devotee of natural 
■science, as Professor Rhys Davids maintains. The doubter's 
scriptures are not, however, referred to BrhaspatL The code 
of this ill-reputed sage, whom we have seen as a law-giver, is 
often enough alluded to, generally in connection with that of 
Ucanas. The worst that is said of Brhaspati's teaching is 
that it is drawn from a study of the female intellect, which is 
full of subtilty and deceit. But he is here only one of many 
authors of Arthacastras, xiii, 39, 10. As a teacher he is ex- 
tolled. 2 Materialists and other heretics without special desig- 
nation appear to fill the whole land. Thus in xii, 19, 23, are 
mentioned rationalistic Pundits, hetumantah, hard to convince, 
who are by nature befogged and stubborn, and deny the exist- 
ence (of a soul). These are opposed to those good men who 
are “devoted to ceremonies and know the Purvacastra'’ 
(mimansa ?). ‘‘These fools,” it is added, “are despisers of 
immortality and talkers in assemblies of people ; they wander 
over the whole earth, being fond of speaking and learned in 
revelation.” 3 Others are cited to illustrate the unbelief that 
consists in a denial of the soul's unity, ekantavyudasa. These 
believe in a soul possessed of desire and hate. An apparent 
allusion to Jains may be found in the description of the priest 
•who ‘Tramped around Benares astounding the people, clothed 

1 acramah sahapasandah sthitah satyajanah prajah (bhavisyanti). 

2 xii,.325, 23. His teaching in xiii, 113, is Buddhistic (5— Dh. P. 132, and 7 
is like Dh. P. 420). On Lokayata, see Davids, p. 169 of op. cit. above, p. 55. 

3 vavaduka bahucrutah. The denial in nai'tad asti must from context 

refer to the existence of the soul. For anftasy a ’vamantarah in B. must, I 
think, be read am rtasya. . 
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in air, clothed like a madman ; ” 1 2 but we must be careful not 
to indentify the characters of the epic too quickly with special 
names. This madman priest, for example, would seem to be 
rather a Civaite Brahman than a Jain, and digvdsas is applied 
to Vidura in his last state and to Nala in his distress. 3 * Jn the 
same way, the brown and yellow robe does not necessarily refer 
to a Buddhist, any more than does the statement that one 
goes to heaven who builds a Vihara, xiii, 23, 99 ; for these 
terms are common property. “What makes you so glorious ? 
asks one woman of another, who replies : “I did not wear the 
yellow robe, nor bark-garments, nor go shorn or with matted 
hair/ 5 xiii, 123, 8. Here quite possibly Buddhists may be re- 
ferred to ; but when I read that Civa’s devotees are of two 
sorts, householders, and those “whose sign is tonsure and the 
yellow robe/ 5 maundyam kasayac ca, xiii, 142, 22 ; and see 
that the yellow robe is also worn as a sign of grief, Nala, 24, 

9 ; R. vi. 125, 34, and that “the wearer of the yellow robe 5 * 
is excluded from Craddha, xiii, 91, 43, 1 am by no means sure 
that even in the most tempting passage this robe indicates a 
Buddhist, unless, indeed, for some of these passages we may 
assume that Civaite and Buddhist were already confused. But 
xii, 18, 22, “those who cast off the Vedas and wander about as 
beggars shaved and wearing the yellow robe,’’ refers distinctly 
to Buddhists, as I opine. Similarly, the remark “they that are 
budhas, enlightened, are devoted to Nirvana, 55 xii, 167, 46, may 
be put beside the buddhas of xii, 160, 33, who “have no fear 
of return to this world and no dread of another but in the 
latter section, and in many others, “enlightened/’ budha and 
buddha, refers to Brahmans; and Nirvana in epic teleology 
usually means bliss, for example the bliss of drinking when 
one is thirsty, or the bliss of heaven. 3 In short, we see here 

1 cankramiti dicah sarva digvasa mohayan prajah ... unmattavesam 
bibhrat sa cankramiti yathasukham Varanasyam, xiv, 6, 18, and 22 ; 
compare 5, 6, ■ 

2 To the author of Das Mbh. als Epos, etc., digvasas necessarily implies, 

digambara (as Jain), p. 224. * 

i s j n the epic, nirvana is used in both of its later senses, bliss and extinc- 
tion, brahmanirvana, bli s of Brahman, like the nirvana, bliss, attained by 
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and in a passage cited further on, that Buddhists are some- 
times referred to, but we must not call every beggar a Bud- 
dhist, The late passage xiv, 49, 3-12, shows that when the 
Anugita was written, probably not before our era, these infi- 
dels were fairly rampant. The list of them is quite appalling 
and we may perhaps believe that the C£ believer in nothing’ * 
is a Buddhist and the ‘‘shaven and naked” mentioned in the 
same place is a Jain ; while the. svabhavam bhutacintakah are 
perhaps materialists. The “course of right is varied” and the 
view of the author is here that of tolerance. Some of these 
philosophers deny a hereafter, some doubt all things, some 
hold the vyamicra doctrine of revolution (often mistranslated 
as evolution) of the universe, and according to the commen- 
tator some are adherents of the atomistic theory, bahutvam. 
Contests of these hetuvadins, rationalists, are not discounte- 
nanced, but enjoyed as a philosophic treat at the king’s court 
or at a great sacrifice, as in xiv, 85, 27, where “talkative philo- 
sophers, eager to outdo each other, discussed many rational- 
istic arguments.’’ 

With all this liberality there is often no quarter given to 
the heretic, especially the Pasanda, 1 who appears to be pre- 
eminently a despiser of the Vedas. The reason is the natural 
one that he who despises the priest’s authority naturally de- 
spises the priest. “The reason why I was bom a jackal,” says 
a character in xii, 180, 47-48, ' c is that I was a Punditkin, pan- 
ditaka, who was a rationalist, haituka, and blamer of the Vedas, 
being devoted to logic and the useless science of reasoning (a 
telling phrase, repeated in xiii, 37, 12-14), a proclaimer of 
logical arguments, a talker in assemblies, a reviler and opposer 
of priests in arguments about Brahman, an unbeliever, a 
doubter of all, who thought myself a Pundit.” 2 The Pasanda 

drinking. On this subject much that is misleading has lately been published 
owing to a false historical point of view. But the goal of extinction is also 
lauded. Thus, in xii, 242, 1 M2, one attains to that where going he ‘‘grieves 
not, dies not, is not born, and exists not,“ na vartate. 

1 v. 1. in xii, 218, 4 ; xiii, 23, 67 (other references in PW.) ; apparently a 
foreign or dialectic word ; especially Buddhists, according to N. 

2 akrosta ca ’bhivakta ca brahmavakyesu ca dvijan ... murkhah pandi- 
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and reviler of the Vedas are closely associated, as in xiii, 23 
67, and 72, and like those who here “sell or write own 

Vedas” they go to hell. In short, any denial is usually per- 
mitted' save ie denial of the Vedas. The more surpri^ 8 
it that elsewhere (see below) the Vedas are open y rep ’ 

but this is only one of the inconsistencies with which the ep 

teems. 

Authority. 

What then was authoritative ? Characteristic of the con 
tradictory views presented in the epic is the fact that in one 
place the very authority, pramanam, which is insist- upon 
' as the only valid authority, is in another rejected as altogether 
delusive, and this not by heretics, but by the authors of the 
respective essays whose combined publications issued m one 

volume form the pot-pourri of the complete epic. 

The reason for this is obvious. Several forms of religion 
are advocoted in the epic and each has its own test. Oldest 
and most widely represented is the biblical test. Over an 
over again we are assured that scripture is authoritative and 
those who will not accept scripture as the pramanam or test- 
stone of philosophy are damned. But beside these vigorous 

expressions of orthodoxy stands the new faith, which discards 

altogether the old scripture as an authority. For sacrifices 
and rites the Vedas are well enough ; they are there authori- 
tative. If one wishes to perform rites one must naturally 
go to the ritual. Such castrapramanya and vedapramanya 
rules, 1 admitting the necessity of rites at all, . remain valid, 
simply because there are no others. But in all higher matters, 
as for one who sees no use in rites, the scriptures are but a 
mass of contradictions. 2 

tamanikah (hence reborn, as a krostar). Compare Katha Up. u, 5, sva- 
yamdhirah panditammanyamanah ; Mund. Up' i, 2, 8 ; Maitra. Up. vu 9. 
The passage in Anucasana cited above is a repetition of all these epithets 
in characteristically free form. Compare , e. g., el. 13, akrosta ca ’tivakta 
ca brahmananam sadai ’va hi (here panditamani). 

1 xiii, 84-, 20, and 37. _ 

2 One of the minor epic contradictions is that referred to above, p. 46, m 
regard to the “two brahmans.” The orthodox, but not too liberal man, says: 
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The old view is best represented in the saying that Veda* 
Dharmacastras, and acara, custom, are the recognized author- 
ities in every matter, as in iii, 207, 83 ; xiii, 84, 20, and 37. 
The confused rule of the Veda is referred to in xii, 19, 1-2: 
fi£ I know the highest and other Ciistras and the double injunc- 
tion of the Veda, 'Do acts and abandon them/ ” ‘‘Untrue, 
according to casuistic reasoning, is the word of the Veda — 
but why should the Veda speak untruth T says Vyasa, xiii, 
120, 9, when inculcating the late notion that a small gift is as 
■ efficient as a great sacrifice in procuring salvation, a theory 
that is certainly untrue in the light of the Veda. “Logic 
has no basis, the scriptures are divided ; there is not one seer 
whose opinion is authoritative,’ 5 pramanam. “The truth about 
right is hidden in a cave ; the only path is that pursued by 
the majority; ” iii, 313, 117. 1 “Deceitful is the Veda/ 5 it is 
said in xii, 329, 6. Both scripture and argument, tarka, are 
useless in comparison with the enlightening grace of God, 
which alone can illuminate the “mysterious hidden communi- 
cation of truth, 55 xii, 335, 5. Such holy mysteries must, 

indeed, be kept from those who are “burned with books of 
philosophy, 55 tarkacastradagdha, xii, 247, 18. 

In the matter of the Veda, the new faith discounts its 
value by setting beside it the recent books of later cult, 
exactly as modem sects take as authoritative their own scrip- 
tures. Bhisma’s words being inspired by Krishna, are “as 
authoritative as the words of the Veda,” vedapravada iva 
(pramanam), xii, 54, 29-30, and Veda, Parana, and Itihasa are 
all reckoned as authoritative in xii, 343, 20. But the Gita is 
the only authority of the Bhagavatas, Gita, 16, 24. Compare 
also the tirade in xiii, 163* 2-9 : “Immediate perception or 
biblical authority, agama, what is convincing proof, karana, 

dve brahman! veditavye cabdabrahma param ca yat, cabdabrahmani 
.nismtah param brahma ’dhigacchati, xii, 233, 30* “when one is thoroughly 
conversant with the Veda he attains to Brahman ; v but the devotee “even by 
desire of wisdom surpasses the Veda,” api jijnasamano ‘pi cabdabrahma 
‘bivariate, ib. 237, 8. 

1 mahajana, if this be the meaning here ; apparently only usage is 
meant : mahajano yena gatah sa panthah. 
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text to increase doubt, 
the only proof. They are 
; and believe only in 
cause’ amounts to nothing. 

with religion, we 
Bhagavatas and Civaites to. 
freed from philosophy,” xiii, 14, 19b, 
identifying the All-god with their special 

), to consider 

the more strictly philosophic view of authority. 

Only one view is held by the real philosopher : “Through 
inference we learn the truth.” 1 Traditional wisdom, amnaya, 
as was shown above, is not always recognized, though it is 
generally admitted. “In amnaya are established the Vedas ; 
from amnaya come the Vedas, 2 . . . Universal opinion says that 
an amnlya-declaration is truth, and there is no authority at 
all, castrata, when that which is not authoritative is allowed 
to stand against the recognized authority of the Vedas, xii,. 
269 , 33 ; 261 , 9 - 10 . Thus “inference together with scrip- 
ture,” anumSna and cruta, are the two most substantial tests 
tr„th vii onv 19 and 210. 23. hetvaeama ; for “all that is 


in these ? Answer : “There is many a 
Rationalists say that perception is 1 
children who think themselves wise 
denial, na ’sti. Recourse to 
But though philosophy is really interwoven 
may leave for the present the 
their religion which is 
and consists in 
gods (viii, 33, 51 “one God of various forms' 
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Besides these three, to wit, biblical authority, inference, and 
direct observation, the fourth “proof by analogy” may be 
implied in the late conversation of Draupadi, where, after a 
passing reference to the arsam pramanam and pratyaksa, is 
.added “and thy own birth is the proof by . analogy,” upama- 
nam, Hi, 31, 11-33. Elsewhere the epic stands philosophically 
-on the Sariildiy-yoga basis of three reliable proofs only. 

This result is fully borne out by the terminology. ' The Ve- 
danta philosophy of the epic is not called by that name. Nyaya 
may possibly be known, but it is doubtful whether the word 
•ever refers to the system, or the system, except perhaps in one 
•or two late passages, is ever recognized. A brief survey of the 
facts will make this clearer. 

Vedanta 

If the philosophical system were known as such the use of 
the name would occur as such. But Vedanta seems everywhere 
to mean Upanishads or what is the same thing, Aranyakas. 1 
No Vedanta system is alluded to, Vedanta may refer to Sam- 
khya in xii, 196, 7 (where it takes the place of the latter in 
antithesis to Yoga, as the commentator thinks), but the word 
more naturally means the teaching of the Upanishads, as usual. 2 
The passages cited above in the chapter on literature exhibit the 
characteristic usage. Thus in Gita 15, 15, vedantakrd vedavid 
eva ca’ ham, where Telang rightly takes the reference to be to 
the Aranyakas. So in viii, 90, 1 14, vedantavabhrthaplutah, 
where Kama appeals to Arjuna to observe the law of fighting, 

1 So, for example, in yad uktam vedavadesu gahanarh vedadareibhih, 
tadantem yalha yuktam krama (karma) yogena laksyate, xii, 233, 28 (~tad 
uktam vedavadesu . . . vedantesu punar vyaktam, 239, 11), a mystery (viz., 
gambhlram gahanam brahma, 224, 48). 

2 sarhkhyayogau tu yav uktau mumbhir moksadarcibhih, sannyasa eva 
vedante vartate japanam prati, vedavadac ca nirvrttah canta brahmany 
avasthitah. three hemistichs, of which the first is repeated in the next 
•cloka, where alone it seems to belong. Conversely, in Gita 18, 13, the 
word Sarhkhya is taken by the commentator [to mean Vedanta, because 
here we have a grouping of five karmahetavah not recognized in Sarhkhya. 
It may be said once for all that the commentator is often useless in philo- 
sophical sections, as he wishes to convert Samkhya into Vedanta on all 
occasions. 
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since the latter knows the law of fighting and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the holy scriptures, i, e., he is a mora 
(not a Vedanta philosopher). So inii, 53, 1, kings w o 
declarers of all the Vedas and versed in the Vedanta, paryapta- 
vidya vaktaro vedantavabhrthaplutali. Durga is Savitn, 
vedamata tatha vedanta ucyate, ’mother of the^Ve 
famed (not in philosophy but) in the Upanishads, ^23 , . 

A Gandharva is “wise in the knowledge of Vedanta, xii, 

27, and asks questions about Veda and logic, which are 
answered in Samkhya terms (vedya is purusa, for example). 
The priest who at xii, 349, 56 is said to transmit the knowledge 
of the Gita, knows the Jyestha Saman and the Vedanta ; an e 

who knows the names of Vishnu is Vedanta-learned, xm, 14y, 
123. Again inxiv, 13,15: “Whoso would kill me (Kama) by 
vedair vedantasadhanaih. power derived from the mysteries ot 

the Veda.” I know in fact only two passages where, perhaps, 

Vedanta might be fairly taken as referring to the philosophy. 
One of these is in a tristubh verse which has been interpolated 
(out of all syntactical connection) in xiii, 69, 20, and even here, 
late as is the verse, it is perhaps more probable that the word 
is to be taken in its usual sense. 1 The other is found at xii, 
302, 71, where the “island of Vedanta” is a refuge to the saints. 
The “Secret of the Vedanta” cited below is clearly “Upani- 
shads.” The Brahma Sutra I have spoken of above, p. 16. 

Mimahsa does not occur as the name of a philosophical 
system. I have referred to the Purvacastrabids above, but the 
word is obviously too general to make much of, though it is 
used as if it applied to the Purva-mimansa, for the PurvacSs- 
travidah are here, xii, 19, 22, kriyasu nirata nityarii dane yajne 
ca karmani. This implication is not absolutely necessary, 
however. The old name for the system, Nyaya, does not seem 
to be used in the sense of Purvamimansa. 

1 vedantanisthasya bahucrutasya, supposed to be governed by vrttink 
(dvijayS) ’tistjeta (tasmai) in the next stanza ! 
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Nyaya. 

The argumentative group of five, explained according to 
the padartha in xii, 321, 80 ft.; consists of sauksmya, samkh- 
yakramau, nirnaya, and prayojana, which recall, especially in 
the definition of the last, the corresponding section in the 
formal Nyaya. The epic gives the following definitions : 

1. Sauksmya, subtilty, is where knowledge, in respect to 
objects of knowledge which are divided, comes from distinc- 
tion and the intellect rests (on this distinction). 

2. Samkhya or samkhya, reckoning, is reckoning the value 
of weak and valid points and arriving at some conclusion. 

3. K rain a, order : when it is decided which should be said 
first and which last, they call that kramayoga, the application 
of proper sequence in an argument. 

4. Nirnaya, ascertainment, is a conclusion that the case is 
so and so, in cases of duty, desire, gain, emancipation, after 
recognizing them according to their differences. 

5. Prayojana, motive : where inclination is produced by ills 
arising from desire or dislike and a certain conduct is followed , 
that is motive . 

As has been remarked by Mr. K. Mohan Ganguli in his 
translation, this final definition of prayojana is almost identical 
with that given by Gautama i, 24, yam artham adhikrtya 
pravartate tat prayojanam : “If one sets an object before one’s 
self and acts accordingly, that is motive.” So the epic, 
prakarso yatra jayate, tatra ya vrtiis tat prayojanam, as ren- 
dered above. Similarly, the epic definition of nirnaya is like 
that of Gautama in i, 40 : “The conclusion reached after hear- 
ing what can be said for and against (on both sides) after 
doubting.” The other members of Gautama's syllogism, i, 
32, seem to have no connection with the above. The speech 
to be delivered, it is declared in this passage of the epic, must 
be nyayavrttam (as well as reasonable, not casuistical, etc., 
sixteen attributes in all). 1 

1 No explanation is given of the eighteen merits with which the speaker 
begins. The sixteen attributes may be compared (numerically) with the 
sixteen categories of the Nyaya. 
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We may compare further in the late list of Pundits at i, 
70, 42, those with nyayatattvatmavijnana, possibly “versed in 
psychology according to the Nyaya-tattva and i, 1 , 67, 
nyayaciksa, Nyaya-systera, opposed to Vedadhyatma but also to 
cikitsa, etc. Also xii, 19, 18, referred to above, p. 87 : ‘Some* 
rejecting unity, attribute to the atman desire and dislike/ a 
Nyaya view. Finally, in xii, 210, 22, nyayatantrany anekani 
(declared by various people), ‘’systems of logic,” is typical of 
all remaining cases. Nyaya, then, usually means logic, but 
occasionally, in the pseudo-epic, the special Logic-system 
known to us as Nyaya. 1 

Vaicesika. 

This word is used as an adjective, of gunas, etc., in the 
sense of excellent ; but the system is unknown in the main 
epic though it is referred to in the passage cited above, in 
i, 70, 43-44, and also in ii, 5, 5 (vakya) pancavayavayukta, 
another proof of the lateness of the Kaccit section, 2 whether 
the five avayavas here mentioned be terms implying Nyaya or 
Vaicesika. Kanada’s name appears first in the Harivahca (see 
below, p. 98, and above, p. 89). 

The Four Philosophies. 

In xii, 350, 64 ff. (compare 350, 1, pracaranti) it is said 
that there are four current philosophies, jnanani, the Sam- 
khyayoga Pahcaritra, Vedaranyaka (or Vedah), and Pa?u- 
pata. Kapila declared the Saxh-khya ; Hiranyagarbha, the 

1 For the ordinary use, compare tais tair nyayaih,such arguments passim . 
All speculation is Tarka. Compare the remarkable statement, xii, 15, 26 : 
♦There are minute creatures whose existence can be argued by tarka (so 
small that) an eyelid’s fall would be the death of a number of them.” 

2 The former passage, after mentioning those endowed with nyayatattva- 
tmavijnana adds nanavakyasamaharasamavayavicaradaih* vicesakaryvidbhic 
ca ... sthapanaksepasiddhantaparamarthajnatam gataih ... karyakarna- 
vedlbhih, which may refer to either system. The prssages have been cited 
by the author of Das Mahabharata als Epos, etc., p. 226, who admits that 
the five “avayas,” as he call them twice, imply the Vaicesika system. 
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Yoga ; 1 Apantaratamas is called the Teacher of the Vedas 
(“termed by some Pracinagarbfaa”) ; Civa declared the Pacu- 
pata religion ; Vishnu, the whole Pahcaratra. “In all these 
philosophies Vishnu is the nistha, or chief thing.” 2 

Kapila and Ms System. 

Although it is said, as quoted above, that there is no seer 
whose authority is authoritative, this is merely a teaching of 
temporary despair. Kapila is authoritative in all philosophical 
matters and his name covers every sort of doctrine. He is in 
fact the only founder of a philosophical system known to 
the epic. Other names of founders are either those of mere 
gods or disciples of Kapila. Badarayana and Patanjali 3 are 
unknown even as names, and Jaimini and Gautama appear only 
as sages, not as leaders of speculation. Candilya (otherwise 
said to be known in the epic) is respectfully cited on Yoga, 
not as founder but as recommending Yoga concentration . 4 As 

1 Sae the note on this verse just below. As Yoga- teacher of Daityas, Cukra 
is mentioned, i, 66,43. Both Vishnu and Civa are credited with being Yoga- 
lords (loc. cit. by Holtzmann, Das Mbh. im Osten und Westen, p. 110). 

2 In the Vasudeva religious philosophy of Krishnaism, as expounded in 
xii, 345, 7 ff., some people, after death, become paramanubhutas, very line 
sprites, and enter Aniruddha ; then as manobhutas, or mental entities, they 
enter Pradyumna ; thence they go to Jiva (Sarhkarsana). Such people are 
<tf the best priests and Samkhyas and Bhagavatas.” Finally, devoid of all 
unspiritual constituents, traigunyahina, they enter Paramatman (Ksetrajna, 
nirgunatmaka), or Vasudeva. These are the four forms of God. The name 
of God is immaterial. Rudra and Vishnu are one being, sattvam ekam, 
divided in two, xii, 342, 27 (they are synonyms like brhad brahma and ma- 
hat, 337, 2, paryayavacakah cabdah ; Vishnu may be called Civa and 
Brahman may be called Intellect). 

3 In the Sarvadarcanasarhgraha it is said that Patanjali made (atha yoga- 
nucasanam, i, 1) an anucasana, or secondary collection (as anu is explained) 
based on earlier Puranic materials. The verse attributed in this connection 
to the Yajnavalkya Smrti (158, 17 ; p. 239 of Cowell’s translation) has 
caused the Petersburg Lexicon to postulate, s. v., another Smrti of the same 
name. I think it is a mere lapsus for Vyasa’s Smrti, for the verse cited 
(“Hiranyagarbfaa, and no other ancient, is the declarer of Yoga”) occurs 
xii, 350, 65. It has occurred to me that this verse might imply Patanjali, 
and the “no other” be a distinct refutation of his claim, the epic preferring 
divine authority ; but this is perhaps too pregnant. 

4 prthagbhutesu srstesu caturthacramakarmasu samadhau yogam evai- 
’tac (maduktam vakyam) chandilyah camam abravlt, xii, 254, 14. 
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a teacher of unconditioned Brahman, Atreya is lauded in xiii, 
137, 3; and in xii, 319, 59, a list of teachers of the twenty- 
fifth (spiritual) principle is given as having instructed the 
Gandharva Vicvavasu : Jaigisavya, Asita Devala, Paracara, 
Varsaganya, Bhrgu, Pancacikha, Kapila, Cuka, Gautama, 
Arstiseria, Garga, TMSrada, Asuri, Pulastya, Sanatkumara, 
Cukra, Kacyapa, seventeen mixed gods, saints, and philoso- 
phers, of whom two are important ; besides Kapila, namely 
Asuri and Pancacikha, his pupils ; while one system (explained 
below) is referred also to Asita Devala. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that Kapila was a 
real (human) philosopher, and not a mere shadow of a divinity. 
The fact that his name is also given to divinities proves 
the opposite as little as does his deification, for it is customary 
to deify sages and for divinities to have sages’ names. A per- 
fect parallel to the use of Kapila in this way is afforded by 
Kanada, which, as far as I know, occurs first as an epithet of 
Civa as supreme god, in the Harivanca 3, 85, 15-16 : 

yam ahur agryam purusam mahantam 
puratanam samkhyanibaddhadrstayah 
yasya ’pi devasya gunan samagrans 
tattvanc caturvihcatim ahur eke 
yam ahur ekam purusam puratanam 
Kanada- namanam ajam mahecvaram 
daksasya yajnam vinihatya yo vai 
vinacya devan asuran sanatanah 

Kapila’s treatise is repeatedly declared to be oldest, but he 
is not only the oldest, he is the supreme seer, identical with 
Agni, with Civa also, and with Vishnu. He is said to have got 
his wisdom from Civa. 1 

1 “Of the treatises declared by metaphysicians that by Kapila is the ear , 
liest,” xii, 351, 6; agnih as Kapilo nama, samkhyayogapravartakah, iii, 221 
21. Hall gives a later v. I, samkhyacastrapravartakah, Samkhyasara. p. 18, 
where most of the epic allusions are collected. As supreme seer, xii, 350, 65 ; 
Civa, xii, 285, 114, where the commentator interprets Samkhya as Vedanta 
(as often) ; xiii, 17, 98, and xiii, 14, 323, Civa as kapila . Kapila is identified 
with Vishnu in iii, 47, 18 ; Gita, 10, 26, etc. ; with Prajapati in xii, 218, 9-10, 
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I have noticed- only one passage, xii, 269, 9, where Kapila 
is presented in the light of adverse criticism from the point of 
view of orthodox Brahmanism. On seeing a cow led out for 
sacrifice, Kapila, filled with compassion, cried out O ye Vedas ! 
an exclamation of reproof against the Vedas, as inculcating 
cruelty to animals. At this lie was attacked by the 
inspired cow with a long discourse, challenging him to 
show why the Vedas should be regarded as authoritative 
in any regard, if not in regard to the slaughter of animals. - 

Kapila appears in this tale as a teacher of unorthodox 
non-injury and maintains to the end (so that his view is 
presented as really correct) that not the sacrifice of animals 
but the ‘"sacrifice (worship) of knowledge” is the best. 
Elsewhere also we find the same antithesis between the old 
orthodoxy and the new science of thought, which not only 
disregards Vedic ceremonies but condemns them (xiv, 28, 
7 if.). 

The best evidence of the authority of Kapila is given not 
by express statement but by implication in the praise of other 
systems, which, an important point, are by the same implica- 
tion looked upon as distinct from that of Kapila, although his 
name is used to uphold them. Thus Kapila’s own system is 
called generally the Saihkhyayoga, or specifically the Kapi~ 
lam. 3 The Samkhyayogins are said to be the models even in 
teaching of other tendency, as in xii, 347, 22, and nothing 
better can be said of the Bhagavatas, here extolled, than that 
their system is “equal to the Samkhyayoga,” not, be it 

where he is called the supreme seer, incorporate in Pancacikha (the first 
pupil of Asuri, who in turn was a pupil of Kapila). In xii, 337, 8, Kapila is 
Caiihotrapita smrtah, father of Calihotra, the veterinary sage (above, p. 
12), Kapilah praha : prltac ca Bhagavan jnanam dadau mama bhavanta- 
kam, xiii, 18, 4. The Harivanca, 3, 14, 4, and 20, speaks of Kapila as the 
‘‘teacher of Yoga, the teacher of Saiiikhya, full of wisdom, clothed in 
Brahman, the lord of ascetics.” Compare the supreme spirit as Kapila, 
xii, 340, 68. 

1 “He learned the whole Yoga-castram and the Kapilam,” xii, 326, 4 ; 
Virinca iti yat proktam Kapilam jnanacintakaih sa Prajapatis eva ’ham, xii, 
383, 94 (Kapila, 95). Also Samkhya krtanta, Gita, 18, 13. 
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observed, the same, but as good as the system of Kapila. 1 Amid 
a list of heroes in xiii, 7 5, 24-25, we find placed beside battle- 
heroes, gift-heroes, moral-heroes, etc., only Samkhya and Yoga 
heroes, enrolled to represent philosophy. 2 As between the 
two, the implication contained in the words at Gita 5, 5, 
“the Yoga gets as good a place as the Samkhya,” is that it is 
the Samkhya which is the norm. Samkhya is cited alone as 
the one system of salvation in i. 75, 7 ; “Salvation he studied, 
the unequalled system of Samkhya.” In contrast with Veda 
and Vedanga, it is the one type of philosophy : “He became 
learned in the Atharva Veda and the Veda, in the ritual also, 
and a past-master in astronomy, taking the greatest pleasure in 
Samkhya,” xiii, 10, 37 ; “Vedas, Angas, Samkhya, and 
Purana,” xiii, 22, 12. 

The two systems are often separated. Yogapradarcinah 
stands parallel to Samkhyanadarcinah, xii, 314, 3-4. “The 
rules both of Samkhya and Yoga” are mentioned, xii, 50, 33. 
Narada “knew the difference between Samkhya and Yoga,” 
ii, 5, 7. Caunaka is “rapt with metaphysics, adbyatma, 
skilled in Yoga and in Samkhya,” iii, 2, 15. The difference is 
explained in the Gita as : “The double point of view, nlstha, of 
the Samkhyas, who have jnanayoga ; of the Yogins, who have 
karmayoga.” Sometimes Samkhyajnana on the one hand is 
opposed to Yoga alone on the other, xii, 315, 18. 3 Sometimes 
the Castra is that of the Yoga, as opposed to jfiana of the 
Samkhya, xii, 319,67 ; yogacastresu, 340, 69, etc. Never- 
theless, they are, says the Gita, essentially one system. And so 
often we find that Vedic practices and the existence of God are 
claimed for Samkhya and Yoga, as if they were one system. 
The same is true of practice of austerities or asceticism, 
“The many names of God are declared in the Rig Veda with 

1 Sariikhyayogena tulyo hi dharma ekantasevitah, xii, 349, 74. 

2 So in viii, 33, 49, Yoga and Samkhya (atmanah) represent philosophy. 

3 Compare xiii, 149, 139 : yogo jnanam tatha sarhkbyam vidyflh cilpadi- 
karmaca. In the passage cited above, the interesting aristani tattvani are 
grouped with yoga and samkhyajnana (as objects of research). They are 
explained elsewhere, xii, 318, 8, as “signs of death,” appearing to one if he 
cannot see the pole-star or his reflection in another’s eye, etc. 
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the Yajur Veda, in Atharva (and) Samans, in Purana with. 
Upanishads, in astronomy also, in Samkhya and in Yoga- 
castra, and in Ayur Veda,” to give the bizarre group of xii, 
342, 8. “Both gods and demons practise austerity, tapas, 
which has been argued out, yuktitah, of Veda and Samkhya- 
yoga,” xii, 285, 192. 1 

Samkhya and Yoga. 

But it must be noticed that the claim for the identity of 
Samkhya and Yoga comes from the Yoga side, which is deistic 
and seeks to make the Samkhya so, exactly in the way the 
Vedanta commentator seeks to make the Yoga passages Ve- 
dantic. The distinctive mark of the Yoga, as given above 
from the Gita, 3, 3, is, if we translate it in the natural original 
sense, application to work as opposed to application to under- 
standing ; in other words the Yoga laid stress on religious 
practices, the Samkhya, on knowledge. 2 It may be that Yoga 
also, like Samkhya was originally atheistic and that deistic 
Yoga was a special development. Nothing could be falser, 
however, than the supposition that the Yoga and Samkhya 
differ only in method, or the epic assumption that both are a 
sort of Vedanta inculcating belief in Brahman as the All-soul. 
Even the Gita recognizes the distinction between the two 
schools in saying that the system that recognizes the All-soul 
(“one entity eternal, undivided, in all divided existences”) 
is better than the one that recognizes “separate and distinct 
entities in all existent beings, 99 18, 21-22, clearly referring to 
the fundamental difference between Brahmaism 3 and Saih- 

1 It maybe observed of the terminology that as Yoga means Yogin as well 
as the system, so Samkhya means system or a philosopher of that system. 
Typical of the pseudo-epic is the circumstance that here Samkhyayogau are 
personified as two beings along with Narada and Durvasas, xiii, 151, 45. 

2 Compare the use in xiii, 84, 40, where it is asked : kena va karmayogena 
pradanene ’ha kena va (can I be purified), i. e., “by application to holy 
works.” Compare krsiyoga, xiii, 83, 18. 

3 As Vedanta is commonly used of Camkara’s interpretation, I employ 
Brahmaism to connote a belief in the All-soul without necessarily implying 
a concomitant doctrine of Illusion, Maya. 
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khyaism. The practical difference is that formulated at xu, 
317 2 ff where it is said: “There is no knowledge like the 
Sajhkhya.no power like the Yoga; these are bo < h ° ne ^ 
practice, ekacaryau, because both destory death. Foolish 
people regard them as distinct, but we recognize them as one. 
What the Yogas see is seen by Samkhyas ; who sees Samkhya 
and Yoga as one sees truly,” a passage copied from the Gita, 
5, 4-5, and repeated with varied readings in xii, 306, 19. 

Though the pseudo-epic is so like the Gita, its relative ate- 
ness, I may observe in passing, is shown inter aha by the use 
in this passage of yogam as a neuter noun, xii, 317, 27, etad 
dhi yogam yoganam, 1 as in xiii, 17. 19 ; one of many little 
points ignored in the unhistorical synthetical method. 

This passage, in its admission under cover of fools’ opinion, 
shows clearly that the two systems could be regarded as iden- 
tical only by insisting on the objective of each. Both systems 
gave emancipation, therefore they were one. But one way was 
that of pure science or knowledge, the other was that of pious 
work ( yoga, tapas ) added to this science, a practical divergence 
that existed quite apart from the question whether the goal was 
really the same. 

But the epic in other passages, despite its brave pretence, 
is not content with Samkhya science or even with Yoga work. 
On the contrary, the religious devotees named above throw 
over both systems. It is true they keep the name, just as 
these philosophical systems themselves pretend to depend on 
the Vedas, or as European philosophers used to claim that 
their systems were based on orthodoxy. But this only shows 
how important and fully established were these philosophical 
systems when the sects arose that based salvation on faith and 
the grace of a man-god, while still pretending to philosophy. 
They could not unite, for the true Samkhya did not teach 
Brahmaism, but kevalatvam, or absolute separation of the 
individual spirit from everything else, an astitvam kevalam, or 
existence apart from ail, not apart in Brahman. 


1 Repeating yoga esa hi yoganam in 307, 25. 
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No less irreconcilable with the earlier belief is the later 
sectary’s view of action, pravrtti, as due to God. For the older 
sage was intent on escaping action, which the system regards 
as due not to spirit but to the inherent quality of its antithesis, 
Prakrti. But in the religious substitution of a personal Lord, 
Icvara, as synonymous with the Supreme, it is taught that “the 
Lord created pravrtti as a picturesque effect’" (after electing 
nivrtti for himself ) ! 1 Here the roots of the Karma doctrine 
are cut by the new faith of the quasi monotheism which is 
reflected in the later speudo-epic. 2 

Fate and Free-Will, 

Another side of speculation presents a varied field of belief. 
Is there such a thing as free-will ? The later epic fixes 
responsibility in turn on the Lord, man himself, purusha, luck, 
hatha, and Karma, xii, 32, 12 ff.; where Karma is finally recog- 
nized as the only agent, as otherwise God would be responsible 
for sin ; and if man were the sole agent there could be none 
higher than man. As luck would absolve a man, only Karma 
is left, associated with Time in a sort of dual fatalism, 
karmasutratmaka. Obviously Fate, as Time is here, really 
undermines the theory of Karma quite as much as does the 
interposition of the Lord or any other foreign factor. So in xii, 
224, 16 ff. and 226, 13 and 21 if,, we find first the reflex of the 
Upanishads and Gita, “he who ( in imagination ) slays and he 
who is slain are both ignorant/’ and then : “The deed causes 
the deed ; but the deed has another creator, Fate, Time. Fate 
or what will be will he is the cause.” “Sorrow lies in thinking 
T am responsible’ ; for I do that which the ordainers ordained 
when I was bom.” 3 

1 Pravrttidharman vidadhe krtva lokasya citratam, xii, 341, 99. 

2 This is the “fourfold God,” worshipped by the Ekantins as having one, 

two, three or four forms, identified with Krishna, his son, grandson, and 
brother, as named above, p, 97. He is maker and non-maker, and takes 
Prakrtfs function in “sporting yathe ’cchati tatha rajan krldatepuruso 
‘vyayah. - i- 

3 So 224, 31 ; 226, 8 ; 227, 34 and 35 : kalah pacati...kalah kalayati pra- 
jah ; 226, 12 : * 'Whatever state one obtains he must say bhavitavyam,” “it 
was fated,” i.e., independently of Karma. For Kala from kal, cf. Gita, 10,30. 
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Elsewhere Fate is the Divine power, daiva, opposed to 
human effort and to nature, svabhava the latter having the 
implication of the Karma doctrine. Each of these factors is 
upheld by one or another theorist, while others claim that they 
all work together, xii, 233, 19 , repeated at 239, 4-5. In other 
places the same Fate that is elsewhere made responsible is 
scorned, daivam kliba upasate, “only eunuchs worship Fate 
and “there is no Fate, all depends on one’s own nature 
the Karma doctrine, svabhavatah, xii, 139, 82 ; 291, 13. 1 * * * 

Samkhya is Atheistic. 

In the “one-sour 5 doctrine just referred to, God himself is 
energy, karyatman, the soul of all, the saviour, “the Light 
which Yogins see,” the Ego, eternal, without characteristics 
of any sort, aham ca nirgunah, xii, 47, 54, 63, 69-70 ; xiv, 
25, 7. He exists “alone with wisdom, 55 till he makes the 
worlds, each succeeding xon, xii, 340, 71-72, just as sunrise 
and sunset follow each other, ib, 75. On the other hand, the 
epic declares with all plainness that the Samkhya system is 
devoid of a belief in a personal supreme God. In xii, 301, 1 ff., 
the question is raised, What is the difference between Sam- 
khya and Yoga ? The answer is ; “Samkhyas praise the Sarii- 

1 According to xii, 239, 20, Time is the origin and controller of all things, 

prabhavah.,.samyamo yamah, and all things produced by duality exist 
according to their own nature, svabhavena. The nature of the individual 
spirit is often rendered by this word, as such a spirit is conditioned by its 
former acts. Below is cited a case where it is a factor of the body, distinct 
from organs, mind, and spirit. An interesting critique of heretics leads up to 

xii, 238, 3 ff ( where the word connotes nature as understood by Buddhists 
and materialists) : yas tu pacyan svabhavena vina bhavam acetanah pusyate 

sa pirn ah sarvan prajnaya muktahetukan, yesam cai ’kantabhavena svabha- 

vat karanam matam, putva trnam isikam va, te labhante na kimcana...sva- 
bhavarh karanam jnatva na creyah prapnuvanti te, svabhavo hi vinacaya 
mohakarmamanobhavah, “He is a fool who teaches that nature alone exists 
or that cause of change is inherent in nature alone” ( nature is without in- 
telligence and, cl. 9, only intelligence gives success ; hence nature without 
intelligence would result in nothing ; the final opinion given in cl, 6 on 
savabhava and paribhava). C. has a curious v. 1. ( for putva, etc. ) crutva 
nrnam rsinarh va. 
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khya system ; Yogas the Yoga system. The pious Yogas say. 
How can one be freed when one is without a personal God 
( amcvarah ) ; while the Samkhyas say that one who knows 
truly all earthly courses becomes unaffected by objects, and 
would clearly get released from the body in this way alone. 
This is the exposition of release given by the very intelligent 
Samkhyas. But one should take as the means of release that 

explanation which is given agreeably to his own party The 

Yogas rely on immediate perception ( of truth ), while the 
Samkhyas determine according to their code. For my part, I 
approve of both, 1 for either system followed according to its 
code would lead to the highest course ( emancipation ). Purity, 
penance, compassion toward all creatures, and keeping vows, 
are found equally in both ( system ), but the ( philosophic ) 
exposition is not the same in both.” The last words, darcanam 
na samam tayoh, ‘‘the exposition is not the same,” can point 
here only to the essential difference just indicated by the 
speaker, namely, that one admits and one denies God. And it 
is to be noticed that this is the end of the explanation. There is 
not the slightest hint that the anlcvara or atheistic Samkhyas 
believe in God ( a personal Lord, Icvara ). 

It must also be remembered that the very term here used 
to describe the Saihkhya belief, far from being admitted as 
one that connotes a belief in Brahman, is reprehended, not 
only in the pietistic question above (which may fairly be put 
categorically as “it is impossible to be saved if one does not 
believe in a personal God” j, but also in the Gita, which links 
together as a “creed of devils” the denial of “reality, basis, and 
personal God,” asatyam apratistham te jagad ahur amcvaram, 
Gita, 16, 8, an expression which would have been impossible 
had the anlcvara doctrine been accepted as simply a formal 
modification of deism, implying a belief in a background of 
Brahman. 

I do not think that anlcvara can possibly mean here “not 

1 The Yogo has the immediate perception of the mystic : pratyaksahetavo 
yogah samkhyah castraviniccayah, ubhe cai ’te mate tattve mama ( Bhfs- 
masya ), cl. 7, : y 
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having the senses as master/' as it does in xii, 247, 7, where 
It is opposed to indriyanam vacyatma ; a passage mistranslated 
by the author of Nirvana, p. 96, as '‘Without the Lord one 
attains the place of immortality/’ though it clearly means ; 
‘‘Not having (the senses as) a master one attains the im- 
mortal state, but being subject to the senses one obtains 
death/' 

In the theistic religion, the personal God not only supplants 
the old explanation of spirit, but even takes the place of Pra- 
krti, the unmanifest unknown Source of the Samkhya, and 
creates everything, as does egoism in the pure dogma of the 
Samkhya, as ‘'the name made by egoism, which is synony- 
mous/’ ahamkarakrtam cai ’va nama paryayavacakam, xii, 
340, 62. So to the sectary the name is ever indifferent. 
As to-day he accepts Christ as his own divinity under another 
name, so he did of old. The passage in the Gita is well 
known, which establishes the principle. In xiii, 14, 318, it 
is sa’d : “In the Samkhya system the All-soul is called Puru- 
sha/’ i. e. the Samkhyas recognize only Purusha, but we say 
that their Purusha is our All-soul. The twenty-fifth, Puru- 
sha, is thus identified with wisdom, vidya, xii, 308, 7 ff. In 
a preceding section, 303, 119, Hiranyagarbha is intellect, and 
is called Virinca, Aja, etc., “called by many names in the 
Samkhya Castra.” 

Yoga as Deistic and Brahmaistic. 

The ancient Yogin tales in the epic show that there are 
important differences between the older and later view of 
Yoga. To stand on one leg for years and keep quiet long 
enough for birds to nest in one’s matted locks was the “disci- 
pline” of the primitive Yogin as he is represented in these 
tales. But the Yogin of the later epic regards all such practices 
as crude and unsatisfactory. His discipline is an elaborate 
course of breathings and mental confinement in bodily postures 
described as customary in the Yoga Castras. So many breath- 
ings at such a time and so many at another, minute attention 
( in a sitting posture) to concentration and meditation, the 
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whole paraphernalia of Patahjaii, exercised for a “limited 
time 1 ’ 1 not a word about standing on one leg for years. The 
difference is more than superficial, however. The one-leg 
Yogin strove for one thing only, supernatural powers. Tale 
after tale recounts what powers he gained by these exereises, 
and these powers were his goal. He was deistic but he had 
■no thought of “entering Brahman,” only of controlling the 
powers terrestrial, celestial, and elemental. On death his 
goal is to be a spirit free and powerful, enjoying good things. 
On the other hand, the Yogin of the pseudo-epic discipline 
learns all these powers, but “he who practises them goes to 
hell,” because his goal was not to be a thaumaturge but to be 
released. Both experienced the apunarbhavakama, “longing 
not to be born again,” but the first desired bala, or Yoga 
“lordship,” aicvarya, and all his efforts were directed to that 
end ; while the last desired lordship only as a means soon to 
be rejected for something higher, release, moksa, or kevalatva, 
isolation, 2 and eventually the recognition of ekatva, unity, of 
intellect, mind, senses, and universal soul, atmano vyapinah, 
xii, 241, 2-3. 3 

The Brahmaistic Yogin is an advance on the deistic Yogin. 
The latter recognizes only isolation, kevalatva. So under 
the influence of Vishnuism a lecture which teaches Brahman 
isolation appears revamped as pantheistic Brahmaism. 4 

In xii, 317, 16 ff., the Yogin meditates on the eternal Lord- 
Spirit and Brahman, tasthusam purusam nityam ... Icanam 
brahma ca, the Yogin being in concentration and trance, safh- 
yama, samadhi : “Like a flame in a windless place, like a 

1 xii, 241 , 22 ff. evam parimitarii kalam (six months) acaran asino hi 
rahasy eko gacched aksarasamyatam. Cf. pra tibha, apa varga, 317, 34. 

2 The chapter xii, 289, shows that moksa may be simply isolation or 
independence and does not necessarily connote absorption. 

3 The whole Yogakrtya is comprised here in this union as “the highest 
knowledge.” 

4 The compilers are not averse to this practice ; it is a common Hindu 
method of improvement. Either the text is rewritten and interpolated or it 
is allowed to stand and another section is prefixed or added of the same 
content differently treated. The rule is that the improvement precedes the 
original. 
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mountain peak (compare kutastha), he beholds Brahman, 
which is like a fire in great darkness.” Then “on abandoning 
his body without a witness,” this Yogin, after attaining in life 
his powers over the breathings and elements, rudrapradhanas, 
and wandering about with the “body of eight characteristics,” 
enters into the Lord-Spirit who is isolated, kevalarh yati, for 
“ this is the Yogin's Yoga ; what else would have the sign of 
Yoga T 1 So ends the chapter, without a suggestion that the 
Yogin is to be identified with Vishnu. 

In the imitation and improvement of this passage, thrust 
before it in the text, the Yogin’s release does not end matters, 
though Vishnuism is inserted rather clumsily, as will be seen 
from an analysis of the whole section, 301, 11 ff. “Cutting 
off the five faults by Yoga, people freed of sins obtain that 
place (or condition), tat padam, like as big fishes cut through 
a net and get the water (the fish is not identical with the 
water, tat padam is place or condition, freedom). Even as 
strong animals, mrgah, cut the net, so they would get a clean 
road when they are freed from all their bonds. Endued with 
strength, Yogas, on cutting thus the bonds made by greed, go 
the clean way that is highest and auspicious. ... Those with- 
out power are destroyed, those that have power are released, 
mucyante balanvitah. ... On acquiring Yoga-power one can 
oppose the many objects of sense, vyubate visayan, as an ele- 
phant opposes a great stream. By Yoga-power made inde- 
pendent, avaca^, Yogins enter Prajapatis and seers and gods 
and the elements, as their lords. Not Yama nor the End- 
maker (differentiated here, often as one), though angered, 
nor Death, fearful in prowess, not all these lord it over a 
Yoga of unmeasured energy. A Yoga could make himself 
many thousands when he has got his power, and with these 
could wander over earth. Such an one could take the objects 
of sense and then perform hard austerity and again reduce it, 
as the sun does his beams of light, tejogunas. The Yoga who 
holds to the power and is lord of bonds obtains in release, 
vimokse, the fullest lordship, prabhavisnutva. These powers 

1 etad hi yogarh yoganarh kirn any ad yogalaksanam, 317, 27. 
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obtained through Yoga have been obtained by me. For elu- 
cidation I will now tell thee again, O King, also about the 
subtile powers . 1 Hear from me, O Bharata, the subtile signs 
of the soul in concentration, samadhana, and in respect to con- 
templation, dharana, O lord. As an archer by being attentive, 
apramatta, with concentration hits the mark, so the Yogin, 
properly intent, doubtless obtains release, moksa. As a man 
intent, yukta, with intent mind would go up a ladder, steadily 
fixing his thoughts on the vessel full of oil (in his hands), so 
the Yoga here, intent, O King, steadily makes spotless his 
soul (till) it looks like the image of the sun . 2 As the steers- 
man with concentration, samahita, would guide a ship on the 
ocean, so by applying self-concentration with intentness, atma- 
samadhanam yuktva yogena, he that knows the true, tattva, 
gets a place, hard to attain, durgam asthanam, after leaving 
his body here. As a charioteer with concentration yoking, 
yuktva, good horses, quickly brings the knight to the desired 
place, decam istam, so, O King, the Yogin with his mind con- 
centrated in contemplation quickly gets the highest place, 
param sthanan, just as the arrow when released, mukta, finds 
its mark. The Yogin who stands steadily seeing self in self 
destroys sin and gains the unalterable place, padam, of those 
who are pure. The Yogin who properly joins, yunkte, with 
his soul (self) the subtile self in the navel, throat, head, heart, 
chest, sides, eye, ear, and nose, quickly consuming his Karma, 
good and bad, though mountainous (in size), having recourse 
to highest Yoga is released, if he wishes.” 

This is the end of the discourse for the present. Nothing 
is said of the Yogin’s emancipation being other than a release 
from bonds. The conversation turns to the question of food 
and means of restraint of the senses, the hard path of auster- 

1 These words are perhaps the mark of interpolation here. 

2 sneha-purne yatha patre mana adhaya niccalam, puruso yukta arohet 
sopanam yuktamanasah, yuktas tatha |>’yam atmanarh yogah parthiva 
niccalam karoty amalam at man am bhaskaropamadarcanam. In 317, 22, 
tailapatram yathS purnam karabhyarh grhya purusah sopanam aruhed 
bhltas tarjyamano ’sipanibhih sarhyatatriia bliayat tesam na patrad 
bindum utsrjet tathai ’vo ’ttaram agamy a ekagramanasas tatha, etc. 
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ities which makes the subtile soul shine forth, but he who 

follows it “is released from birth and death > ll a “ ™ ' 

“This ” it is then said, “is what has been set forth m van 
Yoga-Csstras ; in the twice-born is admittedly the highest 

Yoga practice,” — krtyam, cl. 57. , th t 

Thus far the clokas and the final stanza seems o 

tW , is the end But to this are tagged on five tnsmbhs an 

zas S , whith^hich the chapter now concludes: “That highest 
Brahman-made Brahman and Lord Vishnu, the boon gt , 

Seat soulS one, and Bhava, and Dharma, and the six-faced 
Ld) and the sons of Brahman, tamas, rajas, sattva, and high- 
Siti, and Siddhi the goddess wife of Varu.a and al 
pnprs , v teias aa d patience, and the pure lord of stais in the 
sky with thl star,, all the all-gods, the snake, and >nan«, 

and all mountains, the ter, ihle seas, all rivers w,th forests and 

clouds, Nagas and nagas, troops of genu, spaces, ^ . g 
hosts males and females—one after the other attaining, e 
great* great-souled Yogin would enter soon after be is released. 
And this narration, OKing, is auspicious m that it tests on 
the god who has great vigor and intelligence. Such c great 
souled Yogin, overpowering all mortals, acts, having the self oi 
Narayana” (according to the commentator, makes all things 

as being identical with Narayana ). 1 . 

It is true that a view which ignores every indication ol in- 
terpolation may insist that literature is to be treated without 
critique, overlook the patchwork, and concentrate emphasis 
on this last nSrayanatma to offset the whole teaching preced- 
ing which is that the soul gets isolation, not absorption into 
Brahman. But even then Narayana is not philosophical 
Brahman. In the following chapter, which is a new discus- 
sion 302, 55, the Kapilah Samkhyah are also led to emancipa- 
tion! in which teaching atman rests on Narayana, Narayana 
rests on emancipation, but emancipation has no support (the 
same word as above of the narration which rests on Narayana), 
moksam saktam tu na kvacit ; though the Samkhya philoso- 

f yogi sa sarvan abhibhuya martyan narayanatma kurute mahatma, 
301 , 62 . 
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phers are finally conducted through an unfinished sentence 
eighteen ciokas long 1 to Narayana, who bears them to the 
Highest Soul, when they become fitted for immortality, and 
return no more, cl. 78. 

These are chapters of a sectarian cult, which seeks to in- 
clude in its embrace ail systems of philosophy, 2 and does so 
vi et armis. The more precious and reliable are those expo- 
sitions which show the systems still but slightly twisted from 
their original form. This last is a system called Vedanta, 
202, 71, as I have already remarked, but in point of fact it, 
i. e., this last chapter, not the preceding exposition, is an ex- 
position of Yoga twisted into sectarian Brahma ism. The 
soul eventually enters Vishnu, who is unconditioned Brahman, 
and does not return ; but it enters by jiva and videha mukti, 
in Yoga style. That is before death the real soul enters 
Vishnu, leaving behind in a man not soul but only mind and 
senses. Shortly after, however, one is really “released and 
gets peace.” This, it is said, is the Samkhya system which 
is identical with eternal Brahman (302, 96-101 ; compare 106, 
amurtes tasya...samkhyam murtir iti crutih). The Samkhya 
system, which is at first said to be faultless (cl. 4), is in cl. 13 
declared to have faults as well as virtues, the same being true 
of Veda and Yoga ; that is, this teaching is put forward as an 
improvement on the old, though the accepted base is the 
Samkhya. It is pretended that the teachers teach as do the 
Kapiias, who are endued with knowledge and “clarified by 
ratiocination,” kftranair bhavitah cubhah, cl. 17. 

Difference between Samkhya and Yoga. 

As has been shown above, the epic itself teaches that the 
great difference between the two systems is that the Samkhya 
does not believe in a personal God, while God is the supreme 

1 xii, 302, 24-52. Compare 5-17 also one sentence. These interminable 
sentences are marks of the late style of the pseudo-epic. 

2 In cl. 108 it is said that this Vedanta (cl. 71) Samkhya embraces all the 
knowledge found in Samkhyas and Yoga (samkhyesu lathai ’va yoge), the 
Purina, the great Itihasas (pi.), Arthacastra, and the world (Lokayata ?). 
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belief of the Yogrn. A further difteence is i fomtd 
commentator in the won * < . * _ lhe digestive 

“Vishnu in stepping, C icchati a stanza 

organ (etc.) wishes to enjoy, bhoktum ’ h 

wedged between the statements that bo t« con ^ app ar- 

etc, and that ears, ^ im pure spirit "the 

ent is that experience is here shift 

COT So&rt X hnotMhe difference of opinion is nowhere in the 
So far as, > j j between the two systems, 

epic stated to involve a dl ™ on and exp eriencing 

and in this chapter the subject of therefore the 

epic, bn, hi, word, ' only> while in the 

thesDiritis not active but experiences y, 

Samkhya system the spirit neither acts nor experiences. In 
hf passage the poet repudiates the hrs, doctnne 

cresses approval of the second” (by naming devas as enjoy 

S and thus showing that i, is only . false imagmauon of 

the spirit when it thinks itself an enjoyer )- _ p , t - the 

According to the epic, all activity resides in Prakrti, he 

Source alone, while experience resides in spirit but only as 

latter is conditioned by its environment, prakrtisthah, so 
when it is in the body the highest spirit is called enjoyer and 
active, but i, is no, reaily so. kurvann api na hpya.e na 
karoti na lipyate. This is the explanation of tim Gna 
(which denies that there is any speculative difference between 
the two systems), and is found often enough elsewhere. So 
God as a conditioned being, spirit, enjoys the gupas, as m 
xii 340, where the twenty-fifth principle, though without 
9 a - tv/ToU TTn vi 10 bhokta puruso bfaojya prakrtih, “enjoy is 
, "Spiri? IS the eater, P»Wt, the food.” 

Ordinarily “enjoy” is experience. _ 

» yogamate, atm§ bhoktai ’va na tu karta ; samkhyamate tu, na bhokta 
na ’pi karte ’ti ; tatra ’dyarh diisayati, etc. 

4 Com care xii ^ ^67 1-2 : “The spirit supervises modifications (he knows 
them S d” X Sow hin», he doe, «!»<>, to be don. (only) in oonjuoc 
into with" the senses and mind, the sixth” (like a charioteer, as ~bove). 
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characteristics/ 9 is gunabhuj or enjoyer of gunas as well as the 
superior creator of gunas, gunasrasta, gunadhikah, cl. 28/ So 
Civa is sastibhaga (below). “Like a lamp giving light know 
the jnanatman, knowledge-spirit, Purusha, to be in all crea- 
tures. It makes the ear hear ; it hears ; it sees. The body is 
the cause (of perception), but this (soul) is the doer of all 
acts/ 9 xii, 210, 40. Here the last clause, sa karta sarvakar- 
manam, means that soul acts only as modified by Prakrtn In 
xii, 222, 17 ff, : “Whoso thinks himself an actor, faulty is his 
judgment. Activity is nature only, the only factor/' svabhava 
eva tat sarvam (one becomes vitrsna, cl. 30, when one knows 
the difference between the Source and its modifications). In 
xii, 304, 45, the Source does every act, and it alone enjoys, 
acnati. Opposed to this is the Brahmaistic view, which holds 
that “the inner soul, antaratman, alone smells, tastes/ 9 etc., 
as an entity separate from elements (below). 

A practical difference may be found in the attitude of the 
two systems toward austerities, though it is stated that this 
exercise is common to both. Nevertheless it cannot be sup- 
posed that the “knowledge-philosopher” admitted as much 
tapas as did the Yogin, whose practical discipline was almost 
wholly a “razor-edged path 99 of austerity. The practice is 
occasionally reprehended, as in xii, 221, 4, where it is said 
that fasting is not meritorious, as it is injurious to the soul’s 
discipline, Stmatantropaghatah, a view which is of course con- 
tradictory to the mass of teaching in the epic, for example, ib. 
233, 23, where penance is the means of “attaining to the being 
that creates the universe." The “difference between Samkhya 
and Yoga," as admitted and explained in the late passage xii, 
237, 29 ff, is mainly a practical one, in that “the Samkhya 
keeps aloof from objects of sense, controls the senses, and is 
alike to all creatures, friendly to all, indifferent to all things, 1 2 
injures no creatures, and so attains to Brahman whereas 
that Yoga is released “who, transcending supernatural power, 
ceases 99 (from activity). The Yoga is thus described in one 

1 The twenty-fifth, not the twenty-sixth principle, is here God. 

2 sarvabhutasadrn maitrah samalostacmakancanah, 38, a standing epithet, 

* 8 
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verse : yopaicvaryam atikranto yo niskramati mucyate 237, 
40. The dependence of the Samkhya on knowledge a one is 
here merely implied, though the following image of the sav g 
“ship of knowledge” makes it clearer, but the whole pass g 
is a late attempt to interpret Samkhya by another nor “- 

One further practical difference between the ^tems 
pointed out by the commentator at xn, 241, -A w l '‘ e ’ 
asceticism is described, it is said that a man of low ca-te 
woman seeking virtue “may attain the highest cours 
path” (of the Yoga). The commentator takeS ^ 

mark that this applies only to the Yoga, an 
Samkhya. A little farther on, in 247, 1. 5, where the .same 
system is still taught, but on the intellectual side, not on th 
ascetic side, it is, expressly stated that the Castra should be 
told only to men of the higher castes, Snatakas. 2 

It is expressly charged against the Pacupata sect that it is 

subversive of caste: “I, Rudra, formerly for the first time 
invented the mysterious Pacupata religion, beneficent to all, 
facing in all directions, one that takes years or only ten days 

to learn, one which, though blamed by the unintelligenMbe- 

cause it is) here and there opposed to the rules of the Castra 
and those of the Orders, varnacramakrtair dharmair vipantam 
i brahmanam abhivartate, a late carelessness, repeated withca ’dhigacch- 
ati cl 36 and 41 . The four-faced Brahman and the highest Brahman - 
spectively, is the commentator’s ready explanation (“masculine by Vedtc 
licence”). The same sort of thing is found in another later passage, wheie 

a double carelessness appears, brahmanam adhigatva (sic) ca,ju,8 , • 

Part of the above description is a copy of the Gita, nirmamac ca nahamk- 
aro nirdvandvac chinnasamcayah nai ’va krudhyati na dvesti, 237, 34, as m 
Gita, 5, 3 ; 12, 13 (=2, 71) ; 18, 53, brahmabhuyaya kalpate. 

* See below the passage inculcating pure Yoga (the twenty-sixth principle), 
where it is said, xii, 319, 89, that it is a doctrine of emancipation for all, 
and knowledge is to be got from all, for all castes are Brahmans, all are 
born of Brahman, and all castes are equal ; and compare ib. 188. 10 ff., na 
viceso ‘sti varnanam, etc. In 25 1 , 21 , atmajnanam idara guyham, as in the 
earliest Upanishads. A “God without characteristics” is responsible for the 
democratic equality of the “no caste” view. So Civaism teaehes that castes 
are only indications of position, brahmah svabhavah is everywhere equal, 

and all men are children of the one God who created them, xiii, 143, 50-3. ^ 

> Instead of ten days, says the commentator, the Gaudas read “flvedays . 



1 Rudra says to Daksa : bhuyac ca te varam dadmi tath tvarii grhnisva 
suvrata, prasannavadano bhutva tad ihai ’kamanah crnu ; vedat sadangad 
uddhrtya sarakhya-yogac ca yuktitah tapah sutaptam vipularh duCaaraih 
devadanavaih, xii, 285, 191-192; and then as above, in contrast, the 
Pacupata system, which has overthrown the older systems (Rudra destroys 
Daksa’s sacrifice). 
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kvacit samam , is nevertheless appreciated by those of per- 
fected wisdom, gatantas, and is really superior to the Orders” 
(atyacramam, xii, 285, 194-195). In the preceding stanza, 
this Pacupata is contrasted with the gods’ and demons’ religion 
of austerity, the latter being “drawn from the Vedas and 
Saxhkhya and Yoga by logic,” 1 another mark of difference in 
the views urged in the epic, not, as often, concealed under a 
pretended unity, but openly stated. 

Sects. 


I would say a word here in regard to the sects recognised 
in the epic, though, except for their philosophy, I do not in- 
tend to touch further on them. The epic commentator sees in 
the epithet pahcamahakalpa, applied to Vishnu, a reference to 
scriptures, agamas, of five diverse sects, Sauras, £aktas, 
Ganecas, Caivas, and Vaisnavas. The epic in reality recog- 
nizes only the first and last two, for the allusion to shadow- 
worship (which the commentator explains as a Left-hand rite) 
though interesting, does not imply necessarily a body called 
Caktas, and Ganecas are unknown, the god himself belonging 
only to the pseudo-epic introduction, and very likely inter- 
polated there, as has been shown by Dr. Winternitz. Even 
Durga seems to be a late addition to the epic as she appears 
hymned. But the Caivas are known as having a religion 
called Pacupata (above) and the Vaisnavas and Sauras are 
known in two late passages, xviii, 6, 97 and vii, 82, 16, under 
these names. I suppose only the synthetic method would 
claim that the whole epic recognizes the titles of sects so 
sporadically mentioned. The older Vishnuite sect-name is 
Pancaratra or the more personal “devotees of the Lord,” 
Bhagavatas, and Bhagavadbhaktas, even these being rather 
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rare. The last, for example, is found in i, 214, 2 (with 
bhaiksas or cauksas), The same passage that calls Vishnu; 
pancamahakalpa gives him the titles of Praclnagarbha (below) 
and Kaucika and identifies him with the Atharvaciras Upani- 
shad, xii, 339, 113-125. Though the god is here Vishnu, I 
venture to think the last epithets were originally applied 
to Civa. The “white men” of the White Island, or rather 
country (dvipa— the dig uttara or more exactly uttarapacci- 
mena, “in the Northwest/’ 336, 8-10 ; 337, 21 if.) must be 
Kashmere Brahmans, who are often almost as white as Euro- 
peans and whose religion was the worship of Civa (as a god of 
culture and letters) in monotheistic form, which is here per 
verted. The location “Northwest’’ and “far North” can 
scarcely be anywhere else than Kashmere, where alone “north- 
ern white men/ 5 cvetah pumansah, 336, 10, were to be seen. 1 

The Different Schemata. 

The philosophical schemes elaborated in the epic show three 
distinct groupings, which must belong to different systems. 
These are the Samkhya, the Yoga, and a third system, which 
follows a different series of topics. All three differ essentially 
from Vedism and Brahmaism, as this latter, in turn, differs 
from what we call Vedanta. Both of the latter are represen- 
ted, making six systems, as said above ; but of these there are 
full schemata or topica in three cases at least, 2 indicating what 
for convenience I shall call scholastic differences, the three 
schematizing systems being There termed schools. It is 
unnecessary to point out that no one set of teachers, much 
less the one poet of the unhistorical method, would have incul- 
cated six systems* or elaborated three schools, especially as the 
topics of two of these schools imply a fundamental difference 
between them. 

1 The “Sea of milk” in the Puranas is said to surround a Himalayan 
mountain, Kraunca. The second (earlier) account of the “white men” in 
the epic is quite Samkhyan, God is Purusha, etc. 

2 Compare also the rather rare recognition of pure Vedanta Maya- 
Brahmaism, and above in the first chapter the philosophy copied from the 
Upanishads without identification of soul with sectarian god. 
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Common to all three schools is the distinction between the 
First Cause or Source as manifest and unmanifest. The mani- 
fest, or known, is all that is born, grows, ages, and dies, while 
the unmanifest, or unknown, is “the opposite,” 1 that is, it is 
devoid of these four marks, laksanas. Further, Samkhya and 
Yoga both admit two selves, atmans, it is said, which are 
declared “in the Vedas and in the Siddhantas,” 2 The first is 
that born with the four marks, that is, those of the manifest, 
and has four objects (caturvarga, virtue, pleasure, gain, 
emancipation). This is the manifest self, born of the unmani- 
fest ; it is awakened, buddha, but has not the highest intelli- 
gence, cetana ; it is the conditioned sattva soul, in distinction 
from the pure knowing soul, ksetrajna, though both are 
attached to objects of sense. “Both systems admit twenty- 
five topics,” a statement to be reviewed below. 

The Unmanifest is that which cannot be known, avedyam, 
which has no padanyasa, leaves no track, and is therefore 
beyond knowledge, xii, 205, 18 ; avedyam, avyaktam, xii, 319, 
42, Kapila calls it the a'px V» adya, and says he uses the term 
First Cause, Source, Frakrti, merely to escape a regressus 
ad infinitum. It is therefore merely a name, samjnamatram. 
It is used of the That : “One could never reach the end of 
causation, nai Va ’ntam karanasye ’yat, even if one went 
unceasingly like an arrow from the cord, yatha bano gunacyu- 
tah, and swift as thought. Nothing is more subtile than the 

1 So in xii, 217, 9-10, it is said that Prakrti creates and has three gunas, 
while spirit’s marks are “the opposite” (for the threefold gunas are only his 
“turban,” cl. 12). 

2 xii, 237, 27, 31, siddhantesu. Siddhanta is mentioned also in i, 70, 44. 
In the present passage the commentator takes the Vedas and Siddhantas as 
Purvamimansa and Uttaramlmansa. Another late expression in this section 
describes the effulgent jlva-yoked car as having all the Tantras as its goad 
(sarvatantrapratodah, xii, 237, 11, straddles the padas), where the comm- 
entator says Castra, and is probably right, as we have Nyayatantras men- 
tioned, which are doubtless works r cm logic. Compare with the passage 
above, xii, 206, 28, avyaktatma puruso vyaktakarma so ‘vyaktatvam gac- 
chati hy antakale ; xii, 199, 125, caturbhir lak§anair hlnam tatha sadbhih 
sa§odacaih puruSam tam atikramya akacam pratipadyate (the six are ills 
and the sixteen are breaths, organs, and mini, according to the com- 
mentator), but the four are here said to be cetas and three proofs. 
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unmanifest That (cl. 18); nothing is coarser. Finer than fine, 
greater than great is That, the invisible end of all things,” xii, 
240, 28 (29=Cvet Up. iii, 16; Gita, 13, 13). It is a term 
used in both philosophies, and is simply equivalent to the 
invisible unknown First Cause. From its synonym Prakrti, 
First Cause, it may be called simply the Source. So also 
Brahman is avyaktam. Usually this term is defined in such 
negatives as in neti neti , a superabundance of which appears 
in this definition : “Brahman has not been explained by 
mantras ; with the world of experience it has not anything 
in common ; it has not sound, touch, not form ; it is not com- 
prehended ; not manifest . . . not female, not male, not neuter 
(as in 251, 22), not being, not wof-being, not being-and-tfo/- 
being . . . not perishable,” 1 an imitation of older matter. 

This “Unknown,” which forms the common basis of the 
great philosophical systems, in the Samkhya connotes potential 
egoism, becomes known first as Ego or self-conscious intellect, 
and out of this egoism is developed the whole created universe ; 
over against which stands the pure unconscious spirit, the real 
Ego. This, in outline, is the whole plan of the Saiiikhya 
philosophy, which admits nothing outside of pure Ego and 
self-conscious Ego, and ascribes all apparent other to 
modifications of egoism. There are here twenty-four prin- 
ciples over against the pure spirit Ego as the twenty-fifth. 2 

On the other hand, besides these, the Yogin’s system super- 
adds one exalted spirit as Supreme Spirit, or God, the twenty- 
sixth principle. 

The Pacupatas and Bhagavatas have a different system of 
categories, but teach that the Supreme Spirit as a personal God 
becomes manifest ; in the latter sect, as a god-man. 

Common to the three schools is the belief in the three con- 
stituents of the Unmanifest, called gunas ; but these are some- 
times treated as constituents and sometimes as attributes. 

1 na san na ca ’sat sad-asac ca tan na ... tad aksararh naksaratl ’ti. 
viddhi. In 251, 22, Brahman is asukham as well as aduhkham, “not joy, not 
sorrow.” 

2 Prakrti is devoid of the highest intelligence, acetana, and only when 
supervised by spirit creates and destroys. Purusha has millions or 1 ,4G0,0€0 
courses, xii, 315, 12 ; ib. 2 ; 281, 36. 
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The Gunas. 

The Unknown becomes known as a result of energy, tejas 
or rajas, rousing itself and rousing conditioned being sattva, 1 
out of the equilibrium which is maintained between these two 
and inertia (dulness, darkness, tamas). These are the three 
constituents of the conscious Ego, and consequently of all 
things except pure spirit. That is to sav, energy, inertia, and 
existence (conditioned being), characterize all things, and life 
begins with energy moving sattva as well as itself. A moral 
interpretation of these strands, gunas, as they are called, 
makes being, as compared with the other two, represent the 
true and and real good ; inertia, the stupid and bad ; while 
energy may be good or bad, but is never the best, as that 
is devoid of all activity (quietism), 2 These gunas, consti- 
tuents, are, to use a term taken from their grammatical 
application, themselves gunated or characterized by the pres- 
ence of certain qualities, a meaning often found employed in 
the case of gima. Thus in xii, 334, 2, one abandons fourfold 
faults, eightfold tamas and fivefold rajas. What is of most 
importance, however, from the historical rather than the philo- 
sophical point of view, is that in these groups there is no 
uniformity in the teaching of the epic. Thus in xii, 314, 21 ft* 
not five, as above* but over twenty faults are given as charac- 
teristics, gunas, of rajas. In the same way, sattva has in xii, 

1 Sattva (compare satyasya satyam) is being, but not absolute being, 
which is free from consciousness of self. We may best render the “three 
strands” or inherent constituents of creation (everything except pure spirit) 
by energy, inertia, and conscious-existence, which exist potentially in 
the undeveloped and actually in the developed universe. I am aware that 
the gunas are translated differently by high authorities, but must for the 
present refrain from further discussion of the interpretation. 

2 Compare Gita, 17, 26 : “Sat is employed in the meaning of existence 
and of good ” (commentator wrong). The avyakta (unknown undeveloped) 
is gunated as much as is vyakta, only the equilibrium not being disturbed 
the gunas are merely potential, avyaktam trigunarh smrtam, xiv, 39, 24. In 
regard to “darkness”, it must be remembered that in the older philosophies 
darkness, tamas, is not a quality but a substance (only the Nyaya regards 
it as absence of light)* See the argument in the Aulukya chapter of the 
Sarvadarcana. 
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342, 13, eighteen gunas, while in 314, 17 ff., nearly double this 
number are given it, including most of the former group but 
placed in different arrangement. Again in xii, 302, 1446, 
sattva has ten (unexplained) gunas ; rajas, nine ; tamas, eight ; 
buddhi, seven; manas, six ; nabhas, five; but then, again, 
buddhi has fourteen ; tamas, three ; rajas, two ; sattva one. 1 
This merely means that each strand has certain attributes. 2 
The same list, for instance, is given in the Anugfta, xiv, 38, 
2ff„, as indications of sattva. It seems unnecessary to enu- 
merate these varying characteristics. The gist of them all is 
found in Gita, 14, 9 ff. : sattva belongs to pleasant things, 
rajas to activity, tamas to apathy. So in xii, 194, 30, a touch 
of joy is characteristic of sattva, and “if anything is joined to 
joy there is the condition, bhava, of sattva” (only five are 
given here) ; while in 35 there are five lingas or signs of energy, 
rajas, and in 36, five gunas of tamas (=286, 25 ff, with v. 
h=248, 19 ff.) As tejas, energy, is attributed to Brahman, the 
term falls into comparative desuetude, being replaced by the 
less moral rajas, while tejas is left as a virtuous characteristic : 
dhutapapma tu tejasvi . . , ninxsed brahmanah padam (said 
of the good man), and Brahman is tejomayam, xii, 241, 9 
and 13. So tejas is a good quality, Gita, 16, 3. 3 

In this conception, sattva is as much of a bond as are the 
other two gunas. Knowledge and pleasure are the attach- 
ments with which it binds the soul ; while rajas binds with 
action and tamas with heedlessness, laziness, sleep, the signs 
of inertia, Gita., 14, 6-8. 

1 The eighteen gunas of sattva, to give an example, are pritih prakacam 
udreko laghuta sukham eva ca, akarpanyam asamrambhcth santo $ah cradda - 
dhanata , ksama dhrtir ahinsa ca caucam akrodha eva ca, arjavam samata 
satyam anasuya tathai ’va ca (those in italics reappear in the longer list, 
314, 17-20). 

2 The Hindu conception is not quite uniform in regard to the gunas, but 
there is, I think, no reason for confounding essential constituents with 
attributes. Joy and sorrow are not the gunas themselves but their objec- 
tive signs in the moral world. The true opposites are tejas and tamas, light 
and darkness, as energy and inertia physically, and as goodness and bad- 
ness morally. 

3 But rajas often keeps its pure tejas sense, as in xiv, 36, 9, rajah parya- 
yakarakam, rajas is energy. 
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The Source, Prakrti, is the combination of the three gunas, 
represented as a female productive power. As a lamp lights 
thousands so the Source modifies herself into the many gunas 
(characteristics) of spirit She does it of her own will and 
desire, and for the sake of sport, 1 

According to the proportion of gunas in a creature, it has 
a high, middle, or low place, xii, 315, 3-4 ; Glia, 14, 18. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the Yoga-god must be without gunas, so 
nirguna is predicated' of him and of Brahman, nirgunasya kuto 
gunab, xii, 306, 29, as say the gunadarcinah, but as God must 
be everything he is also “with gunas” as well as “without 
gunas/’ a contradiction which is on a par with God’s being 
being and not being being and being neither being nor not- 
being, the common tangle of metaphysics. 2 In fact, religious 
philosophy is hopelessly at sea, not only in regard to the 
question of a conditioned God but also in regard to the gunas 
of the spirit. It is universally admitted that energy and 
inertia must be dispensed with in order to a full attainment 
of pure spirithood, xiv, 51, 25. But when spirit has sattva 
alone or in sattva alone, sattvam asthaya kevalam, is it one 
with this being or not ? Some say, “and they are wise”, that 
spirit and sattva have unity, ksetrajnasattvayor aikyam, but 
this is wrong. Still, they cannot exist apart. There is unity 
and diversity, as in the case of the lotus and water-drop, the 
fish in water, the fly in the Udumbara plant, ekatvananatvam, 
xiv, 48, 9-1 1. 3 In xiii, 108, 7, sattva must be “washed out” 

1 prakrtir gunan vikurute svacchandena ’tmakamyaya krldarthe tu, xii, 
314, 1546 (prakrtis tatha vikurute purusasya gunan bahun). 

2 God is nirguna and gunatman and nirguna alone and triguna, etc., 

xii, 339, 3 ff. ; xiii, 137, 3. Guna-made are all existences, Gita, 7, 13 ; God 
is not in them, they are in him, ib., 12. They do not affect God, xii, 340, 
22 (in 20 it is said that those devoid of rajas and tamas attain to God, 
presumably retaining sattva ; but elsewhere sattva must also be lost, e. g., 
335, 30) ; viddhi bhavan madacrayan, xiv, 54, 2 ; avyaktat utpanno mahan 
atma adir gunanam, 40, 1. -4^ 

3 Here Telang is obliged to render sattva as goodness and as nature, ac- 
cording to the verse, e. g., unintelligent sattva, 49, 9, and 12, where the 
spirit enjoys sattva. Sattva, however, is always conditioned existence or a 
conditioned being, abstract or concrete. It is the highest, because it may be 
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of the soul of pure Yogi ns, along with rajas and tamas. n 
these cases we have simply an attempt on the part of theology 
to utilize the terms of atheistic philosophy, which naturally 
leads to confusion. For the terms (applicable to Prakrti) of 
Samkhya are incompatible with the philosophy which substi- 
tutes God for both Purusha and Prakrti. . _ , 

When the gunas are called atmagunas, as in xiv, 1 2, , it is 
to distinguish them as mental from the bodily constituents, 

gunah carirajah, with which they are compared. As the three 

constituents of the body, cltosne vayuc ca ( = kapha, pitta, 
vata) give a healthy condition when in equilibrium, so the three 
atmagunas, when equal, produce a healthy condition. ere 

the three are merely essential elements in a tridhatu or t nee 

fold entity. Thus elements are called, as the constituents or 
factors, dhatavah, inherent in the Source, dhatavah pancabha- 

utikah, iii, 211, 9 If., just as the essential constituents of a 

king's concern are called gunas, xv, 6, 6. 

Plurality of Spirits 

The passage just cited from the Anugita on “unity and 
diversity” reflects an important section in Canti. Here, xit, 
316, 3 If., a difference is established between Unmanifest 
Prakrti and spirit, the former being affected by gimas, inca- 
pable of escaping from them, and inherently ignorant ; the 
latter being both pure and contaminated, because he is asso- 
ciated with the Unmanifest. Causing creation he is called 
creation. Because of his observing as a spectator and of his 

free from rajas and tamas, but is itself, though “good”, not “best”. This 
is what is in the Hindu’s mind, but the distinction between this existence 
and that of God or Brahman is much like that between the highest know- 
ledge of man and that non-knowledge knowledge of God. Both are 
attempts to release the infinite from the limitation of any definition. To say 
He is is to put Him in a class, hence we cannot say He is, but of course we 
cannot say “He is not.” He is pure knowledge but this is a limitation ; 
hence He knows without knowing and exists without existing, totally inde- 
finable. The difference between the early Upanishad and epic philosophy 
in respect of conditioned Atman, is that only the latter uses technical 
Samkhya terms, just as the later Upanishads use them. 
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being without a second, ananyatva, and of his false opinion 
(of himself), abhimana, Yatis (Yogas) regard him (the same 
spirit) as both eternal and non-eternal, manifest and unmani- 
fest : “This is what I have heard said ; but those who have 
the religion of compassion and abide by knowledge alone, 
say that there is unity in the Unmanifest but a plurality of 
spirits.” Here the last authorities are clearly the Samkhyas, 
who are characterized in the epic not only as “devoted to 
knowledge 45 but as especially moral and compassionate. 1 The 
section concludes : “Purusha, spirit, and the Unmanifest 
(masculine) are different. The latter is called eternal but is 
not eternal. Spirit’s connection with the Unmanifest is that 
of the grass blade in its sheath, the fly and the Udumbara, 
the fish in water, the fire in the pan, the lotus and water-drop ; 
there is connection but not indentity. This is the Samkhya 
view, the best estimate, parisamkhyfina.” 

So in xii, 351, 1, the question is raised in regard to one or 
many spirits, only to be answered with the statement that there 
may be many spirits, but they all have the same birthplace. 
The answer is really assumed in the question, 2 , so that the 
passage is of interest chiefly as showing a full recognition of 
the fact that Kapila taught (as above) the doctrine of multi- 
tudinous spirits without a common source. This is brought 
out more distinctly in the following statement, viz., that Vyasa 
(the Yoga) teaches that all spirits have a common source, 
although Kapila and other metaphysicians have declared 
Castras in which a plurality of spirits is inculcated : “In the 
discussion (of this subject) by Samkhya- Yogas there are many 
spirits assumed in the world and (these philosophers) will 
not grant that one spirit (exists as the sole source). (But 

1 ib. cl. 11 : avyaktai ’katvam ity ahur nanatvam purusas tatha sarva- 
bhutadayavantah kevalarii jnanam asthitah. It is worth noticing how 
frequently the Sarhkhyas are called “those who have compassion and 
knowledge,’* a Buddhistic inheritance apparently, though this is a 
suggestion liable to seem antiquated. 

2 bahavah purusa brahmann utaho eka eva tu, ko hy atra purusah 
cresthah ko va yonir iho *cyate,’ “Are there many spirits or only one ? 
Which is the best ? or which (spirit) is the source V* 
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this is a mere assumption) and, as a sole source of many spirits 
is declared (to exist), so will 1 explain that spirit which is 
superior to conditions (or has superior characteristics) to be 
the AIL . .... This hymn [Rig Veda, x 5 90], the Purusha- 
Sukta expounded in all the Vedas as right and true, has been 
considered by (Vyasa), the lion among sages. Castras with 
rules and exceptions, utsargenapavadena, have been proclaimed 
by sage metaphysicians beginning with Kapila. But Vyasa 
has proclaimed spirit-unity , purusaikatvam, and his teaching in 
brief will I declare. 1 ’ 

Nothing could show more clearly the absurdity of denying 
the variegated beliefs reflected in the epic, or the ancient 
foundation of the Kapila, not in Brahman but in a plurality 
of spirits devoid of a common source. In Vyasa we have a 
revolt against Kapila, not in absolute rebuttal, but in a denial 
of his chief principles and in an attempt to show that the 
time-honored system could be interpreted in accordance with 
a belief in a personal God. 1 

Another point of importance is the decision with which the 
heretical view is attacked : "Unity is proper view, separateness 
is an incorrect view,’ * ekatvam darcanam nanatvam adarcanam; 
again : “The view that the Supreme Soul is one with the 
individual soul is the correct view ; the view that they are 
separate is an incorrect view, 5 * anidarcanam (the commentator 
says there is another reading anudarcanam, which he inter- 
prets as a following or later view, xii, 306, 35-37). 2 

1 Here the author of Nirvana, p. 97, suppresses the fact that Vyasa’s 
view is placed in antithesis to Kapila’s, and, leaping over the intervening 
verses, says that Samkhya-Yoga in this passage teaches only a common 
source of souls. It is indeed said at the end of the text that Samkhya-Yoga 
is Vishnuism (see just below), but no notice is taken of the fact in Nirvana 
that the special passage under consideration presents the matter quite 
differently. Ths passage above almost seems to imply that Vyasa is to be 
regarded as a philosophical teacher especially, perhaps as the author of a 
philosophical work (Holtzmann opposed, iv/p. Ill); possibly of the Vyasa- 
grantha of i, 70, 45 (commentator opposed). In any case, Vyasa’s teaching, 
though not that of Badar^yana, claims to improve on Kapila’s view. 

2 Compare Katha, iv, 1 1 : (He perishes) “who sees, as it were, separa- 
teness here,” ya iha nane ’va pacyati (thejseparateness is here that of any 
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Of course the Sariikha- Yogas, being the models, are credi- 
ted with the view expressly said to be not theirs. So in the 
exposition above from xii, 351, after Vyasa has been distinctly 
opposed to the Sariikhya-Yogas and his view is explained to 
be that the different souls (created by Brahman) at last are 
absorbed into their one source, the “subtile entity appearing as 
four” (Aniruddha, etc.), it is calmly said that this is Samkhya 
and Yoga, xii. 352, 12-13, 23. But occasionally this flat self- 
contradiction is avoided, as it is in the second passage cited 
above, by saying that while Sariikhya-Yogas generally hold a 
view not quite orthodox, the wise among them think other- 
wise. Thus : “That twenty-fifth grinciple which the Sariikhya- 
Yogas as a whole, sarvacah, proclaim to be higher than in- 
tellect, buddheh param, the wise declare is a (personal) Lord, 
conditioned and not conditioned, identical both with Purusha 
and with the Unmanifest. . . and this is also the opinion of 
those who being skilled in Samkhya-Yogo seek after a Supreme,' 1 '’ 
paramaisinah, xii, 306, 31-33. In other words, such Sariikhya- 
Yogas as admit that the twenty- fifth topic is a Supreme Being 
say that he is our personal God. 

The Twenty-fifth Principle. 

In the passage cited above, xii, 306, 33, the spirit is denomi- 
nated Pancaviricatika, the twenty-fifth principle. This is the 
last Samkhya topic. But : “The wise say that the twenty- 
fifth creation is a topic and that there is something apart from 
the topics and higher.” Here stands the implication of the 
twenty-sixth principle, in contradiction to the preceding, as 
appears still more plainly in the next section, where 307, 43 
ff., it is expressly said : “Counting up the four-and-twenty 
topics with Prakrti, the Sarixkhyas recognize a twenty-fifth 
principle which is apart from the topics ; this twenty-fifth 
principle is said to be the soul without Source or un-Prakrti- 
soul, aprakrtyatma, when it is enlightened, budhyamanah ; and 
when it thus recognizes self, it becomes pure and apart, 

part of Brahman from the whole). On the Yoga anudarcanam, see the 
note above, p. 97. 
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ti hndhvate ‘tmanarii tada bhavati kevalah. This is the 

wuhou g . _ , this have a false view and do not 

^^“SpavtoftWU ‘all’, pancavificafciiti. They 

S£L of an, principle bigber than 

thefShya went, .fifth, except a S the commentator leads 

Brahman into the word self as “soul,” bat the word ,s used of 
Brahman m and of Brahman there is not a 

jiva in ^ known” is the “twenty-fifth principle’ 

rtposed to the Unmanifest, which is here the “field” of 
f ° PP °*® The yiew of a Lord-principle is distinctly opposed : 

“Tt°k said that the Unmanifest comprehends not only the field 
^knowledge (as has just been stated in cl. 38) but also sattya 
and Lord- the Samkhya. system holds, however, that the 
twenty-fifth principle has no Lord and is itself the topic that is 
apart V from topics” (that is, the twenty-fifth principle is the 

suoreme principle), 307,41-42. 

P Thisvvhole chapter, xii, 307, 26 ff., gives as close an ap- 
proach to Samkhya as is found m the epic. It is called, cl 
42, the Samkhyadarcana, parisamkhyanudarcana. That is to 

say, 

Samkhya is Samkhyana. 

Even in the Amigita, xiv, 46, 54-56, we read : “The or- 
gans the objects of sense, the five gross elements, mind, 
fntellect, egoism, the Unmanifest, and Spirit (these are 
given in nominative and accusative)-on counting up all that 
properly, according to the distinction of topics, tattva, one 
Ls to heaven, released from all bonds. Counting them over, 
one should reflect on them at the time of one’s end. Thus^one 
that knows the topics is released, if one abide by the ekanta, 
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doctrine of unity.” So in xii, 316, 19, Samkhyadarcanam etat 
te parisaifakhyanatn uttacnam, ‘‘the Samkhya system is the 
best enumeration evam hi parisamkhyaya samkhyah 
kevalatam gatah, “the Enumerators by thus enumerating attain 
separateness.” In the same way the Yogin gradually emancipates 
himself by parisamkhyaya, enumerating the steps of abstraction, 
xii, 317, 16, The same thing is found in Gita 18, 19, where 
.gunasamkhyana or “enumeration of gunas” is equivalent to 
Samkhya. Even more strongly is this shown when Yoga and 
Samkhyana are antithetic, like Yoga and Samkhya, as in 
xii, 314, 3 ff., where the samkhyanadarcinah are opposed to 
yoga-pradarcinah ; and in xiii, 141, S3 : yukto yogam prati 
sad a prati samkhyanam eva ca. 

The Samkhya Scheme. 

As I have shown above, this system stops with the twenty- 
fifth principle. This fact sometimes appears only incidentally, 
as when in xiv, 48, 4, we read : “By ten or twelve suppressions 
of breath one attains to that which is higher than the twenty- 
four. 1 In its environment this verse is as significant as it is 
grotesque ; but it is simply carried over from an older account : 
“Turning the senses from the objects of sense by means of the 
mind, one that is pure and wise should with ten or twelve 
urgings urge the soul to that which is beyond the twenty-fourth 
principle,” xii, 307, 10-11. Here, at the outset of the 
chapter discussed above, it is evident that no twenty-sixth is 
contemplated. The conditioned soul is to be urged to 
associate itself with the pure soul and abstain from the other 
elements which condition it. This pure soul is declared to be 
the “inner self standing in the breast,” antaratma hrdayasthah, 
cl. 19, which in Yoga contemplation appears like a bright 
fire. “It has no source, ayoni ; it stands in all beings an 
immortal thing, and is not seen, but may be known by 
intelligence, buddhidravyena drcyeta. He makes the worlds, 

1 The commentator says ten or twelve, va ’pi may, mean and, i,e., twenty- 
two. He gives the exercises. 
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standing beyond darkness, and he is called tamonuda, vita- 
maska, the smiter of darkness/’ 24. So much for the Yoga 
doctrine, where the inner soul is 'that “which surpasses the 
twenty-fourth/’ andds themtreated (as given above) as neuter 
tad or masculine, but without recognition of the Lord-Soul as 
twenty-sixth. 1 Then follows the Samkhya-jnana (parisam- 
khy anadar can am) , 307, 26 ff., “It is the system of the Pra- 
krtivadins and starts with highest Prakrti, which is the Un- 
manifest. From this is produced the Great One (neuter), 
intellect, as the second ; from the Great One, egoism, as the 
third ; and the Samkhyatmadarcinah say that the five ele- 
ments come from egoism. These together are the eight 
(forms of) the Source, called the eight sources (because pro- 
ductive). The modifications are sixteen. There are five 
gross elements, vicesah, and five senses (or the sixteen are 
the five gross elements and ten organs with mind). 2 These 
(twenty-four) are all the topics, tattvas, as explained in the 
enumeration of the Saihkhyas. Inversely as it created them 
the inner soul, antaratman, also absorbs them, as the sea 
absorbs its waves. The source is a unit at absorption and 
a plurality at creation, ekatva. bahutva. The Source itself 
has the principle of productivity, prasava. Over this field 3 

1 This section, like the one cited above (to which it is a parallel), ends 
with yoga eso hi yoganam. The next verse (though in the middle of a chap- 
ter) has the Upanishad mark of a closed account, yogadarcanam etavat 
(as ia Katha, etavad anudarcanam); The soul appears as a smokeless fire, 
vidhuma, as in Katha, iv, 13, adhumaka ; it is anubhyo anu, as Katha, ii, 
20, etc. The point of view is wholly that of Atmaism to the very end with- 
out a trace of Vishnuism. It is, however, an intruded section, for the open- 
ing of the chapter marks a repetition, the questioner saying : “Now you 
have told "me- all about oneness and separateness, but I should like to hear 
it all again” (just as the Anugfta is marked). 

2 So the commentator explains cl. 29-30, eta prakrtayac ca ’stau vikarac 
ea ’pi sodaca, paiica cai ’va vicesa vai tatha pa nee ’ndriyani ca, etavad eva 
tattvanam samkhyam ahur manisinah. But see below. 

3 Instead of “field” we find also the “pasture” : “When the senses 
(indriyani pramathini, as in the Gita ) return from the pasture, gocarah, 
and rest at home, then shalt thou see the highest self with the self, the 
great all-soul” (self), xii, 251, 6. The principle of productivity, prasava, 
is synonymous with Prakrti. Thus we have prakrtija gunah (Gita), and 
prasavaja gunah, xiii, 85, 105. 
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stands the Great Soul as the twenty-fifth, called the kse- 
trajna, field-knower, also the male, Purusha ( avyaktike pra- 
vicate, 38 ). The field is the Unmanifest, the knower of the 
field is the twenty-fifth painciple.” Then follows the extract 
given above. It is clear that here the twenty-fifth principle 
( Purusha ) is not a lower principle than a twenty-sixth ( not 
recognized at all). Still more remarkable is the following 
exposition : 

In xii, 311, 8 ff.: “There are eight sources and sixteen 
modifications. Metaphysicians explain the eight as the Un- 
manifest, the Great One ( masc. ), egoism, and earth, wind, air, 
water, and light. These are the eight sources. The modifica- 
tions are ( the five perceptive organs ) ear, skin, eye, tongue and 
nose ; the five ( great elements ), sound, touch, color, taste, 
smell ; the five ( organs of action ) voice, hands, feet, and two 
organs of excretion. [ These differences, vicesah, are in the five 
great elements, mahabbutas ; and those organs of perception 
are savice§ani, that is, differentiated. ] Mind, say the metaphy- 
sicians, is the sixteenth.” The bracketed stanza 1 interrupts the 
description ( as in the scheme above ) with a statement of the 
“differences” appertaining to the gross elements ( as distinct 
from the fine elements, which have only one characteristic 
apiece, and are avicesa ). 

Both these schemes 2 give the Aphorism’s list, whereby the 
tattvas of the Samkhya ( the Yoga is here expressly included, 
cl. 8 ) appear as follows 

r The Unmanifest 


Eight 

productive 
forms of 
Prakrti. 


Intellect 

I 

| Egoism 

Five ( fine ) elements ( not here named collec- 
tively ; called tanmatras elsewhere). 


1 ete vicssa rajendra mahabhuie§u pancasu buddhlndriyany athai Han 
savicesani, Maithila, 311, 14. 

2 Compare xiv, 40, 1 ff., where the same creations appear. 
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Sixteen 

modifica- 

tions. 


5 Organs of Perception ( buddhindriyas, cl. 

14 ) 

5 Organs of Action ( not here named collec- 
tively ; called karmendriyas elsewhere ). 

1 Mind. 

5 Gross elements ( vicesas, mahabhutas ). 

But to the scheme at xii, 311, there is appended the following 

thus cl 16 fif. : “From the Unmamfest 
incongruous account, thus, ci. 

is produced the Great Soul, mahan atma, which the wise say 
is the first creation, and call the pradhanika. From ithe Great 
One is produced egoism, the second creation, which is called 
buddhyatmaka,thatis, identical with intellect. From egoism 
is produced mind, bhutagunatmaka, identical with the elemental 
constituents, called ahamkarika, that is, egoistic, the thir 
creation, sargah. From mind are produced the great elements, 
mahabhQtali ( sic ), 1 the fourth creation, called manasa, menta . 
The fifth creation comprises sound, touch, color, taste, and 
smell which is called elemental, bhautika. The sixth creation 
is the ear, skin, eye, tongue, nose, called bahucintatmaka, tha 
is identical with much thought (matter is only a form of 
mind) The seventh creation is the group of organs 

( of action ) after the ear, called organ-creation, aindnya The 

eighth creation is the up-and-across stream ( of breaths ) called 
arjavaka, that is, upright. The ninth is the down-and-across, 
also called arjavaka. These are the nine creations, sargani, 
and the twenty-four topics, tattvani, declared according 
to the system of revelation ( crutinidarcanat )." So this 
scheme ends without hint of a twenty-sixth principle, but 
with productive mind and a substitution of atman, soul, for 

intellect. . ..... 

A more striking substitution is found in xu, 204, 10-11, 
where, instead of the received order as given above, the list 
from Source to the senses is as follows : 

i As remarked above, organs and elements are called indifferently 
indriyal? or indriyani, mahabhutah or mahabhutani, as shown here and 
elsewhere. So in this passage, sargah and sargani. Compare tattvan, 
above, p. 98. 
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The Great Unknown, or Unmanifest, avyaktam, mahat 

Knowledge, jnana 

1 

Intellect 

I 

Mind 

Senses 

In the following section, 205, 16 ff., intellect active in mind 
is mind. It is mind which is freed from the gunas and, ib. 9, 
mind, as a form of knowledge impeded by the gunas, pro- 
duces intellect, which must be withdrawn into mind again for 
one to attain the highest. In these cases, there can be, from 
a synthetic point of view, no unsystematic interpretation of 
intellect and knowledge and mind, but a loose 1 exploiting of 
Samkhya in terms of Brahmaism, because elsewhere the Sam- 
khya scheme is fully recognized. So carelessley are the terms 
employed that, while in one part of the exposition knowledge 
is Brahman and mind is a part of it, related to it as jiva is to 
Atman, in another part we are told that this knowledge comes 
from something higher, the Unmanifest. Again, Brahman is 
not the Unmanifest but in the Unmanifest, xii, 319, 1. There 
is no substitution for egoism in the above, for this is recog- 
nized in another stanza which enumerates as the “group- 
called bhutas,” ( created ) spirit (!), Source, intellect, objects 
of sense, the organs, egoism and false opinion, 205, 24. 2 Here 

1 These para ladders (compare Gita, 3,42; Kath. iii, 10 ) are found 
everywhere and often contradict the regular schemes : “Soul is higher than 
mind, mind than senses, highest of creatures are those that move ; of these 
the bipeds ; of these the twice-born ; of these the wise, of these those that 
know the soul, atman ; of these the humble,” xii, 298, 19 ff. ; “Objects are 
higher than senses, mind higher than objects, intellect higher than mind, the 
great Atman higher than intellect,” xii, 247, 3 3. (in 249, 2 paro matah for 
mahan paralj ) ; “The unmanifest is higher than the great ; the immortal is 
higher than the unmanifest : nothing is higher than the immortal” (ib.). 
The stages in xiv, 50, 54 ff., are space or air, egoism, intellect, soul, the 
unmanifest, and spirit 1 

1 This is called the samuho bhutasariijSakah, or “group of so-called 
created things,” which is noteworthy as containing Purusha, spirit, and 
abhimana, false opinion, as a distinct factor. 
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the source of the Source and of Purusha alike is Brahman, a 
view utterly opposed to the passages cited above. 

The Anuglta, which, as already indicated, also has the 
schemes above, continues in xiv, 42, with a parallel to xii 
314, on the relation of the elements to the individual, as 
organ, to the object, and to the special deity concerned with 
each action. At the opening of the eighth chapter of the 
Gita adhyatma is called the individual manifestation. It is 
literally that connected with the self or soul, and is often 
used as a noun in the sense of metaphysics (xii, 194 and 248, 
etc.). 1 2 In xii, 314, 4 and 14, it is said that an explanation as 
the Samkhyas represent it, yatha samkhyanadarcinah, is given 
of the manifestations according to the individual, vyaktito 
vibhuti, which differs somewhat from that in the Anuglta. 
The scheme is as follows, starting with the elements and with 
akaca, air, as the first bhuta in the latter account : 



Air 

Wind 

Light. 

Water 

Earth 

dements 

adhyatma 

ear 

skin 

eye 

tongue 

nose 

organs of 
sense 

adhibhuta 

sound 

touch (ob* 
ject of) 

color 

taste 

smell 

objects 

adhidiLivata 

Dicas 

Lightning 

(Pavana) 

Sun 

Soma 

(Water) 

Wind 

divinities 

adhyatma 

feet 

bSyu 

upastha 

hands 

voice 

organs of 
action 

adhibhuta 

going 

excretion 

nanda (cukra) 

doing, 

acts 

speaking 

activities 

adhidaivata 

adhyatma 

adhibhuta 

adhidaivata 

Vishnu 

Mind 

thinking 

(mantavya, 

sarhkalpa) 

Moon 

Mitra 

Prajapaii 

Egoism 

abhira&na 

Rudra, or 
Intellect 

Indra 

Fire 

Intellect c 

understanding, 
or thinking 

K.$etrajria, 
or Brahman 

divinities 

mental 

powers 

activities 

divinities 


1 Compare the use of these terms in BAU, iii, 7, 14. On adhyatma in 

this sense, compare also xii, 33 1, 30, adhyatmaratir asino nirapek§ah 

atmanai ’va sahaysna yac caret sa sukhi bhavet. 

2 buddhih sadindriyavicarinl, ‘‘directing the six senses” (usually a func- 
tion of mind, which is here pancabhutatmacarakam), xiv, 42, 29, and 31. 
The function of intellect is here mantavyara, which in C anti is given to 
mind. Rudra in the preceding group in Anuglta is replaced by buddhi in 
Canti, where buddhi is both adhyatma and adhidaivata. The adhidaivata 
of intellect is spirit, k§etrajrfa, in Canti : Brahman, in the Anuglta. It is 
apparent that we have here (a) rather late matter, (b) worked over by two 
sets of revisors. 
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This scheme is unknown in the older Upanishads. Even 
egoism thus appears first (with some variations) in Pracna, 
iv, 8 (Deussen). Compare xii, 240, 8, above, where Fire is 
the divinity to digestion, not to voice, and Sarasvati is assigned 
to the tongue. When, as often happens, no egoism is men- 
tioned, it is because the intellect (“the twelfth” as it is called 
in the very passage which gives thirteen above, xiv, 42, 16, 
and in the Pancacikha schemes given below) is held to imply 
egoism. The frequent omission, however, seems to point to 
the fact that there was originally no distinction, or, in other 
words, that intellect was primarily regarded as necessarily 
self-conscious as soon as it became manifest at all. 

The Twenty-Sixth Principle 

Clearly as most of the schemes given above reveal the fact 
that the twenty-fifth principle, or in other words pure Ego, 
was regarded as the culmination of the group of systematized 
categories, the intrusion into this scheme of a new principle, 
overlapping the twenty-fifth, is here and there made mani- 
fest. This new principle is the one denied in the Samkhyan 
scheme, namely that of a personal Lord, Icvara, which is 
upheld in the contrasted Yogin scheme. This twenty-sixth 
principle is explained in xii, 308 ; after the speaker says he 
has diposed of the Samkhya system. Here the male condi- 
tioned spirit bewails his intercourse with the female Source, 
and the fact that associating with her he has not recognized 
that he has been “like a fish in water,” a foreign element in 
combination with matter, and consequently is reborn again 
and again, cl. 24-26 ; but now he becomes enlightened, 
buddha, and will reach unity, as well as likeness with the 
Lord-spirit, the indestructible, 27-40. The twenty-sixth 
principle is thus recognized not only as the one eternal prin- 
ciple, but as a personal spirit, ayam atra bhaved bandhuh, 27. 
Then follows another exposition, which is based on the system 
of Narada, received by him from Vasistha, who in turn re- 
ceived it from Hiranyagarbha, 309, 40. This system is both 
Yoga and Samkhya, the systems being double but the teach- 
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ing being identical (yad eva eastram Samkhyanam y^dar- 
canam eva tat, 308, 44), the claim usually made whe 
advocated. A huge Castra is that of * e a ’ y ^ 

viduso janah,” and one “to which, along with the Veda 

Yogins have recourse.” In other words, the Yo S a te ^ g 
is based on Veda and on the Samkhya as a P r f edent ^ Ste “ o 
Then follows the admission : “In it (the Samk ya sys 
principle higher than the twenty-fifth is recognize , ( 

castre) paficavincat pararn tattvam pathyate na, ’ 

whereas : “The Yoga philosophers declare a budhyamana or 

individual spirit and a buddha or Lord-Spirit to be in acco d- 

ance with their principles, the latter being identical with the 
former, except that it is fully enlightened,” cl. 48. 

•Here also is a perfectly clear and frank statement, which 
may be paraphrased thus : “In older Samkhya Philosophy 
the highest principle recognized is that of the pure m ivi u 
Ego : in the Yoga philosophy this Ego is identified as indi- 
vidual spirit with the fully enlightened Lord.” Hence Yogas 
(and not Samkhyas) speak of budhyamana and buddha as 
two but identical, budhyamanam ca buddham ca prahur yoga- 
nidarcanam, cl. 48. Elsewhere the twenty-fifth principle is 
itself the Lord : aham purusah paiicavincakah. 1 

After this introduction the speaker, Vasistha, proceeds to 
describe this Yoga philosophy in detail. The^ Lord-Spirit 
“divides himself into many,” atmanam bahudha krtva, and 
becomes the different abuddhas, or imperfectly enlightened 
spirits conditioned by Prakrti. Thus he becomes conditioned, 
gunan dharayate, and “modifies himself” without true knowl- 
edge of himself, vikurvano budhyamano na budhyate. In 
this condition, then, he becomes creator and absorber of what 

1 Compare xii, 340, 43, personal God is the twenty-fifth. He is the 
witness devoid of gunas, and of kalas, ib. 23 ; “the twenty-fifth, beyond the 
twice twelve tattvas,” ib. 24. In this passage the Unmamfest is resolved 
into Purusha, 340, 30-31. This is worth noting as being in direct contra- 
diction of the theory of unchanging eternal Prakrti, as enunciated in xii, 
217,8: “Both Purusha and the unmanifest Source are eternal, without 
beginning and without end.” In 335, 29-31, Source is both born and 
indestructible. Compare H. 3, 85, 16, as cited above, p. 98. 
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he has created. The conditioned cannot understand the 
unconditioned ; it is the Un-understanding, apratibudhyakam 
( sic, 309, 4 ). The conditioned spirit can understand the 
Unmanifest but “he cannot understand the stainless eternal 
buddha, which is the twenty-sixth principle,” sadvincam vimalam 
buddham sanatanam, though the latter “understands both the 
twenty-fifth and the twenty-fourth principles,” 309, 7. “This 
twenty-sixth principle is pure unmanifest Brahman, which is 
connected with all that is seen and unseen,” ib. 8. “When the 
conditioned spirit recognizes the pure Highest Intelligence, then 
he becomes clear- eyed, avyaktalocanah, and free of the Source” 

( tada prakrtiman, sic, read apra ? ). The twenty-sixth is this 
Highest Intelligence ; it is “the topic and that which is apart 
from all topics,’’ cl. 10 and 13. “The conditioned spirit attains 
likeness with the twenty-sixth principle when it recognizes itself 
as the twenty-sixth,” sadvinco ‘ham iti prajnah, cl. 16. “That 
separateness of spirits which is part of the exposition of 
Samkhya is really ( explained by ) the conditioned spirit when 
not fully enlightened by the ( fully ) enlightened twenty-sixth,” 
sadvincena prabuddhena budhyamana ‘py abuddhiman, 
eten nanatvam ity uktam samkhyacrutinidarcanat, cl. 17. 
The continuation of this teaching points out that unity with 
Brahman is attained by the individual spirit only when it no 
longer has any consciousness ( of self ), yada buddhya na 
budhyate, cl. 18. 

In this passage the attempt to reconcile the doctrine of the 
Samkhya individual spirits, nanatvam, “than which there is 
nothing higher,” with the doctrine of unity, ekatva, is as plain 
as a reasonable historian could expect to find it. “Thus it 
is,” the account concludes, “that one must understand the 
( two theories of ) separateness and unity,” nanatvaikatvam 
etavad drastavyam castradarcanat, cl. 22. And then occurs 
a very pretty lapsus. The images of the fly encased in the 
plant, macakodumbare, and the fish in water, matsyodake, 
are constantly employed in Samkhyan philosophy, as shown 
above, to illustrate the fact that spirit is different from the 
Source, though externally united. Our good Vasistha,. however 
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brings these images in to illustrate the difference, anyatvam, 
between the individual spirit and Brahman: “The difference 
between the fly and plant, between the fish and water, is to be 
understood as the combined separateness and unity of these 
two,” as if, from the historical connotation of these images, they 
were essentially different, whereas according to the exposition 
they are essentially one. But this is of a piece with the use of 
vikurvanas, a Samkhya term applied to the modifications of the 
Source, when used above, of Brahman. 

This Yoga doctrine, as explained above, is to be taught 
(not to the man that bases his philosophy on the Veda, na 1 
vedanisthasya janasya......pradeyam, but) <w to any one that 

desires it for the sake of wisdom and receives it with sub- 
mission, cl. 32. 

The Yoga doctrine as here represented stands midway 
between Samkhya and Brahmaism. The former side has been 
fully illustrated. In regard to the latter it will have been 
noticed that while the personal Lord-Spirit is a form of 
Brahman, and Brahman in turn is identified with the pure 
essence of every individual spirit, it is merely said that 
Brahman is connected with the visible as well as with the 
invisible, drcyadrcye hy anugatam, 309, 8. The Brahman here 
represented is not the All, but a pure Supreme Spirit into 
which fractional spirits, parts of Brahman when he “made 
himself many,” are reabsorbed. Of the identity of the objec- 
tive world with this Brahman there is no word ; neither is 
there any hint that the objective world is illusion, except that 
at the beginning of the preceding section, 308, 2 If., the general 
opinion, ahuh, is cited that “the Unmanifest is ignorance,” 
avidya, as opposed to the twenty-fifth principle as wisdom, 
vidya. 2 Elsewhere “the Source is knowledge,” jnana, but 
also avedyam avyaktam, as opposed to ( jfieyo ) vedyah 
pura§ah, 319 ? 40, 

J But na% v. L, N., “to one wise in the Veda it may be imparted or to,” 
etc. Those excluded are given in the following verses as liars and other 
evil-doers, a long list. 

2 But ib 7, the Source as unmanifest is vidya ; the highest is Vidhi (com- 
pare pradhanavidhiyogasthah of Civa, xiii, 14, 423 ), the Creator. 
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This doctrine of the twenty-sixth principle belongs only 
to the later part of the pseudo-epic. The passage given 
above as found virtually repeated in xii, 319, 56, and 70 ff. 
Here as Prakrti the ehief-thing, pradhana, does not know 
spirit, so spirit does not know Supreme Spirit. “The one 
that is different ( spirit ), seeing and yet not seeing, looks 
upon the twenty-sixth, the twenty-fifth ( pure spirit ) and 
twenty-fourth. But the twenty-fifth also does not recognize 
the twenty-sixth, who recognizes him, and having a false 
opinion of himself thinks that no one is higher than he” ( so 
316,4). And further: “The twenty-fourth should not be 
accepted by wise men ( as the twenty-fifth ), any more than,, 
because of mere association, the fish should be identified with 
the water it has entered ( 74 ). The twenty fifth on realizing 
that it is different ( from the twenty-fourth ) becomes one with 
the twenty-sixth and recognizes ( the latter ) . For though The 
Best appears different from the twenty-fifth, the saints regard 
this as due to the conditioned nature of the twenty-fifth and 
declare that the two are really identical. Therefore, being afraid 
of birth and death, and beholding the twenty-sixth, neither 
Yogas nor Samkhyas admit that the twenty-fifth is the 
i indestructible.” 

Here again, with the new notion that jiva is destructible ( in 
Paramatman ) there is the attempt to foist on the Samkhya the 
belief which has been formally denied to them. Similarly in the 
Aniruddha theology, of the personal Lord Govinda, who is said 
to “create the elements,” xii, 207, 7 ff., it is said : “From him 
whom Samkhya and Yoga philosophers declare as Highest Soul, 
Paramatman, and who is called the Great Spirit, mabapurusa, is 
derived the unmanifest, avyaktam, of which he is the base, 
pradhanam. From the unmanifest Lord, Icvara, came the 
manifest, and he is Aniruddha, called the great Soul. As egoism 
he created Brahman and the elements, and then the gun as,” xii, 
341, 28-33. ■■ ; 'y; ; ;A. V -A V AA . A., ' 

: In this copy of the preceding passage there is also no 

notion of Vedanta as implying Maya or illusion. Significant 
is the fact that the present teaching is represented in the fol- 
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l awing stanzas, 3L9, 84 85, as being newly inculcated, and 
especially designed for those who desire emancipation, in con 
trast to the Sam khyas and Yogas, who are content with their 
own doctrines, dharma. 

It is thus clear that Samkhya is merely a name to appeal to, 
and stands in this regard on a footing with Veda, an authority 
claimed for the most divergent teaching. 

Maya, Self-Delusion 

The “illusion” theory of the universe is a development 
from the simple idea of delusion, often self-delusion. The 
ordinary (non-philosophical) epic maya is a trick of delusion. 
Gods indulge in it to overcome their enemy. The illusion- 
god par excellence, Vishnu as Krishna, thus deludes his 
enemies by making them think the sun has set when it has 
not, or by parallel magic tricks. 1 This, in my opinion, 2 is the 
only meaning in the older Upanishads, Indro mayabhih puru- 
rupah, Brh., ii, 5, 19 (from the Rig Veda), “Indra multi- 
form through tricks of delusion na yesu jihmam anrtam 
na maya ca, “in whom there is naught crooked, nor untrue, 
nor any trick,” Pracna, i. 16. Magic seems to be the mean- 
ing (parallel with moha) in Maitri, iv, 2, where occurs the 
indrajala-maya of Mbh. v, 160, 55. 

In Gita 7, 14-25, maya is a divine, daivi, delusion caused 
by the gunas, gunamayi, characterizing people wicked and 
foolish ; in 4, 6, it is a psychic delusion, atmamaya, which 
causes the unborn God by means of Prakrti to appear to be 
born (not, be it noticed, which causes the not-soul to appear 
to be real). It occurs in one other passage, 18, 61, where it 
is the equivalent of moha in the preceding stanza (as in 
Maitri Up., above). In all these passages, although it is 
possible to rerd into maya the meaning given it by Camkara, 
for example, yet the simpler meaning suffices of either trick 
i This is called indifferently maya (chadma) or yoga, v, 160, 54-58 ; vii, 

!46 » In’ this interpretation of maya 1 am forced to differ from that of Deus- 
sen, who holds that maya is Vedantic Illusion (i. e., the not-soul appears 
through divine Illusion to be real) even in the earliest scriptures. 
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or delusion (false understanding) applied to the relation of 
individual soul and God, and this is probably the meaning, 
because maya as illusion plays no part in the development of 
the scheme. Guna-xnade delusion is the regular Samkhya 
Prakrti-nude igiorance ; it is not Prakrti’s self. 

The expression used above of Krishna’s maya that it is 
‘‘divine,” has no special philosophical significance. The same 
phrase is applied to Duryodhana’s water-trick, daivim mayam 
imam krtva, ix, 31, 4. When, too, Krishna in the Gita says 
that he is born by atmamaya, it must be remembered that in 
describing the parallel situation in the Ramayana, where 
Vishnu is born as Rama, the word chadman, disguise, cover, 
is used as the equivalent of maya, G. vi, 11, 32. 

In a very interesting critique of the new doctrine of moksa, 
that is, salvation without Vedic sacrifices an orthodox objector 
is represented as saying : “ This doctrine of salvation has 
been brought out by miserable idle pundits ; it is based on 
ignorance of the Veda and is a lie under the guise of truth. 
Not by despising the Vedas, not by chicanery and delusion 
(mayaya) does a man obtain great (Brahman). He finds 
Brahman in brahman” (Veda). 1 

Similarly, when Draupadl philosophizes in iii, 39, 32, her 
opening words show that she reveres as the chief god the 
Creator, who, like other creatures, is subject to transmigration, 
32, 7, and is in no respect an All-god, though a later rewrit- 
ing of the scene mixes up Bhagavat, Icvara, and Prajapati. 2 
This god, she says, has deluded (moha) her husband’s mind 

1 As the section is occupied in advocating the one-soul (All-soul) aikat- 
mya, doctrine, it is clear that maya is here merely delusion or deceit, xii, 
270,50-51. The words of the text are ; criya vihlnair alasaih panditaih 
sampravartitam, vedavadaparijnanam satya’bhasam iva *nrtam...na vedanam 
paribhavan na cathyena na mayaya mahat prapnoti puruso brahman i 
brahma vindati, xii, 270, 17, 19. Kapila, to whom the remark is addressed, 
admits “the Vedas are authoritative,” vedafi pramanaih lokanam, 271, 1, 
but, 43, insists that, though “everything is based on the Veda,” the cruel 
animal sacrifices therein enjoined are objectionable (as cited above), and 
upholds the thesis that “knowledge is the best means of salvation,” jnanam 
tu parama gatih, 271, 38— this by the bye. 

3 The revision appears clearly at the end in Draupadi’s conversion. 
Compare the comments, AOS., Proceed., March, 1894. 
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and in deluding men generally, mohayitva the ^ Lord s ^' 
the power of his delusion, mayaprabhava, which deludes them 
by atmamaya (the same expression as that of the GUa, cited 
above), making them kill each other as blind instruments of 
his will, which act without volition, just as a 
another in the hands of a man. Man proposes but God dis- 
posed by means of a trick, chadma krtva, 30 36, play mg 

with men as children play with toys.” “Fie, fie, says i 
husband, “don’t speak so of the Lord, through whose grace 
the faithful gets immortality,” 31, 42; “for these things are 
divine mysteries (devaguhyani, rewaids ot goo an ^ ^ V1 * 
since the divinities are full of secret tricks, gu, amaya i 
devatah, 31, 35-37. The Castras and faith, not magic, maya, 
or sinful works, give faith in Krishna, v. 69, 3-5. _ 

Again, in the account of the Pancakalajnas, the visitin 
Hindus, who look with awe on the service paid to the One 
God, say that they could hear the hymn, but could not see 
the god, because, as they suppose, they were “deluded by the 
god’s maya ” mohitas tasya mayaya, xii, 337, 44-48. God in 
the following is called the mahamayadhara, as he is also called 
by the rather modern epithets caturmaharajika spatamaha- 
bhaga, 3 xii. 339, 3 If. Here maya is truly illusion, as it is said 
in 340, 43-45 : “God is he by whom this illusion (of visible 
God) was created,” maya hy esa maya srsta yan mam pacyasi, 
Narada ; but it is not illusion embracing the world of objective 
things, even in this late account (careless enough, for example, 
to construe iti vai menire vayam, 337, 38). There is at least 
no passage in the epic which says bluntly that “Prakrti is 
maya,” as does Cvet. Up. iv, 10. On the contrary, the great 
mass of epic philosophy, though it teaches that the sinner is 
deluded “by Vishnu’s hundred mayas,” 302, 59, teaches also 
that this delusion is merely a confusion of mind in respect of 
the relation of the pure soul to the conditioned soul. It does 
not teach that those things which condition the soul are an 
1 anyatha manyante purusas tani tani ca...anyatha prabhuh karoti 

Vik »HeisalTo called akhandala, which in xii, 337, 4, is still an epithet of 
Indra. 
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illusion, but that they are eternal substance, either in them- 
selves or as parts of Brahman. Take for instance the long 
account in xii, 196 to 201. It is not suggested that the sin- 
ner divest himself of illusion. He goes into moha, that is he 
becomes confused, and again he enters Brahman, 197, 10 ; or 
“enjoys bliss,” ramate sukham ( “if he does not wish the 
highest, because his soul is still tinged with desire, ragatma, 
he attains whatever he desires” ). 1 Knowledge is Brahman, 
and hence one must be free of all delusion to be Brahman 
indeed, and truly immortal, 2 but the objective world is seldom 
an illusion of Brahman. Moreover, the avidya of God is 
clearly an afterthought. According to one section in Canti, 
God creates the world "at the point of day’’ through avidya 
or ignorance. First mahat was born, “which quickly became 
mind” ( where mind and not intellect is vyakta, manifest ), 
which is “characterized by desire and doubt.”. 3 This same 
account in its first form is found in 232, 32, without avidya : 
“The Lord, Icvara, sleeps during the cataclysm sunk in med- 
itation, dhyana ; but, when awakened at the close of night, he 
transforms the eternal, vikurute brahma ’ksayyam, and pro- 
duces the Great Being, whence mind, one with the manifest.” 
The following section simply picks up this account, repeat? 
it in almost the same words, but slips in avidya to explain the 
expression “creates.” The alteration is the more marked as 

1 Some very grotesque conceptions are expressed here. In 2C0, 25, the 
jiva soul goes to Atman ; or goes to heaven and lives separately. When as a 
flame the spirit ascends to heaven, Brahman like a courteous host says 
“Come, stay with me,’ makes it (or him) conscious and then swallows him ! 

2 “Sorrow is the end of joy as n ight is the end of day, joy is the end of 
sorrow, as day is the end of night” ( these succeed each other and each has 
its end ) ; “only knowledge ends not, for knowledge is Brahman,” xiv, 44, 
18, 20-21 ; 47, 1. Not till 52, 9, i. e., after the Anugita, is finished, is Maya 
a factor here. Previously there is only the ghoramoha or horrible misunder- 
standing of truth, xiv, 45, 4, etc. In xviii, 3 , 36 , Indra’s maya is an optical 
delusion. 

2 xii. 233, 1 ff. Here is to be noticed a contradiction in epic psychology. 
Mind in this passage has prarthana and sisrksa, that is it desires, whereas 
elsewhere desire ( the unexplained “seventh,” xii, 177, 52 ) is an attribute of 
egoistic intellect. Desire is born of imagination, samkalpa, xu, 177, 25 ; it 
is destroyed by avoiding this, 302, 56 ; but, “remove mind from samkalpa 
and fix it on self” 241, 17. 
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many texts -ate no division of chapters ^J\^ U TZ 
,he account of creation goes nght on, first, 23a, . 

^ ’ ntihnddho vikurute brahma ’ksayyarh k?apak?aye 

frjate ca mahad bhutarft tasmad vyaktatmakam 
manah 

and then as : . . 

hmhmateiomayam cukram yasya sarvam idarn jaga 
ekasya bhutam bhutasya dvayam sthavarajaKgamam 
aharmukhe vibuddhah san sfjate ‘vidyaya jagat 
"a mahad bhutam leu vyaktatmakam manah. 

A ' the S even creators 1 mentioned in the following stanza, 
233 are explained as intellect, mind, and the five : elemen ts 
sts/thaugoisnr a» ^ t Z 

TVre”C e tteings”'bh».a»i mahllnti, enter with Karma. 

W “ n r F^ Creator, is Prajapati, who sots without 
The adtkarta, Fust s J etimes Maya 

if generally^ unknowntoUhe epic, because the epic iacks unity, 

being now and then Vedantic, but generally Yogaistic. 

PaSca^ikha’s System 

Sill the presentation above I have analyzed the three different 
religious philosophies advocated in the pseudo-epm , the 
sShya which holds to spirit and Source as distinct immortal 
entities • the Yoga, which adds the Supreme Spirit , and 
the personal religion of Narada and otters »*»ch m*k« of 
the Paramdtman or Supreme Spurt a modrfied form of Brahma" 
known as Aniruddha, etc., and identified with Krishna 
Inxii 352 13, the Paramatman doctrine is declared to be 

. Jan,;, “mind-creatures,” the ~* «?»&*** “““ 

si six 

I t The etymology in cl. 11 ( te- carlracrayanam praptas tato puruso 
ucyate ) seems to be owing to a confusion with puricayam purusam iksate, 

Prac. v, 5. 
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opinion of some Pundits only, in distinction from that of the 
knowledge-philosophers, who are said to hold to unity of soul. 
However this passage may be interpreted, 1 it is evident that 
it distinctly sets over against each other the Yoga and Brah- 
man interpretation. Paramatman is identified with Vishnu 
the “unconditioned. All-soul spirit.” The religion taught 
is expressly opposed, as something higher, to Samkhya and 
Yoga (cl. 7-8), and by comparison with other schemes is of 
Pancaratra character. A preceding section states that the 
same religion is identical with the doctrine taught to Arjuna 
in the Gita, 349, 8, and (as already noticed) it is here called 
“the Krishna religion,” Satvata dharma, which has mysteries, 
abstracts, and an Aranyaka (ib, 29-31). It was handed down 
through the seers, add a priest who was acquainted with the 
(Jyestha) Saman (and) Vedanta. His name was Jestha (sic). 
Then it disappeared, to de promulgated again in the Harigltah, 
ib. 46 and 53. In it, Vishnu as God is adored in one, two, 
three, or four forms (the usual group is meant, Aniruddha, 
Pradyumna, Samkarsana, Vasudeva). 2 The disciples are called 
“those devoted to one God.” ekantinas, and it is hard to find 
many of them (durlabhah, 349, 62, compare Gita, 7, 19) 
They are identified with the Pancaratras (so 336, 25), a sect 

1 The words seem to indicate the antithesis not of three but of two 
beliefs : evam hi paramatmanam kecid icchanti panditah, ekatmanam tatha 
’tmanam apare jnanacintakah, tatra yah paramatma hi*sa nityarh nirgunah 
smrtah, sa hi Narayano jneyafi sarvatmapuruso hi sah. The commentator,, 
however, may be right in taking atman to refer to Sarhkbyas and ekatman 
as brahmabhinnam (Vedanta) , though the single subject would make it 
more natural to take ekatmanam atmanam as “one spirit which is alone.*® 
Vishnu here is the manta mantavyam, “the thinker and the thought,” and 
eternal forecause, pradhana, cl. 17-18. In cl. 22, God plays, krldati in 
his four forms (as often). 

2 Civaonthe other hand, has eight forms (the Puranic view), which 
according to the commentator (though murti may irr ply the incorporation 
Rudra, Bhairava, Ugra, Icvara, Mahadeva, Pacupati, Carvo, Bhava), are 
the five elements, sun, moon, and Purusha, iii* 49, 8. Such divisions are 
often unique and apparently arbitrary. See below on the eight sources. 
“Indestructible Brahman” (like Sattva) is eighteenfold according to (xii, 342, 
13) H. 3, 14, 13, astadacavidham (or nidham). Eight and a thousand 
(only pseudo-epic) are Civa*s names, against Vishnu’s even thousand. 
The “worlds” are eight (see below), or seven, or twenty-one, according, 
to the passage. 
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l teaching of which is here ide -jJ-J* « “ £ 
the Samkhya-Yoga, bat also w <h tha^ ^ ^ ^ 

349, 81, and with the rehg.on fj^ ^ ^ ^ while , 

cvetanam Ya "““” Vidhi , declared by SOrya. 

men’s religion, and Satvata nhilosophy is obliter- 

The difference between rehgton and - P^sop J 

phi^'V 1 ^— “ban idea, filed with .ha, of 

the Samkhya. - en w hich embody the same ter- 

Three ex P 0 ®* ‘ called the Pancacikha system, 
minology, and my (interpreted as a metronymic !) a P - 

Pancacikha Kapi ey ( ff His punc h-name is 

he is an incorporation of Kapila and he totpnp^ ^ & 

•» 'trZZtZ* E£ a -SX* ' the poiicasrotas” 

long “session, sa ra, having versed in 

• i j 71 i v tnternrctcd by the omniscient iNiin 

kantha S He also* (below) has the epithet Pancaratrah, which 
•s "he only one that need concern us, as the interpretation of 
M others is mere guesswork. Pancacikha is regarded, then, 

- * " “ndation of “disgust 

with birth, disgust with acts, disgust with all things sarv ^ 
nirveda, and is, in short, the religion of ennui, wn 

1 The seven Citra^ins vJJ «r“he 

P^oniHed j££lm 

below, p. 170, to whom is added Mmtom PaScakala-kartrpat., 

SA4 PaKcamabakalpa (as also 

,r!it«cikhandin') 
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in a little more than mere indifference. The literal meaning 
is that one “finds oneself out of”, or is sick of, the round of 
birth and death. Nirvana is attained by nirveda. 1 This dis- 
gust and the rejection of that untrustworthy delusion, anacva- 
siko mohah, which leads to religious practices and the hope of 
rewards, xii, 218, 21-22, is the starting-point of the system, 
which, synthetically considered, should culminate in Krishna- 
Vishnu, as the be-all and end-all, as in other cases. 

The analysis of the system is preceded by a most interest- 
ing and historically important review of certain fallacies, as 
follows. The unbeliever says : “One who relies on tradition 
(the scripture) says that there is something beyond after the 
destruction (of the body), as being obvious and seen by all ; 
but such an one is refuted by the fact that death of self is 
negation, deprivation, of self, anatma hy atmano mrtyuh. 
Death is a weakness induced by age. Through delusion one 
imagines a soul, and this is erroneously regarded as the 
“something beyond” (or higher). For practical purposes 
one may assume what is not true (that there is no death of the 
soul), just as one may say that “the king never dies”, ajaro 
‘yam amrtyuc ca raja ’sau. But when something is asserted 
and denied and no evidence is given, on what should one base 
a judgment? Direct observation (evidence of the senses) is 
the base of received teaching and of inference. Received 
teaching is destroyed by direct observation, and (as evidence) 
inference amounts to nothing.” 

The last sentence reads in the original, 218, 27 : 

pratyak§am hy etayor mulam krtantaitihyayor api 
pratyaksena ’gamo bhinnah krtanto va na kimcana 
The commentator takes krtanta as anumana and aitihya as 
equivalent to agama ; though in 240, 2, anagatam anaitihyam 
katham brahma ’dhigacchati (where the commentator says that 
agata is pratyaksa and anumana), “How can a good man 

1 Compare xii, 189, 16-17 : “One cannot know the unknown (if faith be 
lacking) ; keep the mind on faith ; hold it to the vital air ; the vital air to 
Brahman ; nirvana is attained by nirveda” ; Gita, 6, 23, nirvinnacetasa yogo 
(yoktavyo niccayena ca) ; Mund. Up. i, 2, 12, brahmano nirvedam ayat. 

10 
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intoBrahman.^ 

Veda?” 1 and m G. v 87 % it is distm- 

yaksamapica gamam y « of sufficient 

guished from the ^J^Jon given in xii, 270 
importance to note ' the epic 8 cS - ga mah, “Received 

43 : agatno vedavadas u ^ of t he Veda and 

(scriptural) teaching m definition in view of the 

philosophical cod , heterodox, and that agama is 

fact that some of the latter tradition. The tarka- 

currently used as e <J ulva , f * logiCj anviksiki, though 

vidya is elsewhere di ' eren i t ext olled, as 

both are called useless, xm, 37, 12, wn 

° ft The next stanza continues : “Enough 

tions based on this or : ^ ^ » the body .» 

s. — — of this 1 

^ bhavayato ‘pi ca 

la. ’nvo jivah carlrasya nastikanam matejsthita > 

Here krtam^hawyatah^Q ^ b Q^jhfg 0 genitive ^hh^a^asya ; 

alike to the Puraaas and the pseudo * pl ^ tetor ) continues 

i* Sbtrn-iibe concise- 
ness, which can be given only by the ongma . 

s--:s;ss==“- „ 

“VT \Z% b lT^o7JZTor grLo' ran, (is but 

^ Mesne, 

may bo noticed as a rep '0 I ' c ' l ' ^o' adlli v fca home : (consider) the origin 

<,ddin P " J - 
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magnet (which moves iron not by psychical but by physical 
potency). 1 The burning-glass (makes fire, and so the fiery, 
active, soul is but a physical phenomenon). (The fire’s) 
devouring of water (is typical of the so-called appetite or 
desire of the soul),” or, in other words ; Desire and enjoyment 
are no proof of a superphysical entity, any more than in the 
case of a fire gratifying its thirst for water. 

The denial of the soul-doctrine next calls forth the follow- 
ing refutation : 

“A passing away (of something not physical occurs) in the 
case of a dead being. Supplication of the gods (proves the 
existence of incorporeal entities). (There would be besides) 
in the case of the dead a cessation of acts [the Karma doctrine 
would have to be given up] 2 . This is the proof. (Then 
again) things incorporate cannot be causes, hetavah, for there 
is no identity of that which has form and that which has no 
form,” 21 8 , 30-31 . 

After this, other sceptics, who the commentator rightly (as 
I think) says are Buddhists,® are introduced with a new argu- 

Jatih smrtih, “birth and memory”, would seem to imply that memory 
argues a former birth, as in Patanjali’s Sutra, iv, 9. This would be an 
argument on the other side, as if the stanza were writ to prove the opposite. 

1 follow N., though inclined to think that the words really ought to be put 
into the mouth of the believer (tree, butter, memory, etc., show soul). See 

the next note. - . A 

i But compare the (orthodox) view as explained in xii, 211, * . as 

senseless iron runs toward a magnet ; so conditions born because of one s 
nature and all else similar” (are attracted toward the soul). The passages 
se-m curiously related, as just before stands, cl 2, yaiha cvatthakanikayam 
antar bhuto mahadrumah nispanno dreyate vyaktamavyaktat sambhavas 
tatha, “birth from the unmanifest is as when a great tree born m a flower 
rnminsr out is seen clearly.” Compare BAU. in, 9, 28 , yvet. Up l > . etc l 
a T hi s like the appeal to the existence of divinities, is a presumption of 
what is to be proved. Of course, the unbeliever believes neither in metem- 
osvehosis norfo gods, but he is not allowed to say any more. Inaj, 304^ 
47* the argument for the existence of the Source and the spirit, is that both 
* from effects (as seasons are from fruits, 306, 27). In me latter 

by signs”, lingas, is called paScavihcatima 

^^^Interesti? both as showing how the epic repeats itself and Buddhism, 

are xii, 175 ^ *^7 * 3£ S S. 

fltrwWchtpTats xii! 246,18, with a varied reading tha, shows the futility 
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ment against the existence of soul; “Some s _ ay *® CaUS ®" 

karana of successive rebirth is ignorance, avidya, desire, 

ST 'of Id. and the practice of faulty acts; tgnora-e 

bring the field watered by thirst, and acts tan* the ^ 

planted in it, all of which cans. t rebtrft. ^ ^ 

(ignorance) is concealed (m the body) 

and that, when the mortal part is destroyed, ano ie 

born from it and they call this the destruction of bemg But 

(in answer to this), how can it be just the same * 

(new body), since he is different in form, in birth in good, 
and in aims? For (if there is no soul) all would be discon- 
nected. (Further) if this is so, what pleasure would there be 
in gifts, wisdom, or the power gained by religious practices . 

For another entity would get the fruit of what this man prac- 
tises, since one man by means of another’s nature prakrtadi, 
would be made wretched or blessed here on earth. (In this 
matter) the decision in regard to what is invisible (must rest 
on) what is visible. If you kill a body with a cudgel would 
another arise from it ? Even so the separate consciousness 
would be a different consciousness, not the original one. 
This destruction of being (spoken of above, satvasamksaya) 
would be repeated like seasons and years ; [there would 
indeed be no end to it, for if it is argued that destruction 
of consciousness ever results in a new consciousness, then 
destruction, of being would result, not, as the Buddhists teach, 
in annihilation but in new being; so there would be no 
escape from rebirth. If one says, however, that there is a 
conditioned soul, it can be only a physical bond of unity] like 
a house, growing gradually weaker through repeated aging 
and dying (consisting, as such a ‘soul’ must) of (mortal) 
senses, thoughts, breath, blood, flesh, bone, all of which perish 
and revert in due order to their original bases. And, further, 
(such a theory) would refute the practice of the world in 

of relying on the commentator, who thinks that the elephant in the follow- 
ing stanza of Canti is Yoga ! Yatha nagapade ‘nyani padani padagaminam, 
sarvany eva ’pidhiyante padajatani kaunjare, evam sarvam ahiiisayam 
dharmartham apidhlyate (in xiii, evam lokesy ahinsa tu nirdista). 
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respect of obtaining advantage from gifts and other religious 
acts, since both the words of the Veda and the practice of the 
world (show that acts are performed) for this purpose (of 
gain). There are many proofs to be found in the mind, 
but what with the iteration of this and that cause no clear 
light is obtained, but men doubt and turn to some one expla- 
nation, till their intellect becomes fixed on one point and rots 
there like a tree. So all creatures, made wretched through 
(desiring) useless objects, are led away by received teaching, 
agamaih, like elephants led by their keepers. Thus, desiring 
objects that bring endless pleasure, the dried-up many get 
instead a greater sorrow on being forced to abandon the bait 
and enter the power of death.” 

The argument is the familiar one that a man gets sorrow 
through desiring heaven, for after his Karma is exhausted he 
sinks down again to a lower level. So heaven is a bait which 
attracts men ; but as it is only a temporary pleasure followed 
by pain, one suffers from it all the more (nessun maggiore 
dolore che ricordarsi). All this implies unconscious existence 
as the best goal. 

To this it is said, 219, 2, in the words of the great Upani- 
shad : “If there is no consciousness after death, 1 what differ- 
ence does it make whether one has wisdom or not, or is careful 
or not ?” Then Pancacikha replies with a long exposition of 
his system, 219, 6 ff., of which I give the chief points : 

It is not a system of annihilation, ucchedanistha, nor one 
of the soul’s separate existence, bhavanistha. The (visible) 
man consists of body, senses, and perception, cetas. The 
foundations are the five elements, which are independent and 
make the body. The body is not of one element, but of five. 
The aggregate causing activity is knowledge, heat, and wind. 2 
From knowledge come the senses and their objects, separate 
existence, svabhava, perception, cetana, and mind ; from wind 
come the two vital breaths ; from heat come gall and other 

1 yadi na pretya sarfijna bhavati ; compare tany (bhutSni) eva ’nuviaac- 
yati, na pretya sarhjna ‘stl ’ti, B AU. ii, 4, 12. 

2 219, 9 ; compare below. 


? 
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bases, dhatus. The five senses, indriyas, 

sight, smell, derive f r°m_the mm^c^ united with dis- 

teristics. Eternal cetana i h ^ sukhadubkh a and the 
cernment, vynana. This xney .mell, the forms (mur- 

opposite. Sound, touch, co or, 1 . a group of six 

tayah, containing these ° ^’make knowledge perfect, 
constant constituents, gun , judgment in 

Dependent on these are acts an V)sa V ' ’ R the highest 

reg ard.o, h =^of« . (* 

seed, cukra ; it is intellect, ui g but is 

stance). This collection of ^ attribute^ Renun . 

not-soul, anatman. The tru a Having ex- 

ciation-Castras, which enjoin renunciation o - p ~ ikha 

plained the six j^endriyas, Pa ^ ^ 

explains the “organs of ^ ^ ^ organs , five 

power, as the sixth cl. iv action 

organs of knowledge - mind) on. 
with power as sixth. Th intellect. Ear, sound, 

should renounce by means of th • necessary in 

and mind (citta, in 23 and 34; manas in 22) aie n J 

7 . , for all the senses there are fifteen gupas 

0X5) There are also the three gunas called sattva ” J “; 

^ £ - «- « -r. f 

concerned no such creation sunuhaneous h ^ ^ ifl 

co-operation taking experience, and because 

** o»e does no, really 

,o ,o /threefold urgers to action), knowledge object, 
1 Compare Gita, 18, 18 (three karrnaco dana ; threefold action, 

knower, jSanam jSeyam parijnaa trividhah karmasamgrahah ; in 

organ, act, agent, m object, adhisthana, agent, 

*£ 5“SS1«n» » *• s “ kh ’ a ' “ 
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co operate (with the senses. Hence it may be inferred that a 
soul exists independent of mental processes). But the deep- 
sleep consciousness is a finite and darkened pleasure. Even the 
result one derives from traditional teaching, agama,^ though 
not sorrowful, is also merely darkness, revealed lies, as it were. 
Spirit ksetrajna, is the being, bhava, standing in mind ; ; it 
^mortal, flowing as a stream ,0 the ocean. For the de- 
struction of existence, satvasamksaya (the expression used 
above) is (in Upanishad language) as when rivers run in 10 
other rivers and to the ocean, losing their mdmdualrty 
vyakti (equivalent to form) and name. Consequently, wh 
the individual spirit, jiva, is united (with the ocean o g) 
and embraced on all sides, how could there be consciousnes 
“,t death 7 (219.43) As the creature £»*£"** 

itself wrapping itself in its web-house, stays there o 
potemd so is the sou! 1 bu, when 

and then its woe is destroyed, like a clod Mtal .on a mck. 

As the deer leaves its old horn, and the snake its skin, wt h 
out looking behind, and a bird leaves the falhng tree and tes 
away unattached, so the treed soul abandons .ts woe, and 
leaving pleasure and pain, wlthmt even a eubttle body, go 

the perfect way (47-49 repeats 45).* , r e , tra - 

For a Samkhya philosopher Paflcacikha teaches «y “tra 
ordinary things, the most advanced B-humisn. which Ms 
only of being Vedanta in its lack of M y ■ ( 

philosophers are here refuted, -the materialist, the Buddh.s , 

1 The commentator reads atha Ultra en P falseh 0 odd’° The u' eanin s 

r r HHst 

* 10 

satyam iva ’nrtam pacyanti. 7andiii 1. The first image 

i. rj«. 

SS£S3 £? &£•&££ 

smramvijneyastantuvadgurnh as mBAU. m i yathat manam kttah 

is also common. Compare J 04 4 ko|alcwo ya dvan . 

samavarundhati sutratantugunair mtyam tatha yam agu. & 

dvam eti ca nirdvandvah, etc. 
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and the orthodox Vedist. The terms used are those of the 
Samkhya, jiva and ksetrajfia rather than atman (sthito manasi 
yo bhavah sa vai ksetrajna ucyate, cl. 40), but this spirit is 
only part of Brahman. 1 

Another point to be noticed is the absence of tanmatras. 
Before passing to the numerical analysis of the Pancaratra 
scheme into thirty elements, I would point out also that as m 

Gita, 7, 4, so ib. 13, 5-6, there are gross elements, egoism, 
intellect, and mind ( — 8), but also ten organs and five objects 
of sense plus avyakta (==24 topics), to which are here adde , 
Gita, 13, 5-6, desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, and also o y, 
perception, courage (samghata, cetana, dhrti) or thirty one 
elements of “modified Prakrti.” 

The Thirty-one Elements (Pancacikha) 

Here there is a formal group of particles called kalas not 
sixteen but thirty, but one (God) super-added makes thirty- 
one topics, the same number ascribed by tradition to the 
Pacupatas. A most minute description is given in xu, 321, 
96-112. This scheme is as follows : s 

In order to act, the organs “await the outer constituents , 
gunas. In perception, color, eye, and light are the three 
causes, and so in all cases where are found knowledge and 
the object of perception, (similar) causes of knowledge exist; 
between knowledge and the object intervenes the guna, con- 
stituent, mind, wherewith one judges. [The organs and min 
make eleven.] 3 The twelfth is intellect , another constituent, 
wherewith one decides in the case of doubtful things to be 

1 The attribute of Jagatprakrti applied to Narayana in the ^Pancaratra 
hymn, xii, 339, 89, “the god who is the Source of the world”, gives the 
vital difference between this teaching and that which inculcates a Prakrti 

distinct from pure soul. # 

2 1 italicize below without extended comment the points of contact with 

the scheme just given. i 

8 This must be supplied from the context. In the scheme at xiv, 42, lb, 
“mind must be recognized as belonging to both, and intellect is the twelfth, 
only ten organs are recognized, as here, and bala as a separate organ is 
unknown. 
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known. The thirteenth constituent is sattva. (It is real) 
for one is argued to be an individual having much or little 
sattva (hence it is a real constituent, a guna). The four- 
teenth constituent is egoism (when one says T am an agent’), 
with which one gets the notion of mine and not-mine. Then 
there is a fifteenth constituent, which is different from the 
others and is called the totality of the mass of separate factors, 
prthakkalasamuhasya samagryam (i. e„ the general disposi- 
tion). The sixteenth, a different constituent, is a sort of 
complex, samghata iva (because it consists, says the commen- 
tator, in the union of the three factors of ignorance ; the six- 
teenth is therefore avidya, or ignorance itself), wherein are 
combined the Source and the individual manifestation, vyakti, 
which are respectively the seventeeth and eighteenth con- 
stituents, gunau. The nineteenth is the unification of doub- 
lets (opposites), such as pleasant and disagreeable, age and 
death, etc. The twentieth constituent is Time, the origin and 
destruction of all things. This complex, samghata, of twenty, 
and in addition the seven constituents consisting of the five 
,gross elements added to [the origin and relation of] being and 
not-being, (making twenty-seven, is to be added again to) 
three more constituents, vidhi, cukra, bala (cause, seed, power ). 1 
That is called the body in which these twenty and ten are all 
together. The Source (fore-cause) of these kalas, factors, one 
philosopher recognizes to be the Unmanifest ; another, dull of 
insight, recognizes (as such) the Manifest. Metaphysicians 
recognize a Source of all beings, whether it is the Unmani- 
fest or the Manifest or a double or quadruple source. This 
unmanifest Source becomes manifest by means of the kalas 
(the factors just enumerated). The individual is the ource 
so made manifest. From conception to old age there is an 
uninterrupted momentary splitting up of the factors (par- 
ticles) of the body, although too minute to be observed (in- 
detail). But this passing away and coming into existence o 

» According to the commentator, these are right and wrong as originating 
false ideas, vasana ; that which incites to wrong ideas ; and the effort 
ing to the attainment of wrong ideas. But see the scheme above. 
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the separate particles goes on from stage to stage just like the 
course of a lamp’s light. There is, therefore, no connection, 
between the individual existent creature and his members. 
All creatures are born by the union of particles, kalas, as it 
were/ just as fire is produced by the union of sunlight and 
fire-stone, mani, or by sticks (rubbed together). 

This exposition is given for a practical purpose, as is seen 
in the last paragraph. One should recognize no own, as all 
creatures are one, distinct from the physical parts. The 
* ‘body of particles”, as it is called in xii, 322, 25, reverts to 
the unmanifest Source, but the self or soul is but part of the 
same soul in any other body of particles. The doctrine is 
none the less that of Pancacikha because it is taught by 
Sulabha to Janaka, though it is the latter who professes him- 
self the disciple of Pancacikha, “the venerable beggar who* 
belonged to the family of Paracara”, xii, 321, 24. For Janaka 
does not really understand, and so Sulabha is enlightening 
him. Pancacikha is here said to be a Saihkhya leader. There 
is an imitation and would-be improvement in this late dis- 
course (the metre shows the lateness) of Gita, 3, 3, loke 
‘smin dvividha nistha. Here cl. 38, the “point of view”, is 
made treble, trividha nistha drsta ; not that emancipation is 
got by knowledge or action, as in the Gita passage, but by 
the third (and best view), that of Pancacikha, who “rejected 
both these two”, 321, 40. The doctrine is that the vaicesikaih 
jnanam or most excellent way, cl. 23, leads one to live a life 
of renunciation. All depends, says the king, on whether one 
is bond or free ; the pure and good devotee may still be active ; 
asceticism is not requisite ; a king is as good as a beggar. 
“The bond of royalty (says the king in conclusion), the bond 
of affection, I have cut with the sword of renunciation, which 
has been sharpened on the anvil of emancipation”, ib. 52. 
But his antagonist intimates that he has not learned the true 
religion, which is renunciation in deed as well as in thought. 
As a system, the doctrine of Pancacikha is said to be sopayah 

1 The commentator says that “this expression, (kalanam) iva, has no 
meaning, and is merely used to fill up the verse/’ 321, 124, 
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sopanisadah sopasangah 1 saniceayah, cl 163, a detailed philo- 
sophical exposition. 

In xii, 276, 4 ff., there is a third exposition, oddly combined 
with the Samkhya schedule, while at the end it shows resem- 
blance to that just given. It is referred to Asita Devala, who 
in xiii, 18, 18, is said to have received glory from Civa (Civa 
is Samkhyaprasadah, xiii, 17, 63), who “gives the goal of 
Samkhyayoga”, xiii, 14, 198. In this scheme Time creates 
the five gross elements. Impelled by Being and Soul, Time 
creates beings out of these elements, which with Time make a 
group, raci, of six. To these are added bhava and abhava, 
making the “eight beings, bhutani, of beings’ \ When de- 
stroyed, a creature becomes fivefold (elements) because of 
these. The body is made of earth, bhumimayo dehah ; the ear 
comes from air (space) ; the eye from the sun; the breath 
from the wind ; the blood from water. The five senses are 
the “knowledges” (organs of knowledge, jnanani). Sight, 
hearing, smelling, touch, taste, are five, distributed fivefold 
over five. Their constituents, tadgunah, are color, smell, 
taste, touch, and sound, apprehended in five ways by the 
five senses. These, their gunas, the senses do not know, 
but the spirit knows them (this is a correction of the state- 
ment that objects of sense are apprehended by the senses). 
Higher than the group of senses is citta, perception ; higher 
than citta is mind ; higher than mind is intellect ; higher than 
intellect is spirit. A creature first perceives, cetayati, differ- 
ent objects of sense. Then pondering, vicarya, with the mind, 
he next determines, vyavasyati, with the intellect. One that 
has intellect determines objects of sense apprehended by the 
senses* Perception, the (five) senses as a group, mind, and 
intellect are, according to metaphysicians, the eight jnane- 
ndriyas, organs of knowledge. There are five organs of action 
and bala is the sixth organ of action , cl. 22. Sleep-sight is the 
activity of the mind when the activity of the senses is sus- 
pended. The states, bhavas, 2 of sattva, tamas, and rajas 

1 upasanga for upasangah ? N. defines as dhyanangani yamadmi. 

2 This word means being as entity (and so is equivalent to guna, constitu- 
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(joy, success, insight, virtue, being the am* ° f ° ne “” 8 
endowed with sattva), which are associated with act. v«y, 
whatever their cause of activity, vidht, are retained <m top) 

"xrsx rxrrxsx 

Z . The eighteenth is the eternal incorporate one 

in the body, dehi canre (spirit). tt 

Here fourteen organs are added to the three gutuis sattva 

etc fir there are “eight organs of knowledge ' and tk of 
action (elsewhere there are only five organs o n0W * 

Of the group of seventeen I have already spoken, and 

The account proceeds not very lira y^ ^ ^ incorporatt 

““"rrie'^oncolporate on the sepandaon . of the 
body ; or the body made of five elements, “ 

mere (temporary) union, samnipata e m 

teen gupas with the tn tcorponim ne and w th 

virCod % xxrra " - « 

front bod, to body, urged by Time the kjetrin (spirit) goes, as 

if from one ruined house to another. twentv 

The vinco samghatah paficabhautikah or complex of t y 
composed of five elements in this passage ^e same^wtth^ 

vincakah samghatah of the preceding, » 

’ . state 0 f being. It often adds nothing to the 

ent) or existence and «bhava of self” is the same with 

meaning. For example in xu», 14 , 85, t(put self in sel f. 

«pif • atmany eva ’tmano bhavam samas jj . * , me th • 

sett .atm y erham. The analysis above, 276 (5), 30 • 

i vicirnad va (- wa) S. ah saha carifina (dehin in 9 1 . 28 ) 

ekaccadaca ca tau C y . ^ ^ pancabhautikah, mahan 

usmana saha (besides heat) vi , mm Dare the first scheme above, 

samdharayaty etac chariram vayuna saha. Compare 
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Time is the twentieth, and the twenty are the bodily gunas. 
Nevertheless, the employment in each, not only of the group 
of twenty but also of bala and vidhi, as found above, points to 
common basis. 1 In none is there a trace of Vishnuism. 

The Secret of the Vedanta 

The united systems of philosophy called “Secret of the 
Vedanta” and exploited in xii, 194, 248 ff., and 286, which 
in the following pages I shall designate as A, B, C, present a 
curious mixture, which on careful analysis show clearly that 
they are three different versions of an older Samkhya tract, 
which is worked over into Brahmaism. There is no clear 
recognition of egoism, though the commentator so interprets 
the “maker of bhutas” in C 9, and, as I have said above, I 
think it doubtful, both from these and other passages, whether 
the earlier Samkhya recognized Intellect as other than self- 
conscious. One of the present three schemes introduces the 
Bhutatman as deus ex machina. They all differ slightly and 
have the Paficacikha terminology to a certain extent. In their 
threefold form they offer an instructive example of how the 
epic copies itself. They all begin with the same request to 
the instructor to give a metaphysical, adhyatma, lecture. The 
first and last versions represent Bhisma as teacher and Yudhi- 
sthira as pupil ; the other, Vyasa as teacher and Cuka as 
pupil of the same lecture. The two Bhisma lectures do not 
agree so closely with each other throughout (though more 
alike at first) 2 as do the Vyasa and second Bhisma version, 

1 Compare with this samghata or vital complex the jivaghana, Pracn. v,5. 

2 The closer agreement begins with A 9 as compared with B 9 and € 10 ; 
‘'sound, ear, and holes, this triad is born of air ; touch, action, skin, are 
born of wind ; color, eye, digestion, are called the threefold light, tejas.” 
Here B and C have ‘Vital airs” for skin, and jyotis for tejas. In the next 
group, where A has taste, kleda, tongue, B and C both have sneha. Again 
“mind as the sixth” organ appears in A 1 1 but is omitted in B 11 and C 12, 
to reappear in B 1 7, C 15. In all these versions, body, with smell and 
object. Is of earth alone, bhumigunah, loc. cit. Besides these triads, B and 
C give sound, ghosa, (cabda) from air, smell alone as bhumiguna in B, all 
composite matter, samghata, as earth-guna in C : breath (C) or touch (B) 
from wind, etc. 
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, *w in nlace. It will be necessary to 
which lie nearer together m p clear idea 

treat these chapters rather fully if we wish g 

a»a, that pari of one ” °"° ““ da c,ory stanza, which 

ha, - 
“Whence they are created thither they go, g d as 

great bhhtas,frorr i other "til ^ so the 
a tortoise, stretching forth limbs, created”. In 

Bhutatman again withdraws the b™ ^ ifl the fj rs t 

B, the expression “like waves o oce ^ destruction” in 
stanza, replacing the expression g . as in Aj 

A. in C, as re^rd, this express™, ^ ha | tman appe ar 

but the important lines of the limbs to stretch 

hcrc.hu,: “As a tortoise here eausrng . h.s l.»tbs to ^ 

forth, retracts them, so the sma et u stretching forth 

bhutas” ; while B has : “As a lotto, .= ^str^htng ^ 

limbs, retracts them again, sol e (voun ger) ; and this 

tani, modify themselves m the ^ odier versions 

is repeated, ib, 14 , in a stanza omitted mft ^ ^ limbs 

with the momentous alteration . intellect, having 

outstretching, withdraws them even so the 

created the group of senses wit r ^ s stating that the 

The next change I Y“/UsI dements differently in all 
•‘maker of bhutas pu g t does not 

d"»hi r I 1 1 X -ions V- with 

ZZTZ lt‘o S Xe the following stanza A I, 
8 W ' g»l : (A, C, gunSir) neniyatc buddhir, buddhi, eve- 

manahsa^5ni sLvdni (A^bhutani,, buddhy (A, tad) 

abhave kuto gunah, 


is. 


tr.tP.Uect directs the gunas 


the senses are intellect 
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.■and their constituents could not exist without it. A and C 
make the intellect subservient to the gunas ! C, as if to ex- 
plain the gunas, inserts “tamas, sattva, rajas, time, and act”, 
while in 13 it has a verse (mingling cases), “sattva, rajas, 
tamas, kala (nom.), and karmabuddhi (nom.), and mind, the 
sixth, in these (bases) the Lord created”. B, too, has an 
addition : “Mind, intellect, and nature, svabhava, these three 
are born of their own sources ; they do not overpass the gunas 
on arriving at that which is higher than the gunas” ( 13 , na 
gunan ativartante). So in 316, 2, gunasvabhavas tv avyakto 
gunan nai ’va ’tivartate. But in 249, 8 ff., the continuation 
of B, the intellect, identified with the bha,vas (states produced 
by gunas) does overpass them, “as the sea does the shore”. 
The image here is so conventional, saritam sagaro bharta 
mahavelam ivo ’rmiman (compare A, 23 ff. ; C, 23 ff.) that 
there is no doubt what has happened. The constant unchang- 
ing epic simile is that one remains, not over-stepping, “as 
the sea does not overpass its shore”. In other words, there 
is in this passage an intrusion of the Yoga idea 1 that the soul 
can overpass the gunas (compare Gita, 14, 21, and xii, 252, 
22), and so the ancient simile is introduced without its nega- 
tive, making the absurdity shown above. 2 

B alone adds, in 249, 3, “the intellect is soul”, atman, 


1 Compare xii, 205, 17 : “Mind abandoning gunas attains freedom 
from gunas” (above). Gunas and bhavas are here the same thing, for the 
latter are the result of the presence of the former. They (or the eight 
sources) “carry the universe but rest on God’’, 210, 28, 36. This is a 
Lord-system, though “Lord” is a form of ignorance: “elements, senses, 
gunas, three worlds, the Lord himself, are all based on egoism,” 212, 18-19. 

2 svabhava, nature, is distinct from sadbhava. One is temporary, the 
other is eternal, xiv, 28, 22 ; Gita, 8, 3. The three texts in describing the 
modification of intellect “called mind when it desires”, A 20 ; B (249), 2; 
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which is in line with .he tend “““ “ "^pSsUp for s«P 
20, there is a stania * * s forth intellect, 

with the parallel passages , Soul at* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

but never (read na pi) gupas , th | . md in 

this is the 

proper order occupies i self “ (tetrajna for the pre- 
difference between intellect a p create gL mas ; 

ceding atman), one creates gnpas “'^ united as a fish 
both being different but joined by the So blad e. 

water, or ffy to "dumb to J. « - * £ J*. sllpeli n- 

Intellect truly creates gunas, but the SP o{ iK 

tends, as the gnnas modify themselv , P 

own nature, that intellect creates gunas , a, a spider 

thread, so ffiatcreateMunasd betwe en intellect and 

In A, 38 ff. ■ one does not create gunas; 

spirit, ksetrajna ; one creates ga , _ differ- 

as the fly and udumbara so are ** ^In’d water are joined 

ent, but joined by the Source; as a fish ^ ^ 

so are they ; the gunas now being an observer of 

soul, sa, knows the gunas a way • t d ^ himself), 

the gunas (the spirit) imagine, ** sevent h. 

The soul, atman, illuminates the object, pada, 

which are creates the gunas, the spirit, 

like a ana P- _ ,v- s j s t h e ir connection. There is no 

ffup^port^or ^he intellect and spirit. .^^^p^pej^ature 

never creates the gunas ... x 

m c » totoTta B, a ‘‘Kn« tot to. * to difference”, 
C 3 ® . f tbe fish • then, omitting the fly, etc., 

down to no! the soul, htman, but 

goes on as in A . The gunas ^ observer of the 

to soul knows gunas always^ but,^ ^ ^ 

Sto Me« n “ ■* to intellect, buddhir antari, with the 
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senses, -which have no eyes and are ignorant, makes the senses 
luminous like a lamp (the intellect alone sees, the senses are 
like lamps) . . . this is even the fulfilment of its nature that 
(intellect creates) gunas as a spider his thread; the g una s 
should be recognized as a -web.” 1 

A Saihkhya text is here changed into a later philosophy, 
with soul substituted for spirit, and the Yogin making gunas. 
Hence .also the intellect is grouped -with senses as ignorant in- 
struments of tlie soul, while Mind is creative soul, 3 - \ rpart 
from the philosophical modifications here visible, il is . -Jt 
to see how the synthetic method can account for these ■: three 

•213, 12, sattvam ca rajasi sthitam, jnanadhisthanarn ayyaktam buddhy- 
ahaxhkSralaksanam tad bijam dehinam ahull. 'Compare 215, 25, jSanadhi- 
stbanara ajfianam vijhananugatam jiianam ajnanena pakrsyaie. But we 
have in ayrayo nfi 'sti sattvasya a phrase in which sattva is equivalent to 
conscious buddhi. The varied readings show clearly that the text has been 
tampered with. In ayrayo nil 'sti sattvasya gunah yabdo na cetana in 240, 
14, followed by sattvam hi tcjah srjatb na gunan vai kathamcana there is 
still another parallel to our text. So in 241, 3 ff., sattva is buddhi, higher 
than cifcta, as it is said “ merge. citta in sattva” (247, 5 and 9, the Yogin’s 
suksma buddhih). Elsewhere citta, by the way, is an organ “ lower than 
mind,” 270, 16. The version in 194, 44, is ayrayo na 'sti sattvasya kse- 
trajSasya ca kaycana, sattvam manah samsrjate na gunan vai' kadacana 
.(after the words srjafce hi gunan sattvam), where manas must represent atman 
In the version above. The form gunah yabdo na cetana. appears, a scribe’s 
error apparently, in 280, 86, as gunasargena cetana, before .the meaningless 
words: sattvam asya srjanty anye gunan veda kadacana. The epic sattva 
is well known : “ One is fitted for Brahman existence as sattva gradually 
departs,” i. e., as circumscribed jfva becomes pure. Compare also 217, 21-25 
(210-217 are a professed adhyatrna of Narayana), where it is said that jlva 
quits rajas and goes about like sound but in a body, and then gets established 
in Source, and finally leaves even that body and enters “ end of body which 
rests on nothing” nirayraya, 

l . Other common metaphors and similes are that of the cocoon (pp. '36, 
151 ), the “bonds of hope,” ayapaya, Gita, 18, 12 j the net, xii, 242, 7 ft ; but 
unique is the weaver of xii, 217, 36 : ci 4s a weaver passes the thread through 
doth with a needle, so the thread of transmigration is fastened with the 
needle of desire, samsarayati (samsarasutra). trsnasucya. Compare foam-like 
body and bird-like soul, xii, 822, 7 ; as well as the elaborate river-metaphors 
(taken from the battle-epic), where the bank is truth, waves are untruth, 
desire is a crocodile, and the river of the unmanifest goes into the sea of 
■"transmigration, iii, 207, 72; xii, 25l,12 f t (JDh. Fad., 251, n’ atthi mohasamaih 
jalam'n* atthi tahhasama nadl). . 

111 : I 11 | ? ' ll ; ■ 
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conversations. From on historical joint of view the problem 

is of course simple. “What would become of the 

The question asked above, W deoatinued 

in the was. the stmnds 

a* ***"“ 

^itisascertoi^thtoUgh^^— offi 

*“*■ "toth t™ aM decide as one thiiks best, loosening 

difference of p g® perceived,” for “a cessation is not 
activity, pravrtti, is not perceivea, 

^teYozin, who according to the teaching of this lecture 
The gi : a gc.^ in the last section, m a supple- 

fifSI^s even the destruction of gupas, 
atiki'antagonafcjaya. and reach the hig lest goa . 

Details of Philosophical Speculation. 

T+ *, n8 wen shown thus far that there are not only three 

M. and riso to prove that the epic does not represent a 

2SL noteworthy not so much for their M » n«5 
with other epic schemes as for the uniqueness of views found 
?2 f one or two passages of the pjendo.pie, amid a mass 
of theories covering the same general subject. 
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The Sixty Constituents of Intellect. 

This group, one of the most elaborate in the epic, is obtained 
by an 44 enumeration,” parisamkhyana, which analyzes the ele- 
ments, xii, 256, 1 ff. They are thus distributed : 44 Earth 
has ten, firmness, weight (gurutva), hardness (kathinya), the 
function of productivity, scent, density (also gurutva, but 
explained as pxathamanata, pindapustih), ability (to hold 
scents), compactness, support, endurance. Water has ten, cool- 
ness, taste,- moistness, fluidity (dravatva), adhesiveness and 
softness (? snehasaumyata), tongue, dispersion, also, and 
softening (§rapana) of earthy things (these make nine, but 
the commentator supplies * freezing ’ from ca, 4 and,’ which I 
render 4 also ’ 1 Probably bhamnanam contains an old error). 
Fire, ten, dangerousness, light, heat, cooking, brightness, pain, 
passion (and is) swift; (it has) sharpness and ever upward 
flaring. Wind (air), ten, tempered touch, (it is) the organ 
of speech, vadasthana; (it has) independence, power, speed, 
emission (of secretions), activity, movement (of breath), life 
(atroata, of the vital airs), and birth. The characteristic con- 
stituent of air (space) is sound; (it has also) comprehensive- 
ness, openness,, non-support,, non-suspension, unmanifestness, 
steadfastness (avikarita), non-resistance (apratighatita), ele- 
mentality, and changes (bhutatvam vikrtani ca, ‘that is, it 
causes hearing and apertures in the body,’ N.). Thus related 
are the fifty constituents (gunah pafica§atam), which are the 
essentials of the five elements.” To these are added nine 
constituents of mind and five of intellect, as follows : 44 Cour- 
age, reasoning, memory (so the commentator renders upapatti 
and vyakti, perhaps individuality), creation (visarga, rendered 
‘loss of memory’ by the commentator), imagination, patience, 
good, evil, and swiftness, are the nine characteristics of mind. 
The destruction of the pleasant and the unpleasant (in deep 
sleep), judgment (vyavasaya), concentration, doubt, and insight 
are recognized as the five characteristics of intellect.” The 
two last, sam§aya and pratipatti, are rendered by the commen- 
tator in just the opposite meanings, namely knowledge in 
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doubtful matters and the application of other proofs as well 
as direct perception. In the light of .explanations current 
elsewhere in the epic, where “doubt-making” is an attribute, 
of n-iinfl, and judgment that of intellect, “doubt,” which is 
here clearly attributed to intellect, must indeed, from a syn- 
thetical point of view, be interpreted by its opposite, or one 
may fall back on the remark cited below, that this is all 
nonsense. From an historical point of view, however, the; 
statement may stand beside the many other inconsistencies of 
the epic. * 

The section closes with a query on the part of . the listener as. 
to how intellect has five constituents and how the five senses 
are reckoned as attributes, katham paficendriya gunah ; to which 
the answer is the stanza : aliuh sastim buddhigunan vai bhuta- 
vi§ista nityavisaktah, bhutavibhutlg ca ’ksarasrstah putra na 
nityam tad iha vadanti, “ They say that the constituents of 
intellect are sixty. These are distinguished by the elements ; 1 
(but) are always attached (.to- the intellect). The manifesta- 
tions of the elements are created by that which is indestruc- 
tible. They say that that is non-eternal.” “That,” it is 
added, “which has been declared to you here is foolishness, 
ciniakalilam, and unorthodox, anagatam. Learning the whole 
truth in regard to the meaning of elements', gain peace of intel- 
lect by. acquiring power over the elements” (bhutaprabhavat, 
Yogi-power). 

The sixty may be got by adding the five gunas of intellect 
to the five elements plus their fifty characteristic constituents ; 
but the commentator says the true count is seventy-one, five 
elements' with their fifty constituents added to mind and Intel* 
leet with their nine and five constituents respectively. • 

Two views are given. One is that there are fifty and nine 
and five constituents of five (elements), one (mind), and one 
(intellect) =; 71. The other is that intellect has sixty con- 
stituents, five of its own, fifty of the elements (as parts of 
intellect), and the elements themselves (which are different 

1 The commentator paraphrases bhutavigistah with panca bhutany api 
buddher eva gunab, "the five elements are constituents of intellect" 
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from the constituents). The latter -view Is repudiated as 
unorthodox, and the final injunction is given to turn from 
this calculation to Yogi-discipline. 

This unorthodox enumeration is represented elsewhere by 
the title of £iva, who is called sastibhaga, xiii, 17, 72, and per- 
haps also by the mysterious manoviruddhani in the enumera- 
tion of the psychic colors explained below. Seven hundred 
vyuhas, or forms of activity, are traversed by the soul on its 
way through red and yello w, to white, when it courses above 
the eight worlds. Then follows, xii, 281, 46 : 

astau ca sastim ca Qatani cai Va 

manoviruddhani mahadyutxnam 

“The eight (worlds) and the sixty and the hundreds (of 
vyuhas) are impediments to the mind of the illuminate. 
The sixty are here explained as constituents of existence still 
adhering to the white soul. The commentator, however, gives 
an entirely different explanation from the one above, and 
though much the same in regard to the last two cases, his 
interpretation is not quite uniform. In. the former case, the 
god enjoys tattvas or topics, experienced as stated at the 
beginning of the Mandukya, in unconscious slumber, wake- 
fulness, and ordinary sleep, each of the latter being the real 
or illusionary fine and gross elements added to the nineteen 
“doors of enjoyment,” soul, five - breaths, and the usual thir- 
teen (ten organs, mind, intellect, and egoism) ; while two of 
the sixty are attributed to dreamless slumber, cetas, soul, and 
subtilest capacity. In the latter case, the three states are sur- 
passed by a fourth state, to which, the impeded white soul can- 
not attain. The impediments are much the same as those 
above, but include ignorance, desire and acts (the triad men- 
tioned above), and the states themselves. 

In the exposition given in xii, 276, 6 ff., above, p. 156, them 
is a group of seventeen with an added spirit, making eighteen 
in all. Further there are « eight beings of beings,” which re- 
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mind one of the “eight sources,” but instead of the usual group 
•we find here the gross elements, Time, being, and not-being- 
/egoism is not a factor here at all)** 

The group of seventeen plays an important part in epic 
categories, but it is clear from a comparison of the cases that 
there is no symmetry of system in the explanation. It is in 
short, as is the case in other instances, a Samkhyan term used 
because it is an old term, but explained differently m different 
cases. One form we have just examined; another I gave m 
the first chapter, above, p. 33, where was shown a late group 
of seventeen, containing most of the elements of the same 
group in the Vedantasara, five elements, mind, intellect, ego- 
ism, five organs of sense, spirit, atman, and the three gunas or 
constituents of all that is not pure spirit. 

On the other hand the Samkhyan group, as in Aphorisms 
iii, 9, may be understood of the bodily constituents (ten organs, 
mind, intellect, and five elements) in a praise of ^iva who cre- 
ated the “seven guardians and ten others who guard this 
city,” 2 vii, 201, 76. The city here is the body, as in the Upa- 
nishads and Gita (yvet., 3, 18; G. 5, 13), elsewhere called 
“house,” as in v, 33, 100, “this house of nine doors, three 
pillars, five witnesses, under control of the spirit.” 3 I 

i This exposition is called “silly talk,” dustapralapah, xii, 280, 23, because 
it does not recognize that the course of transmigration may be brought to an 
end. For it is taught in the following chapter that not knowledge, penance, 
and sacrifice, but only self-restraint, can result in the attainment of Vishnu, 
the supreme God. For as a goldsmith purifies gold in fire so the soul is puri- 
fied by many rebirths or by one alone. Hari creates, whose self consists of the 
eleven modifications, ekadagavikaratma, the sun is his eye, his mind is in 
the moon, his intellect is in knowledge, etc., and the gunas are essentially of 
God, 281, 9, 11-12, 19-21, 24. Here, as I have elsewhere pointed out, eleven 
modifications take the place of the regular sixteen, evidently the organs and 
mind without the elements. # 

a in conjunction with the two birds (spirits) and pippal trees (vikaras), 
manasau dvau suparnau vacayakhah pippalah sapta gopah daya *py anye ye 
puram dharayanti. Compare for the birds and pippal tree Mund. Up, iii, 1 ; 
?vet iv, 6. 

s The five senses, mind, intellect, egoism, and the gross body, make the 
nine; the pillars are restraints, ignorance, desire, action; the house is the 
body ; -the witnesses are the senses, says the commentator, who at Gita, 5, 1 
gives a different explanation of the nine. The witness (as in popular style, i* 
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Another passing allusion is found in xii, 280, 4, “freed from 
the seventeen,” where (since the context excludes objects of 
sense, ginjas, and the “eight”) the seventeen are explained 
by the commentator as five breaths, mind, intellect, and ten 
organs (the eight being objects of sense and gunas). Another 
passage alluding to the seventeen is taken in the same way : 
“Who are free of the seventeen, the gunas, and acts, the fifteen 
kalas, particles, being abandoned, 1 they are released,” xii, 335, 
40. So again in xii, 352, 15-16 : “ The highest spirit is not 
affected by fruits, as the lotus leaf is not affected by water ; 
but the other, the active spirit, karmatman, is bound by the 
bonds of salvation 2 and it is bound also by the group of seven- 
teen,” where ra§i, group, is used as in the first example above, 
though the group is a different one. 

It follows that the epic is not consistent with itself but 
interprets the “group of seventeen” in different ways. 8 

74, SI, hrdi sthitah) is sometimes made sixfold, as the spirit and five senses, 
xiii, 7, 6. Various poetical modifications occur : “ A house, agarakam, of one 
pillar, nine 4oors," xii, 174, 59 ; a city, xii, 210, 87 ; nine doors again (still 
differently explained by the commentator) in xii, 249, 82, where the spirit is 
hafisa (compare 246, 29-81). A very elaborate working-up of the body-city, 
with senses as citizens, buddhi as Lord, etc., will be found in xii, 255, 9 ff. 
The liansa passage reflects the Upanishads : 240, 29 = $vet. iii, 16 ; 30 = v. I. 
of $¥et. ib. 20; 31 has the unique dvaidhlbhava (atmanah) of Maitri, vii, 11 ; 
82 = later form of Qvet. iii, 18. On p. 45, 1 gave kaiah pacati in Strip, as acci- 
dental or universal. Not so here, however, where Maitri vi, 15, kaiah pacati 
, * . yasmins tu pacyate kilo yas tam veda sa vedavit, appears complete (with 
the v. L tam vede 'ha na ka§cana) in 240, 25. So too §1. 17 = Katha iii, 15 ; 
and 26 = $vet iv, 19; while in 15, manisa manasa viprah pa$yaty atmanam 
atmani fevaxh saptadayaih dehe vrtaxft sodapabhir gunaih) there is a direct 
copy of, the older form, fvet iv, 17, etc. ?L 19, 20, 21 copy the Gita. 

X ye Maah saptada§abhir gunaih karmabhi? eva ca, kaiah paScadaga 
tyaktas te mulcts iti ni$c%yah. Here the commentator takes gunas as satfcva, 
rajas, and ta-mas. On the fifteen kalas, see below. 

2 Moksabandhah, perhaps moha should be read, unless mok§a implies 
desire. l 

8 There are of course other groups of seventeen. Thus In xii, 269, 25-20, 
Agni is seventeenth in the sacrificial group, plants, cattle, trees, withes, butter, 
milk, sour milk, ghee, land, points of compass, faith, time (are twelve), the 
three Vedas, the sacrifice? (are sixteen), and seventeenth is Fire, the house' 
lord. 
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The Sixteen (A) Particles. 

What has happened in the mixture just described is 
obvious enough. The fifteen kalis, mentioned above as 
something to be abandoned, imply a sixteenth kala, the 
not-to-be-abandoned psychic entity itself. The impediments 
are called indifferently kalis and guijas, the former being the 
old designation, as in Mund. Up. iii, 2, 7, “the fifteen kalis 
disappear.” Here as in Brh. Aran., i, 5, 15, the sixteenth is 
the soul ; but in Pra£. Up. vi, 2-5, the soul is the source of 
the sixteen, sa puruso yasminn etah §oda§a kalah prabhavanti, 
Purusa makes them, eaeh from the preceding: “breath, faith, 
five elements, sense, mind, food, energy, austerity, hymns, 
sacrifice, the world, and the name (individuality),” and they 
all flow back into Purusa in reverse order. In xii, 47, 53 ff., 
(where the samkhyatman is yogatman, mayatman, vlgvatman, 
goptratman) God is “the Sumkhyas’ Seventeenth, having three- 
fold soul (tridhatman, awake, dreaming, in dreamless sleep), 
standing in soul, enveloped in the sixteen gunas.” The six- 
teen in xii, 210, 33 are the eleven organs and five objects of 
sensp, which come from (1) the Unmanifest, producing (2) act- 
bom intellect, which produces (3) egoism, whence come, one 
out of the other, (4) air, (5) wind, (6) light, (7) water, (8) 
earth, the eight fundamental sources on which the universe is 
established (vs. 29, the sixteen modifications, ten organs, five 
objects of sense, and mind). Compare also above the “freed 
from six and sixteen.” So in xii, 242, 8 = xiv, 51, 31, where 
every creature has a body, murti, and “consists of sixteen,” 
murtiman soda§atmakah. The Upanishadic kalas and the 
Samkhya groups have united, and in turn are affected by 
other later groups. In xii, 240, 13, there is a group of sixteen 
“always in the bodies of incorporate creatures,” the five 
.senses and the five objects of sense, the svabhava or individual 
nature, intellect, cetana, and mind added to two vital breaths 
and to spirit itself; while in 302, 24, svabhava and cetana are 
apparently not included in the “ sixteen gunas ” which encom- 
pass the body; or, if the sixteen be interpreted as including 
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them, then in both cases we have a group of sixteen quite 
distinct from that in the previous section, where organs and 
objects of sense make the number. Further, in the former of 
the two last sections, cetana is distinct from manas, with which 
it is elsewhere identified (see the section cited on p. 34 from 
the third book). Compare also the account of creation in 
xii, 283 , 10 ff., already referred to, where the seven mahat- 
mans, intellect, mind, and the elements, unite to make body 
as a base for spirit, <jarlram grayanad bhavati, murtimafc soda- 
§atmakara, 233 , 12 , into which enter mah&nti bhutani. The 
elements are the gross, as they are described in §1. 8 (gmiah 
sarvasya purvasya prapnuvanty uttarottaram), and there seems 
no reason for differentiating them from the Great Beings, 
though the commentator takes them as intellect and tanma- 
tras, and the sixteen as gross elements and eleven organs, 
explaining the whole process as the creation of the linga in 
the sthula body. 

The group of sixteen plus a seventeenth, as given in the 
scheme above, is a combination of two schedules, one the 
regular seventeen of the Aphorisms, the other an earlier group 
of sixteen only, in which the sixteenth is the permanent spir- 
itual part as contrasted with the fifteen impermanent parts, 
like those of the moon, xii, 305, 4. 

The Sixteen (B) or Eleven Modifications. 

The epic (as already cited) gives the modifications as eleven 
in number. Apart from the usual explanations of -these 
eleven, there is a passage, xii, 258, 11 j “Three higher gtqtas 
are in all creatures, besides the five gross elements, with mind, 
which is essentially analytic, vyakaranltmakam, as the ninth, 
intellect the -tenth, and the inner soul, antaratman, as the 
eleventh.” Here the commentator explains the three as igno* 
ranee, desire, and action- (avidya, kama, karma, §1. 9), though 
in the text bhava, abhgva, and kala, are given as three addi- 
tions (§1. 2), with other departures from the scheme already 
recognized in what precedes. But apart from this special 
case, the fact remains that in some parts of the epSa, as in fix. 
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213 , 18 (p. 37), xu, 281, 20, only eleven modifications are 

other hand, sixteen modifications, eleven organs and 
five elements, as in the regular Samkhyan system, are ful y 
recognized, as in xii, 811, 8 ft, and elsewhere. , 

There is, therefore, no uniform epic interpretation of the 

modifications. 

The Eight Sources- 

As given above from xii, -210, 28 and 311, 10, the mula- 
prakrtayahor eight fundamental procreative powers are the 
Unmanifest, intellect (“born of activity” the result of the 
equilibrium being disturbed by tejas, energy ), egoism, aii, 
wind, light, water, and earth; or in other words (the fine ele- 
ments being ignored, as usual), the five elements and sel - 
conscious intellect as the first manifest production of the un- 
manifest produce everything. But in Gita, 7, 4, the “eight 
sources ” are these elements plus mind, self-consciousness, and 
intellect. The terminology, it may be observed, already 
broken up in the Gita. In this passage “another source, 
prakrti, is the jivabhuta, which is the same with one of the 
“two spirits,” purusas, in 15, 16 t one of which is ‘ all beings, 
with a “ tliii'd spirit,” the Lord, Igvara, paramatman, added in 
17, who is not identified with the aksara but is “higher. 
Vhen, however, egoism is rejected in favor of spirit, as in the 
“Secret of the Vedanta,” then the group of eight appears as 
the six senses “ (the five senses which are perceptive, vijiianani, 
with mind as the sixth), intellect and spirit. Other groups 
of eight, like the last, seem to be based on this early grouping 
of productive elements. They are assumed in xiii, 16, 54, 
where <)iva is “ the eight sources (above ‘ eight forms ’), and he 
who is above the sources,” and they are personified in the per- 
sonal creation of xii, 341, 30 ff., as. “eight sages,” who are 
sources, though created from the elements.: 

Maricir Afigira§ ca J trih Pulastyah Pulahah Krafcuh 

VasisthaQCa mahatma vai Ma&uh Svayambhuvas 
tatha 

iiley&h p?akriayo e st&u ta y&su lol$h pratis^hitah 
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Compare 210, 28, mulaprakrtayo hy astau jagad etasv avasthi- 
tam. As already noticed, the system requires that the ele- 
ments here should be “fine,” and this is occasionally expressed 
(see p. 129), but elsewhere the fine elements are ignored in 
this group of sources. Then the five (gross) elements are 
productive, which leaves only eleven modifications. 

The Vital Airs and Senses, 

In xii, 802, 27, there are seven breaths, the usual five and 
in addition an adhah anilah and a pravahah. Instances where 
ten and five vital breaths are mentioned have already been 
given. So with two, which are often the only airs recognized, 
as in xii, 240, 13. These are all old groups, 1 and represent 
as varied opinions in the epic as in earlier literature. 

Generally speaking, plants are ignored in the elaborate an- 
alysis of categories, but they are specifically mentioned at 
times. Thus in xii, 183 ff., there is an account of creation. 
Water was the first creation after space. Water pressing made 
wind. The friction -of wind and water made fire which became 
solid and thus formed earth. There are five sense-making ele- 
ments in all created things. Trees do not appear to possess 
them, hut they really do. They have space or how could 
leaves comes out? They have heat as is shown hy withering. 
They have ears, for at the sound of thunder they lose leaves, 
and sound is heard only with ears. They have eyes for a 
withe can wind its way, and there is no path without sight. 
They can smell, for good and bad smells, of incense, etc., make 
them flourish or decline. They taste, for they drink water. 
So all creatures have the five elements. The earth-element 
is seen in skin, flesh, bone, marrow, sinew; the fire-element, 
in energy, wrath, sight, heat, and digestive fire; the air (or 
space) element in ear, nose, mouth, heart, and stomach (usu- 
ally not as here, 184, 22, but in all the apertures) ; the water- 

2 Even the ten are recognized in Qat. Br. xi, 0, 0, 6, da?e *me puruse prana 
Stmai *kada$ah (called rudrah). These can scarcely he the organs, for as 
snch they would include the karmendriyas, which do not “ depart” at death- 
The names are given above, p. 30* Compare the rudras of xii, 317, 5. 
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dement in dime, bile, .treat, tat, blood. 11« * TC ’“** 
airs (winds) which cause a person to move, 184, 

pr&n&t pramyate pram vyaaftd vyayacchate tatha 
gacchaty ap£no *dha<2 eai ’ va 1 samano hjdy avasthitab 
ud&nad uechvasiti ca pratibhedae ca bbasate 
ity eva vSyavah pahea cestayantl ’ha deiunam 

The five senses belong to the five elements ; one 

K : '. S ^of ^ water ^kTOW^color^ through " the eye as the fixe- 

Sent; know^ touch through the wmd “ it S 
sorts; taste, is of six sorts; color (and lorn), of sixteen sox^ 
(color as distinguished from form is of six sorts, white, bhmk, 
bright-red, yellow, blue, yellow-red) ; wind has a double char- 
acteristic, sound and touch; touch is the charactemtic of wind 
and is of many sorts, viz., twelve; air (space) has but one 
characteristic, sound. But there are «w» sorts of ^ (the 
gamut) called sadja, rsabiia, gandhara, madhyama, dhaivata, 
paficama, nisada. Whatsoever sound of drum, thunder, etc., 
f heard is contained in this group of seven sounds (notes^ 
The more extended account of airs in the next chapter give 
ten vital breaths or airs, though it describes but five, nadyo 
da§apranapracoclitah, xii, 185, 15 (as noticed above, p. 36, 
■with tlie correspondence m the third book). _ In ’ ’ 

# the same (duplicated) account says smell is of ten sorts , 
color (form), of twelve sorts; sound of ten sorts (the gamut 
and also “sounds which are agreeable, disagreeable, and eom- 

i This is the later view that apana is the anus wind, payupasthe 'panam, 

^colors mentioned together in the Eig Veda, and the light of 
thirty-four kinds, see my article on Color Words in the 

of Phil. 1 V, p. 190. Seven recitations or notes are recognized m the Chand. 
7T £i 22 1* the roaring note is the Agni note;. the nuclear is Prajapatis, 
the clear or definite is Soma’s ; the soft smooth, is Yayu’s ; the smooth strong, 
ifwiJsTthe heron-note is BrhaspatiV, the inharmonious^s Var^ 
The names here are indefinite and apply vaguely to seven divinities. They 
are found also' in other early literature. The epic names have no analogy m 
the Upanishada till the Garbha. On the other hand the epie grama, gamuMs 
late. Compare above, p. 13, vani; also saptatantri vipa, 1!i > 1 ^ 4 ’ the 
seven-stringed lyre,” called sadgramaragadisamadhxyukta, m H. n, 89, 68. 
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pact”), although the two descriptions are almost identical. 
Each, however, has added' new factors. The Anugita list 
betters the careless text above, whereby the sound called 
“Fifth,” paficama, stands in the sixth place (xii, 184, 89). 

The Five Subtile Elements. Gross and Subtile Bodies. 

The word for subtile element, tanmatra, is late and, as I 
think, its equivalent is not often to be understood. The ear- 
lier schemes were content with “elements”; the later, or a 
divergent interpretation, introduced fine elements, suksmani, 
the latest have the classical term tanmatrani. Of course the 
commentator - often interprets fine elements where none is 
mentioned. Thus,- in xii, 205, 15, “ as the elements disappear 
on the destruction of the gunas, so intellect taking the senses 
exists in mind,” where subtile forms may be inferred, as 
they may be in xiv, 61, 13, where -vigvasrj is doubtful (v. L). 
In xii, 252, 21,. avigesani bliutani, and in xii, 311, 8 ff., where 
the modifications of the five elements are again elements 
(above, p. 129), fine elements are recognized. In xiii, 14, 
423, viditva sapta suksmani sadaiigam tvam ca murtitah, 
“knowing thee as having in bodily form the subtile seven, 
and having six limbs,” the commentator may be right in 
analyzing the seven as intellect, egoism, and five tanmatrani, 
as he does in the case of the Yogin’s linga, soul, also said to 
have “ seven suksmas,” xii, 254, 7. 1 Elsewhere there are eight 
(powers?) characteristics of the subtile body of the Yogin, 
xii, 317, 6. 

But it must have caused surprise in the many schemes 
given above, that a clear indication of this theory is so often 
lacking where it would be most in place. The elements are 
simply mahabhutas ( sic, or bhutani). Only the latest part 
of the epic has the technical word, i, 90, 13-14, where the 

1 Perhaps, however, the sevenfold knowledge of the Yogin is meant as in 
Sfitra, ii, 27. The passage above, xiii, 14, 423, is a copy of xii, 264, 15, where 
the seven are explained as senses,, objects, mind, intellect, mahat, the unmani- 
fest, spirit (the six are here explained as all-knowing, content, knowledge 
without beginning, independence, ever-clear sight, endless power). 
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spirit, ksetrajfia, is connected with the tanmatras before toh 
£ the body; and xiii, 14, 202, where the order of Qros 
creation is “ mind, intellect,* egoism, the tanmatras, and the 

01 B^xii 202, 18 ff., when the soul leaves the body and takes 
another,’ it is said: “A man leaving Ms body enters another 
unseen body. Abandoning Ms body to the five great (gross) 
elements, bhutesu mabatsu, he takes up a form also dependent 
on these, tadagrayam 3 cai > bibharti rupam. The > five 
(senses) exist in the five great elements and the jive objects 
of sense, in the senses - Here there is another body, but xt is 
composed of the same great elements and no other elements 
am recognized. The new body is called a lmga* but so is the 
old, crotradiyuktah sainanah sabuddhir lingat tatha gacchati 
lingam anyat, “possessed of hearing and other senses arid 
having mind and intellect he passes out of one body to 

another,” cl. 14. . . - . , 

Elsewhere it is said that the beings that pass out of the 
gross body pass into a subtile, suksma, body, and are called 
sSksmablmtitai satttfmi, “fine beings,” 

like' sunbeams,” superhuman, atimanusanx, xu, 254,1-3 (sattva 
is bhutatman). The passage in xii, 345, 14 ff. has already 
been referred to. Here the sun is the door (as in the I§a) and 
the dead become paramanubhutah, then manobhutah, and then 

i Here mati stands for buddhi, as it does in xii, 202, 21, sarvani cfi ’tani 
manonugani, buddhim mano 'nveti raatih svabhavam, the senses follow 
m“d, Jnd follows Intellect, intellect follows the pare entity (here eguiva- 

a *. <»-«»-. ; X 

Jacob’s Concordance (his reference s. panca° includes Maitn, m, 2). To the 
last, Garbe, in his Samkhya-Philosophie adds (p. 239) Katha, iv, 8 referring 
to Regnaud, Matdriaux pour servir a 1’histoire de la philosophy de IMe, n, 
31, 32 ? This is an error. The Katha knows nothing of tanmatras. Prasha 
must be meant, where matras are mentioned, iv, 8. t} 

s Compare tan-matr&m, but in the passage cited, tad must refer gramma - 

c&llv to the great elements. . 

4 go in xii, 307, 18, the Yogin, still in his gross body, becomes quiet as a 
lamp in a windless place, shines like a lamp (or is like a stone or piece of 
wood). When he' shines 'forth and is nirlingah and moveless, he would not be 
rehorn. Here linga seems to be merely a distinguishing mark. 
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traigunyahmah, and enter Vasudeva (nirgunatmaka), the sarv- 
avasa ^(compare Igavasya), the home of all (or dwelling in 
all). We may compare Vasudeva derived from sarvabhuta- 
krtavasa, xii, 348, 94. The Yogin soul, 46 clothed in seven 
subtile things/’ has also been referred to above, p. 39. 

In these cases there is evidence of a general belief in a 
subtile body, but evidence against a general belief in subtile 
elements, negative, of course, but rather strong when- the 
elements called great beings (not necessarily gross, implying 
antithesis of subtile) 1 are said to be the constituents of the 
second body. I add another, similar case where no mention is 
made of subtile elements, though the elements and the subtile 
post-mortem body are discussed, since it is an interesting pas- 
sage in itself and also offers a particularly* convenient oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of the idea of subtile elements, 
but no such idea is suggested; 

The discussion begins with an account of creation, explains 
the five elements, and proceeds with an argument in regard to 
the psychic agent. Life, it is said, is invisible and the ques- 
tion comes whether there is any vital, jiva* spirit, and how it 
survives apart from the body, when the latter “ passes into the 
five elements ” (i. e., into the gross elements, tasmin paneatvaxn 
apanne jlvah kim anudhavati, xii, 188, 10). 44 When a man’s 

body has been eaten by birds, or has fallen from a cliff, or has 
been burned, how can life come to him again, kutah samjiva- 
nam punah, 13. If the root of a cut-down tree does not grow 
again, but only the seeds of the tree grow, how can the man 
(cut-down) reappear? The seed alone, which has been started 
previously, that remains in existence ; the seed comes from a 
seed, but dead men perish when they die,” 15. 2 44 No/’ says 
the teacher, 44 there is no destruction of the vital spirit, jiva. 
The vital part of a man, pram, enters another body ; the body 

1 The application of great in mahabhuta is expressly said to be {not in' 

antithesis to subtile, but) on account of their unlimited character, amltanam 
maha^abdo yanti bhutani samhhavam, tatas tesara mahabhuia^abdo 'yam' 
npapadyate, xii, 184, 3. _ 

2 Compare BAIL iii, 9, 28, retasa iti in a vocata . . martyah svit mrtyuna 
Yr&nah kasmSn mulat prarolrati. With the fire-simile, cf. Qvet. i, IS. 
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alone is destroyed. The vital spirit supported by the body, 
caniaerito jlvah, is not destroyed, when the body is destroyed ; 
for it is like the flame when the wood is burned (implying 
that though invisible it ezists). “ Just so,” says the objector, 
“it is like the flame, but no flame is apprehended when the 
wood is used up, and I regard such a fire, when the wood is 
used up, as destroyed, since it has no visible course, nor proof 
(pramana), nor thing to hold to,” samsthana. To this the 
answer "is: “The fire is not apprehended, because it has dis- 
appeared into ah- without a support. So the vital spirit, on 
abandoning the body, exists like air, 1 but like fire it is not 
apprehended, because of its subtilty, suksmatvat; the vital 
breaths are upheld by fire and this fire must be regarded as the 
vital spirit. When breathing is restrained, the breath-uphold- 
ing fire is destroyed. When the bodily fire is destroyed, then 
the body (deham, n.) becomes senseless and falls and becomes 
earth, yati bhumitvam ; for earth is the place it goes to, ayana. 
Breath and fire go to ah, for these three are one; the pair (of 
other elements) is fixed on earth. These (elements) assume 
form only in connection with bodies (either mobile or im- 
mobile, 187, 9-10). . . . The five senses are not universally 
found 3 (and the body’s resolution into elements does not 
affect the soul) ; the inner soul alone carries the body, it alone 
smells, tastes, hears, etc. The inner soul is (not local but) 
found in all the parts of the body, presiding over that (mind) 
which has five (characteristics), in that (body) which consists 
of five (elements) . . . The soul does not die when the body 
perishes.” 8 

This is Paramatman doctrine, ib. 23, and since from the 

t xik 187, % jxvo hy Skayavat sthitah (sanragato nitya# ca, comm.}, reminds 
one of BAIT. iii 5 2, 13, Ika^am atma, only the strange Buddhistic assumption 
(of Karma alone remaining) is here carefully guarded against, though* the 
preceding simile suggests the soul's fate to he that in the Upanishad. 

2 Literally :■ “In respect to what you are saying (whether the operation of 
mind and senses indicates an agent) there is no general application of the 

five" 187, m ; . . 

8 mithyai ’tad ah'tir mrta fty ahudd&h : da^ardhatai *va ? sya ^nrahneuan, 

» 187,27. 
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beginning of the discussion where the elements are introduced, 
184, 1 ff., to the close as given above, there is every opportu- 
nity to introduce the fine elements, it is evident they have no 
plaee in this system. We must either assume, therefore, that 
they are known in some parts of the - epic and are not known 
in others, owing to a difference historically, or that they are 
taught and not taught in different passages, owing to a funda- 
mental doctrinal difference. The synthetic interpreter is wel- 
come to either horn of this dilemma. 

The orthodox' popular belief, which of course is also taught 
in Hie epic, is that one can go to heaven with a “divine form,” 
as in xviii, 3, 42. In xvii, 3, 22-28, one goes to heaven 
“with his (human) body.” The reason may be that explained 
in the words 1 “because of God’s residence in them, the gross 
elements are eternal.” These life-breaths and so -forth exist 
eternally even in the other world, for a yruti says so, in the 
words: “Even when gone to the other world the life-breaths 
of incorporate beings always (exist),” xv, 34, 10 (text, above, 
p. 25). 

The body comes, according to the epic, from earth alone or- 
from various elements. According to the scheme given above 
from xii, 184, 4, the body is made of earth. So the ear comes 
from air; the eye from the sun, etc., xii, 276, 11, tasya.bhu- 
mimayo dehah. Compare xii, 240, 7, “from earth the body, 
from water the fat, from light the eyes.” Here wind is the 
support of the two vital breaths, prana pana§rayo vayuh, and 
air (or space) is in the holes, khesv akacam, of corporate 
beings, a scheme of creation which attributes the “great 
beings” (elements) to the “first creation” of a personal 
creator. . 

In xii, 306, 5, the characteristics of male and female parents 
are traditionally 2 three each, as inherited, by the offspring: 

1 mahabhutani nityani bhutadhipatiaamfrayat, xv, 34, 5, 

a gujruma . . . vede jastre ea pathyate. It is added; “Authoritative is 
what is delared in one’s own Veda, gyaredofetam, and what is read in the. 
^Sstras,” a restriction as to the Veda not elsewhere admitted* 

12 
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bone, sinew, marrow from tbe father; skin, flesh, and blood 
fcom the mother. But in §L 24 it is said that skm, flesh, 
blood, fat, bile, marrow, bone, and sinew are all eighty pro- 
duced by the male, 1 §ukrena prakrtani. Here tradition is set 
aside for the sake of the new philosophy. ^ 

The growth of the body is described in xii, 321, 114 ft., the 
seed and blood, male and female, uniting produce a flaks, 
fealaia, which becomes a bubble, budbuda, which develops into 
a lump, pe§i. From this lump come the limbs; from the 
limbs, nails and hair. At the end of the ninth month, “ name 
and form (individuality) ” are bom. 2 _ 

Besides one subtile body, tbe epic may recognize two, as do 
the Vedantins and later Samkhya philosophers (Garbe, Sam- 
khya Phil., p. 267). But the following text, I think, scarcely 
supports this interpretation of the commentator: “When the- 
spirit in a body is out with rajas, it would wander about, like 
sound, with a tody ; having a mind unaffected by the result of 
action (the spirit) is established in Prakrti because of its free- 
dom from affection.” 3 The commentator thinks that when the 
spirit is in Prakrti it has a very minute body, different from tbe 
span-long or thumbkin body. 4 This is his explanation also of 
the unfinished sentence in xii, 254, 13. In 12 one sentence 
ends With the statement that unclarified spirits “do not see the 
bhutatman in bodies.” ' Then in 18, “those who are devoted 

i Apparently a clear contradiction of the preceding, but excused by the 
author on the plea of understanding the inner meaning, and not the words 
alone, of Veda and $astra, grantharthatattva i 

a The same process is. described in late Samkhya texts (Garbe, p. 273), 
Compare the Garbha Upanishad. " Name and form w is a phrase sometimes 
amplified: "The Lord creates name and form and acts/ 1 xii, 233, 25-26 (as in 
Brim Up., 1, 6, 1, nama.rupam karma, which may be referred to here, yaduktam 
yedavSdesa ... tadantesu). 

* rajovarjyo *py ayam dehi dehavan chabdavac caret, karyair avyahafca* 
matir Tairagyat prakrtau sthitah, xii, -217,* 21. The next half-stanza, adehad 
apramadac ca dehantad vipr&mueyale, is interpreted by the. commentator to 
mean "the. three bodies (sthula-suksma-karana) being abandoned, the soul 
(without body}, because of its mental freedom, is released definitively ” 

4 The subtile body is "span-long” in xii, 200, 22;. "the size of a thumb/' 
it wanders by reason of its connection with the linga, v, 46, 15, and 27 ; xii* 
285, 275, angusthamatrih purusi dehasthah. See above, p, 32. 
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■to Yoga-Casfcra, desirous of seeing that soul,*— (things) with- 
out breath, (things) without form, and what (things) are 
like thunderbolts.” Here the commentator takes the three, 
anueehvasani, amurtani, yarn vajropamany 'pi, as bodies devoid 
of intelligence, shksma or subtile bodies, and, thirdly, bodies 
indestructible even in the seonic destruction, or karana- 
garlrani, with atikramanti, overpass, to be supplied in the 
text. If anything Is supplied it is “ they see,” but the pas- 
sage is clearly' without sense as it stands and probably repre- 
sents a later and awkward interpolation of the three bodies. 

The Colors of the Soul. 

The color of the soul is assumed through its union with 
the body, in the same way as when one near a fire gets a red 
color, xii, 202, 17. The incorporate spirit, dehin, is said to be 
without color, but it is tinged with the fruit of acts, and so is 
said to attain to color, varna, which is of course specifically 
“darkness.” “ But when the creature by means of knowledge 
puts off darkness, boro of ignorance, then appears eternal 
Brahman ” (pure, without color, 201, 26). “ As wind,” it is 
said, “ becomes colored with dust and so itself colors all the 
air (space), thus the spirit, jiva, without color, because of 
acts’ fruits becomes color-tinged,” xii, 280, 9 ff. 

This simple idea of pure white soul (as in (3vet. IJp. iv, 1) 
being darkened by contact with impure darkness-bom not-soul, 
and eventually becoming clear and colorless again, is worked 
up into a confused theory of spirit-color in the next chapter, 
where Jiva, spirit, has six colors, sadjxvavarnah, xii, 281, 33, as 
follows: “ Spirit has six colors, black, yellow-green (or grey), 
and blue, the middle color; red, more helpful and good, bright 
yellow, and, best of- all, white. White is best, spotless, without 
sorrow, leading to success. . . . The course creatures take is 
made by their (spiritual) color. Color is caused by one’s 
former acts (Time, as often, represents the Karma). The 
dark- color leads to a low course and hell. After hell the 
spirit attains yellow-green (harit.= dhumra). When jiva is 
endowed with sattva it casts off tamas (darkness) by means 
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of intelligence, and after blue attains to red and lives as a 
human creature.” Then the spirit attains to yellow as a god, 
returns to heft and goes on in the same way to white, finally 
surpassing' the three states (gunas). 1 The inner meaning of 
this passage, according to the commentator, .is that when .the 
spirit has the three gunas, tamas, rajas, sattva, in quantitative 
proportion to this sequence, the result is that the spirit -is 
black; hilt' in the order tamas, sattva, rajas, yellow-green (or 
grey) 5 ; rajas, tamas,- sattva, blue; rajas, sattva,. tamas, red; 
sattva, tamas, rajas, yellow;. sattva, rajas, tamas, white. The 
whole theory, which is. alluded to again in 292, 4 ff., seems 
to be an elaboration of the simple • thesis of the preceding 
section given above. In the passage following, the “ higher 
color” is gained by “pure acts,” varnotkarsam avapnoti narah 
punyena karmani. The identification of tight with heaven 
( H bright-yellow gods/* above) is as natural as - that of dark- 
ness With hell. Thus xii, 190, 1 ff., after it is said that “ truth 
is light and darkness is lies,” we read: “Light is heaven and 
■WVtwhh is hell; man gets a mixture of both in this life, truth 
and lies.” Compare PataS jail’s Aphorisms, iv, 7: “Yogin’s 
work is neither white nor black.” I see no, support in the text 
for the elaborate explanation of the commentator, as recorded 
abovo* 

3h xii, 803, 46, there are “ three colors, white, red, and black, 
with which are affected all things in Prakrti.” Here these 
are set parallel to the gunas (red apparently corresponding to 
energy, rajas), as signs of the soul, which goes to hell if it is 
famgaa.. humanity if mjasa, heaven if sattvika; apparently an 
intermediate view between the six colors and the simple an- 
tithesis of pure and impure, white and dark. The trieolored 
being is. known in a phrase common to epic, v, 44, 25, and 
Upanishad, yvet., -iv, 5. a 

l The commentator, instead of taking the states to he gunas, takes them as- 
waking, sleeping, and deep slumber, ending in turya, the fourth state. 

* Epic text, xii, 303, 46 : 'puklalohitakrsnani rupany etani trini tu s.arvany 
etani rupani yani ’ha prakrtani.vai. Qvet. Up. iv, 5: ajarn ekara_lohita 5 Ukla- 
krsnam hahvih prajah srjamanam sarupah (Miiller gives the varied readings 
in his note, SBE., voL ii.'p. 250). For v, 44, 25, compare above, p. 28. 
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The Five Faults of a Yogin. 

la xii, 241, 3 ff., the faults of Yoga as known to the seers, 
Kavis, are desire, wrath, greed, fear, and .sleep, kama, krodha,, 
lobha, bhaya, svapna, two added to an ancient trio. In xii, 
301, 11, the five Yoga faults to be “cut off” are registered 
as raga, moha, sneha, kama, krodlia. In xii, 302, 55, the 
“path-knowing Kapila Samkhyas” give as the five faults, 
kama, krodha, bhaya, nidra, cvasa. In xii, 317, 13, the five 
faults are simply the actions of the five senses. See also the 
list above, p. 119. 

Patanjali, ii, 3, recognizes five kle§as “to be abandoned ” 
(heyah), avidya ’smita ragadvesa ’bhinive§ah. Five to be “cut 
off ”■ and “ to be abandoned ” are also recognized in the Dhain- 
mapada, 87 0, pafica chinde, pafica jahe. In the epic the “ five ” 
are known as such, but different expositions explain them 
differently. 

Discipline of the Yogin. 

The perfected Yogin, who, by means of the sevenfold dha- 
ranas, methods of fixing the mind, has overcome seven, the 
elements, egoism, and intellect, attains to “complete and 
fatiltless illumination,” pratibha, in which state he surpasses 
the gunas and performs miracles. These technical terms of 
the Yoga are only two of many found in the later epic. 
Pratibha, upasargas, the eightfold power, the various com- 
fortable ' “ sittings,” calculated to induce concentration of 
thought, e. g., vxrasana, the eodanas, “ urgings ” (by which 
one controls the breaths), the “ pressing of breaths ” into the 
heart-canal, or into, the space between the brows, the fixed 
hours of exercise in mental ’discipline — all this Yoga-machin- 
ery is as well known to the epic rewriters as to Patafijali. 
That the epic here precedes the Sutra-maker may be inferred 
from the. fact that in the matter of “faults” (above) and in 
other technical terms it does not always follow the latter, 
though it has the Sutra terminology to a certain extent. 
Put, on the other hand, there ean be little doubt that the 
epic-writers were steeped in Yoga-terms and used to Yoga* 
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practices of 

adepts, or suentateiogu , of painful posturing. 

® “ 4 °* rSaT' tS 

skilled Yogin, the “one-legged,, up-arm ascetic e ° n §® 

SfSg ;ar cult, inherited as “Veda^njoined penance, where . 

S3 is not so much engaged in control and samadhi, 
graduated concentration, as in mortifying himself to ftpower 
orwin God’s grace. Even Vishnu thus stands bylns eighti- 
Ler-high-altar and performs austerities, “ standing on one 
W with upturned arm and face; ” and it is the worshippers 
of such goto who retain as then sole means of wnmrng <hvme 
grace the same sort of practices. No sharper contrast canbe 
imagined than the. two disciplines, that of the votary and .tint 
Tie scientific student^ psychology (whose theology rest* 
in Brahmaism), as presented in the epic. 1 

The 'Destructible ana Indestructible. 

- Both spirit and the Source according to theSa^hya system 
• are eternal and indestructible, xn, 217, 8 ; Gita, 18, 19. They 

are therefore not created things. But spirit m otoer passages 

is a “created thing” and so is the source, xu, -05, 24. lor 
according to the Brahmaistic interpretation, both of these are 
destructlle so far as their entity goes. The tw^^h is 
reabsorbed and the twenty-fourth is also absorbed ^Brah- 
man, xii, 808, 7 ff. See above, pp. 134, 137. Lord Time $ 
Betaking” pratyahara, is the name given to the cosmic 
absorption as explained in xii, 284, 1 ft The mm becomes 
subtile and metaphysical, adhyatma. All thi^s are first 
burned and enter the condition of earth, till earth looks bare 

i The chief chapters to be compared will be found in ^Snti (237, 241.317, 
also pp. 44, 107, above), but for details X must refer to a paper read at ; the 
Meeting of the Oriental Society in April, 1900. (to be -pubhshed m the Jour- 
B&l, voL xxii). 
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as a tortoise shell. Then water takes -up earth ; fire, water-? 
wind, fire ; air, wind ; mind, air (with sound, etc., i. e., mani- 
fest mind passes into unmodified mind) ; the moon, as sam- 
kalpa or fancy, swallows mind, citta ; then Tinie swallows this 
as knowledge. 

Up to this point the retroaction is at least intelligible but it 
is interrupted here by a revealed text: kilo giiati vijfianam 
kalam. balam iti grutih, balam kalo grasatl tu, tarn vidya, 
kurute vage, “Time swallows knowledge, power mallows 
Time, and Time swallows potver; then Wisdom overpowers 
Time.” Finally: “The Wise One puts, into himself the 
sound, ghosa, of- air or space.” That is unmanifest, highest, 
eternal Brahman, “and so Brahman alone is the recipient of 
all creatures.” 1 

The Gods and the Religions Life. 

The orthodox Brahman’s insistence on the fonr stadia of 
life is found in the normal attitude of the poets. .Opposed to 
this is the direct teaching that these stadia are quite unneces- 
sary, xii, 327, 26-27:;,“ In the first stadium one can be per- 
fected, what use is there of the other three?” Compare iii, 
297, 25, ma dvitlyam, etc. 

In some passages the god Brahm&n is indestructible and 
self-created; in others he is a creation; in some he is below 
Vishnu; in others above him; in some, he is below (Uva ; in 
others above him. 2 Brahmdn, again, appears as the equal of 

1 $1. 17 : evam sarvani bhutani brahmai *va pratisamcarah. This absorp- 
tion is the counterpart to the personal creation of Brahman (see p 142), from 
the "Seed made of Brahman-glory, whence all the world,* 1 283, 1. I do not 
pretend to understand the final process of reabsorption described above: 
Skajasya tada ghosaih tam vidvan karate 'fcmani, tad avyaktam param brahma 
tac cha$vatam anqttamaxn. The eternal sound here implicated in Brahman 
may be that " Word without beginning or end, Wisdom, uttered by the Self* 
existent, from which, as Veda-sounds, the Lord (as cited in the note, p. 178) 
in the beginning creates names, forms, and acts/* xii, 238, 24-20. 

2 In xii, 340, 116, Brahm&n knows that Vishnu is greatest; but in xii, 285, 
165, Yishnuia unable to comprehend the greatness of <J!m Compare on the 
mixed ideas concerning Brahmda, Holtzmann’s- essay, ZDMG. xxxviii, p. 187 fit 
I cannot agree with the author in the opinion, that Brahman is the chief God 
of the “older epic/* but only of the older tales incorporated into the epic* 
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the other two gods in the trinitariaa theosophy, which . h Rep- 
resented in the epic, but only sporadically and mite ^tadd*- 
ti 0ns .i He is sometimes looked upon as the chief of all gods, 
but his supreme attributes are in other passages taken by to 
later rivals. Three stages are clear, with a top story Mded 
last of all. The earliest tales received into the epic know 
no god higher than Brahmfe, the later pseudo-epic knows 
no god equal to (a PaQupata) 9iva. Between the two lies the 
mass of the epic teaching, where supremacy is given to a sec- 
tarian Vishnu. The very latest additions to the epic adopt a 
synthetic view and make of this religious olla podnda one har- 
monious whole, where all three great gods are one. _ 

Arjuna is a form . of Vishnu. He is taught this with won- 
der and great amaze in the sixth hook. But our amazement 
at his amazement is still greater, for this doctrine, apparently 
so new to him, was revealed to him long before, in the third 
book, and on that earlier occasion he appeared fully to appre- 
ciate the feet that he was divine and identical with Krishna, 
facta which in the sixth book he has totally forgotten, 3 

Heaven and Hell. Death. 

Inconsistent as is the Karma doctrine with the notion of 
heaven and hell, the Hindu, like Pindar, successfully combines 
the two beliefs by imagining that metempsychosis follows the 

1 For the usual caturmfirti, compare ifl, 203, 15; vii, 29, 26; xii, 335, 8. 
$n Hi, 272, 47, m found the only definite expression of the late trinitarian, 
belief in a trimfirti, an interpolated section (compare my Religions of India, 
p, 412 ) ; though it may he implied in i, 1, 32 and xiii, 16, 15, but only here 
till we reach the Harivan$a* 2, 125, 31. It appears first in the later Upani- 
shads, or in late additions, as in Maitri v (as distinguished from the close of 
iv), above, p. 46. Among other religious novelties the pseudo-epic introduces 
Citragupta, Death’s secretary, xiii, 125, 6 ; 130, 14 In several points, such 
&$ in this and in grammatical peculiarities, the Anu§asana shows itself later 
in some parts even than £anti, all ignored, of course, by the synthesis! 

* Compare iii, 12, 16. In this passage, Arjuna exalts Krishna as the an- 
: preme Lord of the universe, and Krishna in turn identifies the two ; yas tram 
dresfi S a mini dvesti, ete.,ib.45 (Yishnu says the same thing almost to Rudra 
Sn adi, 343, 188; yas tv5m vetti sa mam vetti, yas tvam anu sa mam anu). 
Arjuna’s godhead is proclaimed to Mm in iii, 41,3^43; 47, 7. On the hymn, 
"iii 12, compare Lassen, lad. Ait., i, p. 489. 
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penalty of tell, or reward of heaven. The two views stand 
sometimes separate, however, and the hero is promised an 
abode in India’s heaven without any allusion to metempsy- 
chosis; or one is promised a high or low- birth hereafter with- 
out allusion to the older teleological fancy. Ordinarily in the 
former ease, the rule is that a good mau goes to heaven and a 
bad man goes to hell, as in the Upanishads, e. g., Mund. i, 
2, 10, and in the epic generally. But in one exegesis quite a 
different view is taken. The idea here is that a fairly good 
man goes first of all to hell ; while a man who on the whole is 
rather sinful than good goes first of all to heaven. Afterwards 
the good man goes to heaven and the bad man goes to hell. 1 

The popular notion of the Yogin is not at all that of absorp- 
tion into Brahman. “ Grieve for the living, not for the dead ; 
this pious hero after his death, like a Yogin, has become a be- 
ing with a human body and shines glorious like a king.” 8 In 
heaven there are cool breezes and perfume, no hunger, thirst, 
toil, old age, nor sin, but “ eternal happiness,” in heaven, which 
is here, in contrast to hell, the “highest place,” xii, 190, 13- 
14. So in the Sabhas. The Yogin “ revels in joy, knows no 
sorrow, and rides around on high in a heavenly car, attended 
by self-luminous- women,” xiii, 107, 130 (compare the raniah 
sarathaff of Ka$ha Up. i, 25). This is the happiness of a Yogin 
after death, a view of course diametrically opposed to that of 
the philosophy taught elsewhere, for it is taught as final, not 
as preliminary. 

In various passages it is taught that a good man should aim 
at attaining to heaven. This too is not put forth as a half-view 
with a reservation, as in the case of the Upanishads. But in 
other cases it is expressly just such a half-view. 3 Heaven is 

‘ bhfiyistham papakama yah sa porvam svargam agnate, etc., xviii, 3, 14. 

* tam aindavim atraatanum . . . gatah, rii, 71, 17. Compare sal, 332, 63, 
vayubbutah praveksyami tejorapim divakaram (not here to the moon, which 
changes) : "In the form of wind I shall enter the son” (to live with the 
seers) ; yatra nS ’vartate ptmah (50), “whence there is so return." 

* Here it may he objected : Bat this is for warriors, and even ia the Upan- 
ishads those that worship Pr&japati as matter instead of spirit are materially 
blessed. This raises the question again which I touched upon at the outset. 
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here a gooa " « j have done witn 

scorned by the pbiiosopher. ^ ^ come » ^ an enbght- 
with thee, heaven, whit iye my merit if he -wishes, 

ened king; pn ' o rt hodox, is recognized as still 

xii, 139, 77-78. The P.^, °rt ^ ^ - n tte old way : 
striving for heaven and J d ^ther bluntly, ib. 14-15, 

» HeE is where priests go, rtx dvi j a mbh5^ yasyasi 

nirayam nai ’va yata teavens of ah to god* 

but hells to the place of the Highest 

Soul,” xii, 198, 6. to yama , 8 heaven in the Sabha 

AH hbigs but on ® mos t of them go to Indiras 

account; 1 w the oattl^e to the- Bmhma-world. 

heaven. But m vi, 16, 20, ^ on ^ 

Again, the heaven 8 ording to where one dies (Tirtha), 
above). to ptaJ to the body 
M.* 1 third expianatoo*. “ ***. B a goes through 
through which the soid P® through the arms, to 

the feeti «ne goes to Brataa ^ etc. xii, 318, 

India’s p^ if through n in the pse udoepic). 

1 & (with vigvedevanmS, male ; but in vh, 53, 

Death, it may be observed, « usu y accounts 

17 and xii, 258, 16-21, a fema^ held everywhere 

which, though together oppo * Qunt (for a- poet may 

else, are of critical value, not on to > ac o q£ ^ 

perhaps be allowed to ^ one bearing 

Ling almost identical, two versions 
SL of greater antiquity than the other. 

tSaCeB ° S * MthP deepest mysteries, in another 

In one part the warrior auditory* ^fthe Upanishads except as mtxapc- 

they are ««« ^ tot "gSJSay considered, the epic teaches nothing 

tion to true teaching. * Syntneawiy^ ■ , r ; : ) 

systematic in’ these varying elsewhere in the epic it is a hell 

i Yama’s home is her® a be **®“ 

«f horrors. . . _ 0 f these two similar scenes, as has 

* The account in Drona w he sl8 _ in philosophy, death is 

. M kom W SL*wr5» 1 «JlMto, “J 

Bad untruth « death), su, * aa 
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The Cosmic Egg' 'fistl Creations. 

According to the old belief, the universe comes from a 
cosmic egg. The philosophical schemes, of course, discard this 
egg, but we .Ijeaucf it in the popular accounts often enough 
and meet it in the first verses of Ihe epic. Occasionally, how- 
ever, in the personal creation, which stands in so sharp con- 
trast with the more philosophical schemes, this becomes a sub- 
ject of controversy. Thus in xii, 312, the “ Umnanifest ” is a 
person, who first creates plants as the food of all incorporate 
things. “ Then he produced Brahman, born in a golden egg. 
Brahm&n lived in the egg a year. Then he came out and put 
together the four forms of all beings, and earth and heaven 
above — as it is said in the Vedas, dyavaprthivyoh J — and 
then the middle space. After this he created egoism, a being, 
bhuta, and four sons besides, who are the fathers’ fathers. 
The gods are the, sons of the fathers ; by the gods the worlds 
were filled. Egoism, he that stands in the highest, created 
fivefold beings, earth and the other elements.” Several verses 
follow on the impossibility of the senses acting alone (“ the 
organs do not perceive, etc. Mind alone sees. Mind is the lord 
of the senses,” etc.). 3 Here the egg-bom creator is acknowl- 
edged m a scheme which is a mixture of mythology and philos - 1 
ophy. But In xiii, 154,16 ff. : “ Some fools say that Brahman 
was born of an egg . . . but that is not to be regarded. How 
could the unborn be bom? Air-space is the egg, according 
to tradition, and out of that was born Biahmdn, the forefather. 
(He required no support, for he is) personified consciousness, 
the Lord. There is no egg? there. is Brahm&n . . . the unman- 
ifest eternal Creator Lord ” (15). This passage is not merely 
an allegorical interpretation of the egg-myth ; for in the former, 
Brahm&n creates space after he is bom of the egg from which 
he is bora, while here the egg is space. The number of erea- 

<•* 1 That is, the Vd8ic form implies the truth of heaven and earth as here 
stated. 

9 la this passage, ete vi$e?5 mahSbhfitesu, 312, 12, repeats the first half- 
atanxa of 311, 14, died above, p. 129. , 
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tta, in philosophy 1 have AeaJj ^ 318 8iT5U 

as nine, or again as five. 1 

The belief. in the saving grace of God is [W only tot* ; 
later Upanishads. It asserts that one sees the Self <c* L J 

by the grace of the Creator, Kaja Vp.,h % 20 ’ 

20 * vi, 21; Mund., iii, 2, 3. One is chosen, and cannot get 

salvation by knowledge alone. This genera 
™;nhined bv the epic poet, who says: “The Vedas and 
. Orders, though established on various opinions, mnamatasa- 
mSSah, trnite in worshipping Spirit as Ae personal God 
by whose grace one is saved.” So again: “That man can see 
Him, to Sn He gives His grace/ jasya pmsadam kurnte 
: ” v i tam drastum arhati, xii, ?37, 20, (a verse found also m 
th» pseudo-Ramiyana). The grace of God is here the chief 
element of salvation, opposed to what is recognized as the. 
f severer school of those who attain salvation scientifically 

X by kWedgeofsonlorofGod. This older system in 

1 the UpLisbads is represented by those who are saved by 
taiowl^e alone ; in the epic, by like-minded men, who have 
worked out a system or science of salvation, and depend wholly 
on this science; jfiana, or on ascetic practices, tapas, yoga, 

' super-added to this .science. Both of these are recognized as 
older systems in the epic, compared with the gmce-of-God 
theory, and practically they are thrown over by the adherents 
of Z latter school, who, however, differ from tneir ancestors 
in the Upanishads by a clear mark of lateness, m that they 
specify that the God whose grace saves is Krishna alone. 

: Salvation not- through knowledge, even of God, not through 
the grace of God, - but through the grace of the man-god is the 
saving way* the easler as ii; is called in the Glta ’ ^ 

“•less troublesome way,” 12, 5. . 

Side by side stand in the epic these two great modem motf*- 

i Ti, ese are the modifications of God, avidyfisargas and jidyasargas, tw 
to number to ai, 80S, but when the account i* repeated to 311, nine in all. 
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fications of the older Upanishads: there, knowledge, wisdom, 
jfiana, vidya, contrasted with the later grace of the “ Creator- 
Spirit,” at most recognized as 9 iva * Here, the Samkhya- 
Yoga system, contrasted with the iater Krishna cult. “I 
will release thee from all thy sins, grieve not,” says the man- 
god, GitS, 18, 66. But the Yogin replies : “Sink or swim, 
let one put his trust in science alone,” xii, 237, 1 and 
238, 1, and claims that he is purified not by Krishna but 
by Yoga knowledge, rejecting even the purity induced by 
lathing in the sacred pools (for his purity is “ obtained by 
knowledge ”), which elsewhere in the epic are said to purify 
from all sin. 1 But inasmuch as the Yogin’s science postulated 
what the Samkhya denied, a personal God, the former became 
a bridge between the atheist and the devotee, a bridge, how- 
ever, occasionally repudiated by the latter, who does not always, 
as usually, claim that he is thus philosophic, but exclaims: 

“ By Samkhya and by Yoga rule 1 meditate the way of God 
and 1 find it not,” xii, 352, 7-8. 

The irreconcilable difference between, the Samkhya and the • 
faith of the Krishnaite could be removed only by modifying 
one of these extreme views. Either the atheistic (or even 
Brahman) philosopher had to win over the adherents of the 
man-god to renounce him and return to the “ ship of salvation 
of knowledge,” or the devotee, having admitted that the 
Yogin’s Spirit was God, had to identify his Krishna with that 
Purusha T§vara. Late as are all the purely philosophical 
chapters of the epic, they still show which power prevailed- 

* There is of course, further, the ^ivaite, who worshipped not Krishna hut 
another as the highest God, not to speak of those that Remained true to 
Vedic tradition and went for salvation no further than sacrifices and gifts. 
There are also, within the group of philosophers, those who recognized only 
the earlier twenty-five principles, and those who recognized twenty-six, as ex- 
plained above. There is also the fractional sectary, who regarded Krishna 
as the H half of ' the fourth " of the “ root-abiding Mahadeva ” (as tatstha, p. 
44, he creates existences, xii, 281, 61-62). All these divergent beliefs are 
represented in startling and irreconcilable antagonism in an epic concerning 
which the nnhistorical view is dags es aehte feu einer einheitliehen Auifassung 
abgerundete Element© sind, welche das Epos bietet, Nirvana, p. 84 ! 
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Faith absorbed unfaith. The religious philosophy of the epic 
is a successful attempt to uphold Krishnaism not only against 
the science of atheism, but against a deistic science that postu- 
lated God but saw no godship in Krishna ; a science which in 
its turn is technically, elaborated, a long advance on the vague 
speculations of the Upanishads, but not yet as uniform as in 
the completed system. Krishnaism stands to Samkhya,-Yoga 
chronologically as stands the later giace-of-the-Creator theory 
to the earlier knowledge of the Upanishads. But both epic 
SamkhyarYoga and Krishnaism are later even than this modi- 
fication of Upanishad teaching. Latest of all is trinitarianism. 
Side by ride stand all these creeds, each pretending to be a 
definitive answer, each forming part of the contents of a poetic 
vessel, into which have been poured the vinegar and oil of 
doubt and faith;. but: • 

oios v* ateufia f bffian raxn% xfoa 

|k^00TaT6WT ? &V OV VFpQ&WtvifTClS* 
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EPIC VERSIFICATION. 

al&mkrtam $uMaih pabdaih 
samsyair divyamaaiisaih 
chandovrttai$ ca vividhair 
anvitam. vidusam priyam 

A Tale adorned with polished phrase 
And the wise lore of gods and men* 

With verses turned in various ways 
Replete, a joy to scholars* ken. 

Epic Versification . 1 

The poetry of the epic is composed iu metres, chandas, of 
three sorts. The first is measured by syllables, the second by 
morse, the third by groups of morse. These rhythms ran the 
one into the other in the following course. The early free 
syllabic rhythm tended to assume a form where the syllables 
were differentiated as light or heavy at fixed places in the verse. 
Then the fixed syllabic rhythm was lightened by the resolution 
of specific heavy syllables, the beginning of mora-measurement. 
The resolution then became general and the number of morse, 
not the number of syllables, was reckoned. -Finally, the morse 
tended to arrange themselves in groups and eventually became 
fixed in a wellnigh unchangeable form. Part of this develop- 
ment was reached before the epic began, but there were other 
parts, as will appear, stall in process of completion. Neither 

* i I wish to acknowledge in beginning this chapter on epic metres the great 
help aporded me by Professor Cappeller of Jena, who put at my disposal a 
manuscript on the metrical forms in the epic, in which ail the metres were 
located and the tristubhs of the first three books were analysed seriatim. I 
need hardly say that this loan has materially lightened the labor of preparing 
the following sketch, a* loan the kindness of which was the more' appreciated 
as it was entirely unsolicited, though most gratefully received. 
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chief metres in the early epic wan quite red 
fcereotyped norm. The stanza-form, too, 
still inchoate. . , ■■■& , 

mass of the great epic (about nmety-five j 
! in one of the two current forms oi 1 
i; about five per cent in 
and. only two-tenths of a 
predominant rhythms, 
the oldest Indie or pre-1 
are in turn early de\ 

For convenience of 


>ercent in any other metre, 
jloka and tristubh, are in 
idic rhythms, while of the 
lopments from the first epic 
eference, before discussing 
detail, I give a list of all those used in one 
according as they are free syllabic 
fixed syllabic (akiaracchandas), 1 morarmetie 
vrhythms (ganacchandas). 
of two verses (hemistichs) of sixteen 
; w j certain extent as to the place 
ieht syllables (or long and short vowels) 
° consisted of four 

• traces of this di- 
as, survive in the 


class 
The two 
origin l~ 
others some 

rhythms. . 

these rhythms in detail, I give 
or both of the two epics u 
(§loka, tristubh), il - 
(matraehandas), and group- 
® £lok&i -SL sten28» C- 
syllables each, restricted to a 
where heavy and light ry ni “ w 
are permitted. Originally the stanza < 
verses of eight syllables each and many 
vision, by independent “quarters, pad< 

stanza of four verses of eleven syllables each, 
amoved with very little restriction (and consequently of 
STJT) in ie MaMbhfcato; .etaed to one pre T ^- 

RSmayana. *^ !* “ £**£ 
ble m each pada, this metre is called jagati, but ; the ^ two 

tvues are interchangeable in the same stanza. Fixed types 

• -tr&vfipi "form but xsx© in st&nz*- 
of this metre are common m verse torn, DU „ 

form* except as given in the next group (of four-verse 
Stands). ^ alsQ vamyftUl> “ syllabic verse” (vrtta = 
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with the wrse fixed as 


aksaraeehandas 

m 

varnavrtta 


'rathoddhata, a tristubh 

bhujamgaprayata, a jagati w , _ „ w — w . 

drutavilambita, a jagati ^ v w, w v/, — w v, — \j 

vaipvadevi, a .jagati _ w ^ v 

rucira, an ati jagati 1 w 

prakarsini, an ati jagati »,uv/wv, y — v — . — . 

mrgendramukha, an atijagatf wuuv, vjv/, , \j *** w 

asambadha, a pakvarl 2 3 * * * * wv^v-/wwv 

vasahtatilaka, a pakvarl w * w v w, w w— v. 

malim, an ati qakvari uuvuuv- — v/ v _ 

pardulavikndita, an atidhrti _ , v ««. v/» 


vw — ; — — v^, w — . 


mStracbandas 

(ardhasamavrtta) 


/puspxtagra and aupaechandasika, stanzas of two verses, 
each verse having sixteen and eighteen morse In prior 
and posterior pads, respectively, the morse being ar- 
ranged in syllables more (puspitagra) or less (aupac- 
« ehandaslka) fixed. 

aparavaktra and vSitaliya, the same in eatalectic form, 
each pada being shortened by two morse, 
matrasamaka, a stanza of four verses, each verse having 
sixteen morse. 


ganaechandas 


.(ary a, aryaglti, upagiti), stanzas of two verses, each verse 
containing eight groups of mores, the group of four 
morse each, but with the restriction that amphibrach® 
are prohibited in the odd groups, but may make any 
even group and must make the sixth group, unless in- 
1 deed this sixth group be represented (in the second 
hemistich) by only one mora or four breves; and that 
the eighth group may be represented byjmly.two morse. 
The metre is called aryaglti when the eighth foot has 
four morse ; upagiti, when the sixth foot irregularly has 
^ but one mora in each hemistich. 8 


1 That is, a jagati with one syllable over, ati, or with thirteen syllables in 
the pada. The second atijagatl above is sometimes called praharsam. 

2 That is, having fourteen syllables in the pada, fifty-six in the stanza. 

The ati$akvari and atidhrti have fifteen and nineteen syllables in the pads, 
respectively. 1 

3 Brown, Prosody, p. 17, points out that this metre is almost that of Horace* 

Odes, hi, 12: miserar Jest neq a- 1 mori f dare hi- ] dum neque f dul- 1 el mala I 

vino, etc, ; and sic te | Siva *po- f tens Cypri | Sic fta- 1 tres Heie- 1 me I lu- 

cida 1 sidera f etc., save that the sixth group is here of two mora. 

■ 
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Cloka aad Tristubh. 

THE PlBAS* 

The number of verses in a §loka or tristubh stanza may be 
decreased or increased by one or two, respectively; but in 
the great majority of cases, two in a §loka and four in a 
tristubh constitute a stanza. Sometimes, however, where one 
or three hemistichs make a stanza, it is merely a matter of 
editing. Compare, for instance, i, 90, 22 ; i, 98, 19-21 with 
8,882-83; Hi, 4, IT with 234; in, 111, 14 ff., with 10,040, ft 
But, on the other hand, no arrangement can always group the 
hemistichs into uniform stanzas. Thus in xii, 850, 49 ft., five 
tristubh hemistichs follow* three gloka hemistichs. A stanza 
of three hemistichs is apt to close a section, as in vii, 54 and. 
187. In G. vi, 49, 55, there is one hemistich in excess because 
58 a~b were added to the original, and this is doubtless the 
cause of many such cases ; though it is also true that a half 
stanza 'is often found where there is no reason to suspect a 
later addition. Six packs in a tristubh occur occasionally. 

But in the case of the §loka, the padas are metrically linked 
in pairs, while tristubh padas are metrically independent. 
The §loka, therefore, is a couplet. Its two halves are metri- 
cally disjunct and may be treated as independent wholes. 
Each hemistich is a complete verse. The two halves of this 
verse, the quarters, padas, of the whole stanza, are sometimes 
knit together into euphonic combination and a syntactical 
whole. But, relatively speaking, this is seldom the case. 
The unity consists rather in the fact that one half of the verse 
is metrically different from the other and cannot be substi- 
tuted for it, whereas in the tristubh any pada can be substi- 
tuted, if the sense permits, for any other. 1 The different fall 
of the §loka padas may be seen very well when the words are 
almost identical : 


1 In .some forms of the tristubh, however, there is a restriction in the final 
syllaba anceps of the first and third padas, not found in the second and 
fourth padas. In such eases' (discussed hereafter) .the tristubh, like the §!oka, 
consists of two parts (hemistichs) and the perfect independence of the pada is 
modified. This does not affect the free epic tristubh, 
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amitrSnam bhayakaro mitranam abhayamkarah 
§alabh& iva kedaram macaka iva pavakam 
nS 'taatrx vidyate vlna na ’eakro vidyate rathah 
rukmapufikhair ajihmagrSi rukmapufikhair ajihma- 
gaih (G . vi, 20, 26 and 19, 68) 1 
kim ntt me syad idam krfcva kim mi me syad akur- 
vatah 

yato dharmas tafcah Krsno yatah Krsnas tato jayah 
paeyan qmvm spr^an jighrann agnan gaecnan svapaa 
gvasan 

japafce japyate eai ’va tapate tapyate punah 

The final syllaba aneeps of all padas indicates, however, 
that the §loka, like the tristubh, originally permitted the 
same metrical fall in both padas, and such we know to have 
been the case in the older metre from which the gloka derives. 
The Mahabharata retains this identical measure here and there, 
as in 

tad vai deva upasate fcasmat sfiiyo virajate, 

but such cases, usually reflecting or imitating the older verse 
of the Upanishads, as in this example, v, 46, 1, are regularly 
avoided, even by the substitution of irregular or dialectic 
forms. Thus in viii, 84, 12, where the same verb is employed, 

Duryodhanam updsante pari varya samantatah 

The Qloka verse (hemistich) does not often indicate its 
unity by its form. Generally its prior half, or the pada (to re- 
tain this word for the division of eight syllables), is not united 
with the posterior pada. Verses that do unite the two usu- 
ally give lists of objects, wlueh is the ordinary case in the 
early epic, though the later epic does not hesitate to make, 
freer use of this unit-verse. But on the whole, though com- 
mon enough in post-epical writing, this is by no means typical 
of the epic itself. The great bulk of the poem does indeed 
furnish a goodly number of examples, but relatively speaking 
cases like the following are rare : a ^ r 

1 The other. verses are found in R. vii, 36, 22 ; 7,3; ii, 39, 29 ; M. iii, 62, 10 ; 
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mahamani^ilapattabaddliaparyantavedikam ? u, 3, 32 

aikyasaiiyogananatvasamavayaviQarada^ ii, j, <5 

vayam hi devagandharvamSnusyoragar^sasMi, ih, 53,29 

iauibvamralodhrakhadirasalavetrasamakulam, ib. 64, 4 

einhacardulamatamgavaraharksamrgayutem^ib. SJ 

badarengudakSQmaryaplaksa^vatthabibhitakail?, i: , j 

eadamusalanaraca§aktitomarahasfcaya, rs, 46, bb 

drqyate hi dharmarupepa ’dharmam prakrta§ caran, 

xii, 261, 6 ... A Qr 

ajayata maharSjava^e sa ca mahadyutij, xm, 10, 
sa bhav&n Sandasamyogena ? nena hrtakilbisab, G* > > 

, , .. +.of.f.vfl.vi-iflanakucalair mama, ur# 
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Saumitram samparlsvajya idarii vacanam abravlt, 

B. vi, 23, 1 

nihanyad antaram labdbvS uluko vayasan iva, B. vi, 

17 , 19 

$aranany a^aranyaxii aqramani krtani nah, B. vii, 6, 5 

In G. the Matas is usually avoided, but it is sometimes kept 
here, as where R. vii, 21, 19 has gorasam gopradltaro annam 
cai ’va (adrakslt) and G. rectifies the grammar but keeps the 
Matas, gopradatrhg ca annam. 1 In the last book of the poem, 
Matas in G. is more common than in the earlier epic; for 
example, G. has the Matas of R. vii, 6, 40, svadhltam dattanx 
is$am ca aigvaryam paripalitam. On the other hand, within 
the pada attempts are sometimes made to avoid hiatus at the 
expense of form,’ as in R. vii, 109, 4, brahmam (cf. 88, 20) 
avartayan param. Contrast is often the cause of hiatus, both 
in the pada, as in apayam va upayaxh va, R. iii, 40, 8, and in the 
hemistich, as in hinam mam manyase kena ahxnaxh sai-vavikra* 
maib, R. vi, 36, 5. 2 So in the Mahabharata, satyanama bhava 
’§oka, a§okah ^okanaganah, iii, 64, 107. The latter epic 
otherwise presents the same phenomena: 

yesSm matram upaghraya api bandhya prasfiyate, 
iv, 10, 14 

upSvartasva tad brahma anfcar&tmni vi^rutam, v, 

43, 69 

vive§a Gangarii KSuravya TTiupI, xvii, 1, 27 

devS ’pi marge muhyanti apadasya padaisinab, xii, 

270, 22 

anahatah pravigati aprsto bahu bhasate, v, 33, 36, etc. 

There is nothing peculiarly epie in hiatus. It is found in 
precedent and subsequent poetry. Its occurrence in the 

1 B. in the second hemistich has grilling ca grhadatarah (ace.) svakarcna- 
phajam agnatah, ag for bhuj, as in M. iii, 32, 6. ^ 37; ^ 

« Emphasis also may cause hiatus, as in dhannStma iti, B. i, 21, 7 ; na tu ' 
vaktum samartho 'ham tvayi atmagatan gunan, R. iv, 8, 5; or it may be. em- 
ployed to save the life of a word, as in dakeinarthe 'tha rtvigbhyah, xiii, 93, 26 
(the commonest hiatus is this before r, as in sarve ca rtavah ; karayasva rse; 
anye rkgavatah, etc.). 
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IfcMbMBya, as in W M veritate durv. asinam varfiata 

x swn- oi *a <*« «»*■*£■ 

the cense, and tie cm®. sannot be Jtsrnuncd by 
Sto. In most cases there is a csscia at the 
bnt it is frequently shifted, .W 

fterlt may be set down as a mark, of lateness. Quite anomalous 
in epic style are those long sentences, usually relative, wine , 
as ?g£ 42-44 and 6, 20-23 run through twelve or four- 
teen padas. Still more awkward are the sentences found m e 

later epic. Thus in xii, 302, occurs a sentence, not of four 
teen pSdas as in the Gita, but of fourteen fUftaa (5-1J) - yet 
diis is surpassed in the same section by a sentence of thirty 
dokas wMeh even then has no finite verb and in reality nev.er 
comes to an end at all C24-52). . Such monstrosities, however, 

.. euphony -sense may * 

■ vii 2 33 a - b, na tv eva ’ham na gamisyami tesarn . madhye 
SwS Euphonic unity it illustrated -T • 

163, 14 of a in adrgyanta at the beginning of the padaafteio 
by tang capy : 'upopavi§pr between c-dm i, 191, 19 , a 
by the complete hemistichs: 

yada ’gxsiusam Bhlmasena ’nuyatena.’gvatthamn& para- 
mastram prayuktam, i t 1, 213 . _ 

sa-Karxia-Duryodhana^alva,galya-Draunayam-Kratha^ 

Sunitha-Vakrah, i, 187, 16 (compare m gloka, 

Bhlsma-Drona-Krpa-Drauni-Kaxna’rjuna-Jaiiar- 

danan, viii, 20, 3; bahugo Vidura-Drona-Krpa- 
eangeya-Smjayaih, ix, 61, 20) 

uddiwtalangtllamahapatakadhvaiottamaxisatulabhisan- 

antam, iv, 54, 27. 

Ordinarily, however, disjunction and ,, n0 * °°^ un< f 0Q ° 
padas is the rule. Thus between b-c, in, 132, 5,a+a, ana 
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even between a — b and e — d. .Here also hiatus appears even 
in the pada, as in i, 1, 214 b, svastl ’ty uktva astraai astrena 
gantam (so must be read) ; or in i, 74, 30 c, ahag ea ratrig ea 
ubhe ea samdhye. It may then be expected between padas, 
as in 

yadS Vam^nsthah 1 sadrgah. greyasag ca, alpiyasag 
ca, i, 88, 3 a — b 

vanaspatln osadhig ca ’viganti, apo (= apo) vayum, 
i, 90, 11 a — b. 

santi loka bahavas te narendra, apy ekai s kah, i, 92, 

15 a- b 

So in Yajn&seni : ekambara, h, 67, 34 a — b ; utsahami : ayus» 
man, iii, 192, 67 e — d; putri : Iksvaku, ib. 70 e — d; tapag 
ea: amatsaryam, v, 43, 20 a — b; aearyena: atmakrtam (text 
-nat), v', 44, 14 a; apo 'tha adbhyah salilasya madhye, v, 46, 
3 a. B. occasionally rejects (betters) the text of C., as in vi, 
129 c — d, stands na ca ’pi te madvagaga maharse, 'nugraham 
kartum arha hi me matih, where B. 3, 61, has na ea ’dharmam, 
etc. So in viii, 4,340, paccad vadhisye tvam api, sampramudha, . 
aham, etc*, where B., 85, 33, has mudham, Both, however, 
continue with aham hanisye 'rjuna ajimadhye, and in the next 
verse both have prasahya asyai ’va in c — d. 2 Other cases 
are: gatruhanta : uvaca, viii, 85, 30 e — d; mudam ‘ca lebhe 
r§abhah. Kurhnam, jx, 17, 18 d; uttana-asye na havir juhoti, 
xii, 246, 27 a; bibheti: agraddheyam, xiv, 9, 27 c — d; Madam 
nama asuram vigvarupam, xiv, 9, S3, e (from the text in B., 
namasuram, and in 0. .251, Madam namanam) ; Tilottama ca 
’py atha Menaka ca : etas, H. 2, 89, 71 a — b. Examples from 
the Ramayana are given by Bohtlingk, or may be seen in the 
conjunction of maharathasya : Iksvaku, R. vi, 14, 12 a — b; 
abhyupetya: uvaca, R. vi, 59, 45 c — d. In both metres, to 

1 The first-foot consists of five syllables. 

a B.’s reading in iii, 112,-15 d, caliteva ea 'sit for caliteva asit, 10,065, 
may be to avoid hiatus, la ii, 63, 6 d = 2,116, both texts have acintito 
•bhimatah svabandhuna, where hiatus may be assumed, though not neces- 
sarily, as also in iii, 197, 13 b, na (vat) vasam pitaro (a)sya kurvata. Ib. 15 
a — b, both texts have hiatus, uksanam paktva saha odanena asmSt kapotat 
prati te nayantu (give you 
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avoid hiatus, irrational particles are often inserted. A good 
example is: pura krtoyuge tata hy asld raja hy Akampanah, 
vii, 2,029, where B., 52, 26, omits the first hi. 

Rhyme. 

Connection of padas by rhyme is not uncommon. It is less 
noticeable in §iokas than in feristubks on account of the alter- 
nate trochaic and iambic cadence employed in the former, and 
some, for example, may think that in iii, 65, 65-66, 

vasasva mayi kalyam" 
pritir me parama tvajfi . . . 
jha .i ’va vasati bhadre 
bhartaram upalapsyaae 

the rhymes of the nameless queen are practically unfelt, 1 but 
this is scarcely possible when alternate rhymes occur, as in 
R. ii, 88, 7 : 

pras&davaravar?/esw 
qitavatsu sngsjidMsu 
usitva Merakalpesw 
krtak&ncanabMttisti 

In cl. 18 of the same section, three successive padas end in 
-am; in 14, two end in -a; and in 23-25 seven end in -am, 
or -am, with some inserted besides : 

babuviryabhiraksiidm 
^unyasamvaranara/^sam 
ay antr itahay ad vip am 
anavrtapuradYar am 
rajadhanlra araksirfdm 
aprahrstabaZdm njunam 
visamas£&dm an&vr£<im 

So in tristubhs, rhymes are both irregular and regular, as in 
R. iv, 24, 13, 

i Compare, however, the affected initial assonance (with the same differ- 
exice) in B. It, S3, 62 : 

Tar ay a ca *py amrjnafcas 
tvarayd va *pi coditalj 
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acinta nlyam parivarjamyam anlpsaniyawi svaua- 
veksa niyam 

and in R. vi, 73, 55, where three padas end in -dhdni, - bhiini , 
-kani, respectively ; the same (in -tdni, -jani, -want) appearing 
also in a puspitagra stanza, R. v, 20, 36. In R. iv, 28, 41, we 
find: 

praroattasamnaditabarhinem 
sa§akragopakulaq.adva?«a> 
caranti nlpSrj unavashajw 
gajah sura myani vanaataraai 
navambudharahatakegarfm 
dhruvam parisvajya sarortiAarai 
kadambapusparai sake^arani 
mxdni hrsta bhramarSh pibanti 

In the following passage the effect of rhyme is given by simple 
repetition of the whole word, R. iv, 28, 25 (not in G.) : 

nidra <jan£ih keQavam abhyupditi 
drutam nadi sagatam abhyupditi 
hrsta balaka gbanam abhyupaiti 
kanta sakama priyam abhyupditi 

words put into the mouth of love-sick Rama (karnapradhanah, 
as he is called) by some late poetaster, who, not content with 
the last stanza, adds to it (27) : 

vahanti varsanti nadanti bh&nti 
dhyayanti nrfcyanti samSqvasanti 

Compare also in the same section, weak rhymes in -tanam, 
-vanam, -kanam, -ranam (at the end of the pada in 31). This 
reaches its height in the ridiculous (late) section R. v, 5, 
where the same word is repeated at the end of each pada 
till even 6 is a relief, where occurs the alternation: -panko, 
-pafikah, -lafiko, -tjankah. But elsewhere in R., e. g., ii, 16, 
47, three padas of a tri^tubh end in -am, the other in -am(d) ; 
and in the preceding stanza three padas end in -aih~, though 
jagatl padas are here interchanged with tristubh. 

Foot may rhyme with foot or with alternate foot in the 
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doka, just as p5da rhymes' mth pada, that is, either with a 
modification of the precedent syllable, ‘bus, x, 15, 34, 

evam kora 

na ca ’nya tu 

or even with alternate rhyme, as in R. v, 59, 24, 

pativrata 

ca suqroni 

avastabdha 

ca tjatialii 

1 nion lie repeated without any such 
but the same sound may also oe lepeauc 

precedent difference, as in x, 15, 14, 

adharmag ca 

krto *nena 

Such light fundamental rhymes cannot be said to be pro- 
WM design. They am, in ^iTpoX 
of the common proverb, such as is eonsptcu MiLlthi 

sayings. Compare for instance the follovnng Marathi 

proverbs; (a)icchi paS 

yei gharS, 

(b) jyatse kude 

tyatse pudhe 

(c) svargalokl 
.;y ''vaitarani 

(d) zase zhada 

tasephala 1 

Alliteration. 

Alliteration, Mooting to the native rhetorician Dandin , is 
affected rather by the Gaudas than by the Vidarbhas, the 

i (a) what is wished for another will come to one’s own hoMe:(b) evil » 
in front of an evil man (honi soit qui mal y pense) ; (e) i ^ tree 

Vaitarani (the river of '*«" th * 

J * arbanta cit pure dadhe 
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latter preferring cognate sounds to mere repetition. The ref- 
erence is rather to classical affectations than to epic style, 
where alliteration is a common trick, but is not so overdone 
as it is in the works of later poets. A great deal of it is 
probably unconscious, or at least required and almost unavoid- 
able. Still, the later epic writers certainly affect the anuprasa 
which Dandin says is not liked by the Vidarbhas. Thus in 
vii, 118, 16, 

rnuda sametah paraya mahatma 

raraja raj an surarajakalpah 

and in viii, 94, 54, 

nihatya Karnam ripum ahave Vjunah 
rarftja rajan paramena vareasa 
yatha purS vrtravadhe Qatakratuh 
So in ix, 35, 24, 

deqe deqe, tu deyani dartani vividhani ca 
and in iii, 63 21, 

yayraha ’y'ayaro yrahafa 

or iii, 64, 118, 

k& ’si /asya ’si AalySni, Jam va, etc. 

Of. iv, 14, 12, 

ka tvam kasya ’si kalyani, kuto va, etc. 

or iii, 64, 99, 

phalajmspopa^obhitah 

The taste for jingling is clearly seen in such examples from 
both epics*as the following : 

Taro 'bravlt tatas tatra, < 4 . v, 1, 49 
§ayanam <jayane <jubhe, R. v, 10, 50 
prallnamlnamakaram, vii, 146, 3 
Kurmjrestha Koruksetre kurusva mahatlm kriyam, 

ix, 37,57. ‘ ’ ■" .V; ; ^ 

Alliteration is sometimes built on a foundation of older 
.phrase, such as bhimo bhlmaparakramah, Ramo ramayataxh 
vaxali* Thus in R. vii, 42, 22-23, 
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maao 'bhirSma ramas ta 
K&mo ramayaUm varah 
ramayamasa dharmatiaa 

A „. 00 d deal of this *» to the ^ ****** Thm ^ 
v, fi>» 51 (also a pan in sa lxlam),. not » •» 

sa lilanghayisar bhlmam salilam lavanarnavam 
kallolasphalavelaatam utpapata nabho-hau . ^ 

As , is qiuto 

verses reverts to *e °rigi 1 ^ attain i„ g to the perfected 

epic poetry as je nevert heless employs alliter- 

abominations of , raudrarasa in R* 

ation to portray situations. Thus the 

65 ’ ll? raudrah qakatacatrakso mahSparvatasamuibhah 

.tumbling, falling, and dymg m Mbb. vn, 14 , 

tabtomu 5 «.M“lll>‘'“^ 8ea " t “ ra '“ SCS ’ 

The ibapsode’B clay is moulded variously, but it is the > some 
Sft total example being a studied improvemeut, to smt 

the situation, of viii, 19, 2 : 

vicelar babhramur nequh petnr mamluq ca, Bharate, 

, , • 01 ig with varied reading, but leaving (tresu ) 

repeated in 21, lb, witnvai | - n 19 16 ^h the 

petur mamluQ ca (saimkah), a f Bharata). 1 

fatal mania of the later poets (hex » w ‘ P * * d ^ 

The examples given above show both the Northern 

Southern style used in both epics. without 

That. Valmiki was copied by his successor g 
saying. The pseudo-Ramayana shows, e. g., vn, « • 


oae of ft. ^ J- 

mlZScigaT Se Ramayajia itsttlreo- 

2 tstt.z .* .1 
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sa tu Jahusahasrena Mad grhya dagaaanam 
Mandha Mavan raja Ralim NSrSyano yatba 3 

and this atrocity in G. v, 32, 45 (not in B.) : 

suvarnasya suvarnasya suvarnasya ca bhavini 
Eamena prabitam devi suvarnasya ’figurxyakam, 1 

where the poetaster alliterates the whole word in an attempt 
at pathetic repetition. Though this is not in B., yet the 
latter countenances iii, 39, 18, where “ words beginning with 
R” frighten Rama’s victim: 

ra-karadlni namani Rfimatrastasya R&vana 
ratnani ca ratbag cai ’va vitrasam janayanti me. 

Similes and Metaphors. Pathetic Hapetitiea. 

On epic similes and metaphors an interesting essay remains 
to be written. As these subjects lie quite apart from a study 
of the verse itself, I shall at present make only one or two 
observations touching on the significance of these figures. 
First of all, the presence in the epic of rupakas, metaphors, of 
this or that form, no-more implies acquaintance with a studied 
ars poetica than do such phenomena in other early epic 
poetry. The pseudo-epic has a disquisition on rhetoric, as 
it has on every other subject, but rhetoric is older than Rhet- 
oric, and I cannot see that illustrations of later norms found 
in the epic prove acquaintance with those norms. 

In the rewritten Gita, unquestionably one of the older poems 
in the epic, though not necessarily an old part of the epic, we 
find that the current dlpo nivatasthah simile is introduced as 
a “traditional simile,” upama smrta, 6, 19. Such stock sim- 
iles belong to neither epic, but to the epic Store in general, as 
may be seen by consulting the long list of identical similes 
in identical phraseology common to both epics. But the 
epics lack the more complicated figures of classic form, just 
as they lack the later complicated yamahas. What they have 

1 Compare G. iv, 42, 12 = 44, 12 (anguliyam, sie, to the latter), where the 
ring is “ engraved with the mark of Rama’s name ” (as arrows are marked in 
M.). So R. v, 86, 2, (anguliyakam) Ramanaxnankitam. 


wm 
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- / *v tv A oimile • (b) the simple metaphor: 
in abundance is C a > , ’ ^ als0 a most atrocious 

(c) the double metaphor. Ibej nave 

mixture of metaphor and auute , “ ! “ *' ”’ a p e ’ tigers like 

vawrasoldSUJ ^Tta^imUe ^sufficiently illustrated in Ap- 
fauged bgm- ^ it my be doubled, Ratal ya« 

peudix A. !«*' J ^ as a the moon ” (overcame), 
candram wa, he, hk ■ . hor are found, for example, in 

^To^sarSvatim gopayanah, keeping silence (“herding 
Zney “ Xs lobhabljam, “heaven's 

to i a aS my pres^t'pmiw it is necessary only to point out 

that the ter pert ^ esample> to the early epic 

to'xiii, 107, 28, where after mentioning bib 

lions, sagara, in 21, the poet adds;^ 

avartanani catvari tada padmanl dvada^a 
caragniparimanam ca tatrS, ’sau vasate sukham, 

which means -that one remains in bliss fifty-one padmasof 

years, sixteen plus the WFe** ** 

Love) into the (seven) flames - oo (+1 )• ^ . 

almost as extravagant (including the gopay simile > atova) Ur 
been' noticed by Professor Lanman m the interesting y 
Steed to in the last note. Not so striking, though m style 
more rhetorical than is- found in the love-passages of the ear y 
epic, is the metaphor of iv, 14, 25: 

atmapradanavarsena samgamambhodharena ca 
eamayasva varaxohe jvalantam manmathanalam, 

«0 graceful maid, quench the mind-shaker’s (Love’s) glowing 
fire with the rain of self-surrender and the water of union. 

iT>W s carasmi says three fires. But compare yafi ague te ?ivam rupam 

i BW., s. saragm says and sapt arcis, passim : and Hand. Up. 11 , 1, 8. 

yeca te sapta hetayaV,232 10 , andsp , 9 be ? (flames) . 

., “ sr£*. r i rs. trr sr s 

known. Compare .jew, 107, 63, for ®^“ P r’, ca ay utayutam tatha 
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Another rhetorical trick, which appears not to have been 
noticed in the epic, is the occurrence of distinct attempts at 
‘‘pathetic repetition.” A comical example is given above. 
I have noted cases but rarely, and only from late parts of 
the great epic, but I cannot say they are not found else- 
where. 1 The first is from viii, 75, 6-7 a: 

ratbam sasutam sahayam ca karncit 
kagcid rath: mrtyuvagam ninaya 
nin&ya ca ’py ekagajena kagcid 

rathan bakun mrtyuvage tatha ’gv&n 
rathan sasutan sahayan gajahg ca 
sarvan arln mrtyuvagam garaughaih 

Another is found, H. 8,Ji.l8, 9 = 15,776 : 

adraksam adr&ksam 2 aham sunirvrtah 
piban pibans tasya vapuh punah punah, 

(B. has puratanam) 

and in the next stanza: 

samsmxtya sahismrtya tarn eva nirvrtah. 

This differs from simple repetition, such as that of janaxni 
in R. iv r 33, 53 ff., but only in the effect aimed at. Per- 
haps the yada ’grausam passage may be included. 

Cadence in gioka and Tristubh. 

The gibberish of xii, 10,399 (v. 1. in 285, 125), 

hayi hayi huv& hoyi huvS hoyi tatha ’sakrt 

is interesting as showing the epic’s recognition of this form 
of interjectional piety (gayanti tvam suragrestha samaga 
brahmavadinah) ; 3 but I introduce it here as illustrating the 

1 Without the attempted pathos, mere repetition is an ancient trait ex- 
hibited as early as the Big Veda, as pointed out, e. g., by Webef, Vedisehe 
Beitrage, 1900, p. 7, on BV. ii, 11. Bepetition of the same words in succeed- 
ing stanzas is perhaps best illustrated by B. ii. 28 s where duhkham ato vanam. 
is the pathetic refrain. 

2 Compare KV. i, 25, 18, d£rgam . . . dargam. 

8 Compare the stobha ib, 105 : huhhun huhkaraparaya, etc. 
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common occunence of tie repetition of tire *nd foot rf to 
nrior at tie beginning of tl» posterior poda. This rata*. 
Si dnplicis even the syllables, but m the pafliya form 
Of the cloka the duplication of the whole foot, while no. re- 
producing the syllables, may extend backward as well as for- 
ward, thus giving three identical feet, as in R. vn, .28, , 
na bhetavyam na gantavyam nivartadhvam rane 
surah 

Such averse, however, is often modified as in iii, 168 f 80: 
nibodhata mahabh&gah <?ivam c& ’^sta me 'uaghah, 

or if the first two are maintained, by making the third foot 

V» _ V or _ - The different possibilities concern us 

here only as they affect the cadence, for the monotony of the 
pada is varied quite as much by the rhetorical cadence as by 
the foot. Even the stereotyped diiambic close of the posterior 
pada is constantly broken by a choice of words which, far from 
l ending themselves to iambic rhythm, impede it. So instead 

of the posterior * v,, the pada must often.be 

read as m _ v w. _, v while in' the prior pada v w _ w, 

0 Mis frequently to be read asi!u,_uw->-^ 1 T °~ 

nounced cretics and dactyls often claim recognition, as at R. 
vi,‘ 17, 12, 

Ravano, n5ma, durvrtto, r&ksaso, raksasegrarah, 1 

or ib. 17, 67, vidyate tasya samgrahah; ib. 18, 7, iti ho ’vaca 
Kakutstho vakyaih, satyaparakmmah. Hence even in the 
more rigid posterior pada the cloka presents great yariety. 
The effect, for example, of the diiambic ending is quite lost 
in the following typical examples: 

fealad adaya, viryavan 
nava, panca ca, sapta ca 
sandhim Bamena, Bavaria 

To read such psdas mechanically, as if they had a pause 
before the diiamb (as Occidental scholars almost always read 

r phrase, the parallel to B& v&bo. 
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_ . mous The cloka, more than any otter metre, 
^em), is vie * _ than by scheme. The latter 

m ust be mad J ^ metreSs but peculiarly so m die 

method is ' ^ ^ the stress jibes with the words, 

short §loka, where, ■ 1 , M which .in no way 

the result “*2*^ L x eTlity the §loka is a metre of 
ghres the rhytto, neit her iambic nor tro~ 

great subtlety and £o , , but both interchange 

chaic cadence has eve J U nitmg in a 

■ th ^leasing variety even m £«»***. 

TdiorimW 0 measuK ’ “ “ ’ ’ ’ 

Mm abravle ca nah sarvan, 
vada, bbomipate, 'nagha 


or B. vi, 65, 1% 


, tram, 
Xumbhakarnajay&ya ea 


or ib. 59, 47, 


tam abravln mahateja 

Kamah, satyaparSkiamaft, 

gaccba, yatnapara§ ca ’pi 

bhava, Laksmana, samynge 


. , , t v p outset, the trifi^ubh, instead 

With the same free om * . , y iaV0 ^oae, continued on 

of embracing all forms, as i g h iambic cadence 

contracted its 

much more closely , t! ^ stepe. It thus grew more 

middle to an almost ^ryteg P the advantage 

and more monotonous, and notbavmg q{ heIi _ 

of hemistich-unity it , baving the same unvarying 

dekasyllabic verses, each pada havm 0 

quantity: 

1 Still greater Tariety^g® by to^athyS form, that to, 

SSh^tyUahlw to the H5 ^" 

so that it to of totorest to se. how -rth tins* T ^ ^ T4ne d, when 

poet still manages to make verses so mew 
read property. 



The only way to save trom aeaa - “*“““** 

stereotyped was to shift the c» re^eniiy^ In the 
RamayX where upajatis are the role (the Mahabhamta 
tristubh'did not reach the same level of monotony), there is 
often a constant play from fourth to fifth or a remoter syl- 
lable as the place of rest. With the usual pause at the 
fifth,’ the dactylic middle foot is converted into an ana- 
psestic iambic slide, as in the following examples from R. 
iv 43 62; 44, 16; v, 32, 10, the last two examples showing 
also the lighter caesura not of sense-pause but of breathing: 

(a) tatah Iq-tarthah 

sahitah sabandhavS 
maya ’reitah 

sarv&guniiir xnanoramSih 

carisyatho ’rvlm 

prati§5ntacStravah 

sahanriya 

bhiitadharsh plavamgamab 

(b) sa tat prakarsau 

harinam mahad balam 
babhuva virah 

pavanatmajah kapih 
gat&mbude 

vyomni vi^uddhamandalah 
gacjl ’va naksatraganopaQobhitah 

(c) svapno hi na ’yam 

na hi me ‘sti nidra 

i Brown’s Sanskrit Prosody, p. 9. On the other hand the jagatl corre- 
sponds in outer form tQthe iambic trimeter with twelve syllables. I treat 
the jagatl throughout as a tristubh with one syllable added (the final syllaba 
anceps of the former.becoming fixed as brevis), v _ v/ — i no * assuming this 
as a genetic fact but as a convenience, the same body appearing m both ana 
tbe nadas being interchangeable except' in the^aksaracchandas. 
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qdkm® , duhkbena ca 
plditay&h 
sukham hi me 

na 5 sti yato yihfnS. . 
tens ^adupatmpratimaiianeaa 

But this tendency ran to extremes also, and as the syllabic 
arrangement became fixed, so the caesura became stereotyped, 
till stanzas showed an almost unvarying caesura of the painful 
type of It. v, 47, 30, 

iti pravegam tu 

parasya tarkayan 
svakarmayogam ea 
vidMya viryavan 
cak&ra vagaih tu 
mah&balas tad& 
matin* ea cakre *sya 
vadhe fcadanlm 

or of R. vi, 126, 55, 

tatah sa v&kyair 

madhuMr HcmSmato 

xiigamya hrsto ' •• ; ■ ■ ■■ ' ' 

Bhar&tah krtanjalih 
uv&ca v&nlm 

y, manasah praharsinim ; 

■ cirasya purnah'-' \p-:'rc, iyu -iy y-w-b.^-.v-: x 

khalu me manorathah 

Even if Valmlki did not write these stanzas, which may be 
doubted, a greater poet than he is guilty of the same sleepy 
iteration of cadences, as may be seen in Raghhvahga hi, 30 ; 
v, 18; vii, 19 (caesura after the fifth in all padas) ; vii, 16 
{after , the fourth in' all padas). . ; 

■ ;M- 

Alternation of trisfabh and jagatl padas in the same stanza 
helped somewhat to mitigate the weary effect of this metre ; 
but it gradually yielded before 'the qloku, or passed into other 
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. ol2 1/Ij ° 1 . 

“tfonmty to *• « -*“£ STon^or none, ju? - to 

tavtog sev^O, . p^ffig* <? “' 

the ease of other W«J»V* Q 66 and 57, but none m R* 

S9, 42; two rueiras betwee^ . g the imitation-stansa 

Plainly a late msertao , ^ ^ 43< 42 (not in R-). 

which serves as a g * sa Ramal? 

SSSU-***'"' 

* *** a*-*-***— 

Such tags may, in f- » rUcirE tas thus been created, 
instance is given Wowv ‘ 62 ^ a tag made out ot 
As regards .tn§tubhs, T * ’ . , • the other, na garma 

a ? loka omitted in this tod ; bu^ept. m ^ A 

labhate bhlru& and na v»id - lg ^ wlier8 a tristubli 
good example is found m ■ » Vj w j t h those wherewith 

tag is added in almost the sa.^ ^ ^ tHe division 
tire following chapter be^, g ^ % mniaetnTe( ? out of the 
into two chapters a >j S ^ ]eatl y indicated by the fact that 

r says 

MSTO- w « —* smtvS 

avakcirah . . • nvaca ha . 1 ... _ he 

l The same thing occurs in i B. Then lot 

ddham, papraccha h3 tram hhav^m hr ^ ^ 

«<*“»■ - !,ok * 5 ' 
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The tag-function of the tristubh is also known in the Maha- 
bharata, notably in the one tristubh found in the Nala, iii, 76 f 
S3, which has been regarded as spurious on account of its 
isolation. But the following sections, after the Nala episode, 
show just the same conditions, the end of chapters 83 and 
100. So, too, at the end of ix, 24 and 28. Harm 2, 68, and 
69 end with one jagatl each; 2, 68, with three. 

The present text of the Ramayana shows many eases of 
tri§tubhs and jagatis interpolated into the middle of a 9 loka 
section. Some of these at least are clearly the finale of former 
chapters. Thus R. vi, 69, 15 looks like an inserted jagatl, but 
its function is to close the chapter in G. 48, 13. So R. vi, 69, 
88-96 appear as a group of interpolated tristubhs ; but in G. 
the same group is a tag to chapter 49. Probably the break 
in R. vi, 69, 44, G. 49, 31, is tue original finis of a chapter. 
Occasionally, when one edition breaks a chapter, only the new 
division is found to have tri§tubh or jagatl, as an accepted 
sign of conclusion, as in R> iii, 11, after 70 ; G, 16, 41. 

A special function of the later tristubh is to produce pathetic 
effect. 1 In this guise it 'wins new life and makes whole chap- 
ters, as in R. v, 28, where the burden of the chapter is ex- 
pressed by ha Rama ha Lakfmana ha Sumitre, etc. ; or in R. 
iv, 24 (not in G.), a lament, the dolorous style of which may 
be illustrated by tbe reminiscent verses, 13-14: 

pr&pto 'ami p&pmSnam idam vayasya 
bhrStur vadhat Tvastravadhad ive ’ndrah 
papmanam Indrasya mahl jalam ca 
vrksa§ ca ktamm jagrhuh striyaQ ca, etc. 

Closely allied is the employment of the tristubh to describe 
not mental conditions but operations of nature. The Vedic 
pra vata vSnti patayanti vidyutah, RV., v, 83, 4, appears in 

1 This begins in the Mahabharata as an extension of the tag-function. 
Compare the illustrations given in A. J. Phil., vol. six, p. 18 5. A. good ex-- 
ample of the sentimental effect, intensification of horrors, etc*, deputed to the 
trkfnbh by predilection, is found in B«, v, 64, SO ff. The action is in §lokai* 
The moral effect is given by the following tristubhs. 
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example is found m R. w. * often comm ingled, save m a 
91okas and tnrtobtaa t epie , i, 282, 10 «■ 5 ^ liv ‘ ?’ 
few late passages of the 0 re F upendms), torough- 

82, 3 ft ; and in ^ (£■* ^ sixth 

out a section, la K. a i ® h books the exchange 

** »*■ t, b U rSJrmT V, 46, 

of the two metres *8 ay 0 -- besides other §lokas 

there is, indeed, a ^8^ J ^ ig because the author 

and at the same time adding 

«S.rr, practice w*- " 

- iS ,** 2£ «£. SA. 64, 6-10. 

Lmh. t— «rr- **- (afteI a 5l0k “ 

three verses). 

Common Forms oi ffcfc* mi «*■»• 

From » °f "fofl^t^t 

eag ht syllables ° f ^ JJ o£ the eight syllables m 

or amphibrach. The - * five, followed respectively 

each case is into groups « o£ £o1jr which is 

. _ r tbrae For convenience the group oi ioot, 

* , usual]- called a foot, and to have a name I 

found °toest, n us , . (Mahabharata) poetey, every 

f f oTtt Sa padal found in the tri#ibh, and,vice versa 
ffjdlte Sen from the following table), every prior foot and 
iTe^astfoot of the tritfubh’. eight syllables is also a corre- 
sponding $loka foot : 

, o. «, no, ,c T J. l^TTZ^TXtu^i . £ 

!“!i “ ?2.ZZ w 0 ZL. B. »■ * »>■ 
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Paso* 'swt m ^m-R& 
ahx» Tbi§tctbh. 

% U — — * 

3* u \J - 

4 , j*£ _ _ vf 

5 , m V/ _ \_/ 

6 ? m -™ w 

■ ■'■■■ ly' b£ \J V/ — 

8, O: U VV 


Last foot op $loka 

AND TiURTTJBH, 

1 » w _ 

% V \J V/ 

8, <MMMk- V V ■«» ' 

i I JIT 

8 , w w — 

;•■; *b „ w ...™ 

8, v \,y 


But, curious as is this purely medbamcal identity, it is subject 
to three limitations, which prevent the effect one might think 
would be caused by it. First, the tristubh’s eighth syllable is 
long, While in the §loka, since the pada ends here, .the same 
syllable is aneeps. Second, the scolius of the tristubh is usu- 
ally closely united with the second foot,' while in the case of 
upajatis and some other tristubhs the caesura occurs in a 
majority of eases after the fifth syllable, so that the feet are 
not in. reality what they are in the measured division given 

above;- but the pada appears, for example, as ^ , 

— whereas in the §loka the usual caesura is after 
the fourth, and only in certain cases falls after the fifth sylla- 
ble. But the third difference, that of the general effect given 
by the §loka cadence and that of the corresponding syllables 
ip. the tristubh, is produced by the interrelation of the first 
and second foot. Here there is a wide divergence, and it is 
the preference for one combination over another that makes 
the greatest difference between the form of the cloka as a 
whole and the tristubh as a whole ' Although it is true, as 
km been remarked' by Professor Jacobi, that the essential 
difference in metres lies not in the opening but in the close of 
the pada, yet in this case the interrelation just referred to is 
almost as. important. Thus, to take a strildng example, while 

v is a second foot both in §loka and tristubh, in the 

former it is.pathya* “ regular,” in all combinations, the com- 
monest' of all, while in tri^ubh it is a rarity in any combina- 
tion* So occurs after four or five forms of the first 

foot in gloka, yet is never a favorite, in tristubhs after six 
forms* and is hero everywhere common. 
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It is, however, soIhTt one cannottell 

mlssible form o. ■*> ht ^ ^ p - da . g nearly com plete. 
which “etre me ^ S determines, the anticipation 

Ordinarily the genera not infrequently is 

to e S pecW mete metie , J leeping 

to juettod “flf^Ling form, suddenly changes. A 

“ m, .u- ^ tss 

^ight aspect ^ 

rfo^I posWon), tor. in 15 we read imam mahendropa, 

srEHz "to« rr * .** *. ** 

The lorn .} tristubh. Sometimes, as m set 

coincides with the body o*. «i® u >v . .. 1fi qo kr 

coubswaw , „ e d . thus in G. n, 18, 66, ana oo, 

phrases, the same words are useu , 

prasadaye tv&m qirasa karisye vacanam pituh 

prasadaye tvam $iraaa yatavrate (tristubh) 
or in R. vi, 106, 4 and 5®, 86, 

tarn apatantaah sahasa svanavantam mahMhva 3 am 
x~.tM.feuh aa.haaa samlksya (tristubh) 


WSWUUl . 

With the prevalent upajati c®sura and almost after ^ 

nf M-caiatis (one qloka intervqpmg), appears in R. vi, 

w ISO sa vayusunuh kupita$ cik?epa §ikharam gu-eh, a per- 
» 9 ’ 18W ’ savayusuu r verse< Such alien padas 

Eect upendraYajmpadam system,! but 

m not very common in tne muit* ut » v j 
“ oommon in do* conjunction mth ^ 

met either wished to trick or could not himself get the last 
Mtre out of Ms ear. Another instance like the one above u, 
found in R. v, 54, 48 ff., where only a §loka hemstich mter- 
between a tristubh system and the tris t ubh-like cadmce 
of the cloka: vyarajata ’ditya iva ’rcimali; Lankam samastam 
iSSfc. BSgttgim mahafcapih, nhwSpeySm asa MB eanm- 
die (haripuSgarah). Cases where a whole (lola is interposed 

i Bat compare K. t.S, 31, anena rupanamayaaa 
S t! 43 17 cwimamghatavahah prasasruh §omtapagah , Nala, 3, 1, tebhy H 

iSLS. u. W> 
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b all rare. In R. vi, 67, 99-101, 99 ends in a «ubh, 
cloka pathya, 101 begins sa Kumbhakapasya S »n 
lt a , viryav&n). Less striking is tie ease where only 
of a gloka of choriambic form (second vipuia) oorre- 
> the tristubh it follows, for here the former s cadence 
pt up. Such a pada needs no hiteTOmn|pataya, but 
OW directly on the tristubh, as m R. vi, 6 h 21 M 

■adudruvuh samyati Kumbhakarnat 
tatas tu Mo balavto (paryavasthapayan balam) 

unimportant word or a superfluous adornment, 
adverb or epithet, is added, it arouses a suspi- 
0 f the §lokas may be reduced from an older 
to -stop a jagatl in K. vi, 


When an 
an unnecessary 
cion that some 

form. Thus vidyunmall appears 
48, 41 a, 

(jilapraham ’bhihato (vidyunr 
So in R. vi, 69, 188 a, 

khadgaprah&ra ’bhihato Ham 

So, too in the verse cited above, 
verse where mahakapib precedes, 

; v 60 2, nivedayamasa tada ma 

R.vi, 71, 37, 

tato 'tikayo balavan praviqya (hariv&himm) 
visphSrayamasa dhanur nanada ca (punah puna .) 

And very likely, since an inspection of epic phraseology 

shows that there were many stereotyped t^^f e^r»n, 

there were phrases used first in the tns$ubh which were pre- 

served in a crystalW fe. * the ££ 

which the epic was immersed. But to say, exc P ^ 

of such stereotyped phrases, whether . g . f ^juion. 1 
instance, would be at best rather an idle expression ot opm 

i In gadhu sadhv iti (te) nednf > M***' jj 

2 h Jt, w * TMied Te&me is more 
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Certain verbal forms lend themselves best to one cadence and 
it is not surprising, for instance, that one turn should go to 
make both §loka and tristubh (R. v, 47, 10 ; vi, 106, 14), or 
that the exact form here is elsewhere, G. vi, 89, 25 (R. has 
hayan), used as part of another tristubh, so that we find: 

praeodayamasa ratham sa sSrathih 
praeodayamasa ratham surasSrathir uttamah 

praeodayamasa §itaih qarais fcribhih 
praeodayamasa eitaih carair hemavibhusitSih 

On this point I have only to add that a complete jagatl 
pada, as well as a tristubh pada, may thus appear in a §loka, 
as in the example above and in R. v, 57, 15 b, 

sa purayam&sa kapir dioo da<ja (samantatah) 

and that, next to the choriambic form, the old tristubhs in 

y w v, and u — — — v _ v are most 

often incorporate in glokas, as in Nala, 4, 28, varnyamanesu ca 
maya bhavatsu ; 9, 4, vyadiryate Va hrdayam na eai ’nam; 
and 12, 39, patatribhir babuvidhaih samantad, etc., etc. Pro- 
fessor Jacobi has suggested that the gloka has borrowed such 
forms from the tristubh. This seems to be a reasonable sug- 
gestion, yet it should be said that the argument advanced in 
favor of it is scarcely valid. Professor Jacobi bases the deri- 
vation of the second vipula from the tristubh on the assumed 
fact that in this form of the pada “ _ v o ^ almost never takes 
the place of _ w_,” IS. vol xvii, p. 450. This statement, 
however, is based on a rather restricted area of examples. 
In the Bhar&ta glokas, w w is not uncommon except in 
late passages, and even there two or three cases out of 
twenty-five to thirty are not very unusual. All that we can 
say is that final brevis is much less frequent than in the 
first vipula. cT-''- V-0- ^ 
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The Bpie Cloka. 

The Pkiob Pada of the 9«>ka. 

" *. . 

The Pathya. 

The pathya, or ordinary form of the first pada, should 
exclude sporadic eases, but including them for convenience 

we may say that the pathya foot v s*d is preceded by five 

kinds of feet, sporadic choriambus or proceleusmaticus ; iambic, 

v _ v _ ; pyxrhic, s' _ v w ; trochaic, ^ v and ^ ^ _ v; 

spondaic, v and ^ ^ The frequency of these feet 

advances in the order here given. With the exception of a 
sporadic choriambus or other wild irregularity, all these forms 
occur passim, even that with precedent iambus. This last is . 
sure to be found so many times in a given number of glokas 
and it must therefore be marked as occurring passim rather 
than as common ; but it is far less frequent than the other 
forms, often less than half as frequent as the pyrrhie, as this 
is often only half as common as the precedent trochee. The- 
relation between the trochee and spondee is from one-half to 
two-thirds. A curious fact in regard to the avoided iambus 
(before the iambus of the pathya, as in the posterior pada) is 
that when used it is sometimes -preferred in its double form. 
Thus in xii, 312 for about two hundred hemistiehs, the 
precedent spondees, trochees, pyrrhies, and iambs are (respec- 
tively) 82, 54, 29, 11 ; but of the 11 iambs, 10 are double 

(against _ vy ). On the other hand, in xiv, 59 ff., 

these precedents are 73, 38, 31, 20 ; and of the 20 iambs, only 
8 are double ; while the opening stanzas of the Gita (intro- 
duction, eh. 13) show 98, 62, 27, 14; but only 6 double iambs 
out of the 14. The precedent double iambus is characteristic 
also of Pali verse. It does not seem to me that any great 
weight is to be laid on this or that ratio in the use of these 
feet, since all are used by epic writers everywhere, and the 
only striking distinction as" regards their employment is that 
spondees naturally (it is a matter of nice ear to a great extent) 
occur oftenest before an iamb, and iambs least often ; while 
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trochees and pyrrhics lie between. But very often a double 
trochee («_ w _ J) is preferred to a spondee (— v — — ). 1 As 
regards minor differences? as for example whether ^ w „ v or 
o- _ _ w is used more frequently? I have not thought it worth 
while to gather the statistics. Only the curious preference 
in later writers for three successive iambs seemed worth notic- 
ing? as> it leads to the hemistich of eight iambs sometimes 
affected by doggerel epic poets, 2 Such a combination regu- 
larly occurs only at the beginning of a prior pada, being 
tabooed in the posterior pada, though occasionally found there. 
The general (not inviolate) rule for the pathya is that any foot 
may stand before \j _ _ which does not make tribrach or 
anapaest after the initial syllaba anoeps of the pada. The final 
syllable of the pathya is long in about two-thirds of the cases. 

More important are the facts in regard to the preference for 
certain forms combined with the vipulas, .although these make 
but a small proportion of prior padas. 


X;;. .. TheV tpuM®* 

The vipulas (syllables five to eight) are four in number: 

(1) \j \j\j (2) (S) , (4) _ v h. Only 

the third (as indicated) has an almost invariable caesura. In 
respect of the general .rules for these vipulas? from an exam- 
ination of a considerable mass of material? 1 would state first 
that the epic gloka generally conforms? as far as I can formu- 
late them? to the following conditions : 8 

1 'The preference for _ v _ instead of _ ^ _ is illustrated below. 

Cases of double iambus before the pathjrS seem to me rather characteristic of 
the popular and late scholastic style than an archaic survival {the late scho- 
lastic 1 often coincides with the popular through a common carelessness or 
Ignorance). To be compared are Simons, Ber C;iofca im P&li, ZBMG,, vol. xliv, 
p. 84 ft., and Oldenberg, ib. Hv, p. 194. The latter seems inclined to see {with 
due caution) evidence of antiquity in the precedent iambus. I regard this 
combination rather as a sign that the writer is more careless. 

s See below for an example. 

* Besides the articles .above, see Coiebrooke; Gildermeister, ZKM. v, 260; 
Weber, IS., vol via; Oldenberg, Bemerkungen zur Theorie des ^ioka, ZBMG. 
acocv, p, 187 ; and Jacobi, IS*, vol. xvii, p. 448 ; Das BamSyana ; and Gurupl- 
ji&tanudi Professor Jacobi's rules given tot as " valid fpr the older epics ** 
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1. The first vipula, uuwh usually follows h _ w 

m oi'Hu , though it is sufficient to have tho pre- 

ceding syllable long (even this restriction is not always 
observed). The later style has fevrer cases of the first of 
these combinations. The caesura is after the (pada’s) fourth 
or fifth syllable, sometimes after the sixth. The last syllable 
of the vipula is prevailingly long but not infrequently short, 
especially apt to be short after the diiambic opening. When 
the caesura is after the fifth syllable of the pada the last 
syllable of the vipula as a rule is long (which would indicate 
that this caesura is later than the one after the fourth). 

2. The second vipula, _uubd, usually follows m_w_, 

though a preceding id or even id vj is not a great 

rarity. Any other precedent foot is sporadic only. The 
caesura is after the fourth or fifth syllable of the pada, 
inclining to the latter place (at times twice as frequent). 
The last syllable of the vipula is sometimes short, most often 
when the caesura is after the fourth syllable of the pada, but 
is prevailingly long, especially in the later epic, where a short 


JtOrXOd. ill 1 Uipp V XjJLUO' 

3. The third vipula, dd usually follows m m 

The caesura is very rarely after any other syllable than the 
fifth, and is seldom neglected. The last syllable is indiffer- 
ently short or long. This is the most rigid form, both in 


were modified in the later articles cited (1884, 1898, 1896)* Professor Olden- 
berg’s observations give an excellent comparison of Mann’s practice with 
that of an epic passage. The statements in Colebrooke’s and Weber’s works 
mentioned above, based on the rules of native metrieists, often conform, 
through no fault save that of the metricists, neither to epic nor to classical 
Usage and historically considered are useless as regards the extant epic $loka. 
Professor Jacobi’s rules, as modified by him, though not exhaustive, are gen- 
erally quite unimpeachable and give the best (as did Gildermeister’s in his 
day) presentation of epic conditions. I follow his order in numbering the 
four vipulas, and his rules, with some revision. 

1 The age of the piece affects the quantity of the final syllable. For ex-, 
ample, of the. two lotus-theft versions, the prior (as is often the case) is the 
more . modern ( xiii , 98). "Here there is ho -case ol „ vu u, but fourteen cases 

■ of \jxj (one hundred .forty-nine clokas). , But in . 94, in the compass of 

$orty $lokas, __ y v occurs six times (against w y four times). . , 
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respect of caesura and of .precedent foot, so that the pada is 
almost always id_ v , s£. 

4. The fourth vipula, _ v _ id, usually follows id ^ 

but in some sections is found quite as often after id 

and id w The caesura rarely changes from the fourth 

syllable. The last syllable of the vipula is generally long. 

5. The Mahabharata has what may be called a fifth vipula, 

It occurs sporadically in all parts of the epic and 
is not very uncommon, though not so current as in the 
Upanisliads. This form crops up occasionally in the Pura- 
nas, but is ignored by Valmlki and later Kavis. 

These epic conditions may be condensed into one short rule 
of general usage : All vipulas are found after id __ v, but 

with occasional exceptions 1 only the first vipula after id 

and id v , and no other precedent feet are admitted be- 

fore vipulas. The caesura is free (usually after the fourth or 
fifth syllable) in the first and second vipula ; after the fifth 
in the third.; after the fourth in the fourth vipula. 

The chief difference between the normal type of the epic 
pada and that of classical writers lies in the circumstance that, 
as contrasted with the facts stated above, in classical works 
there is 

1) almost complete absence of the fourth vipula, 

2) greater rarity of the first vipula after diiambus, 

3) greater strictness in the caesura of the third ’Jipula, 

4) very rare exceptions in the employment of other prece- 
dent feet (e. g., the third vipula after w Ragh. xii, 

71 ), 

5) almost exclusive use of long finals in first and second 
vipulas. 2 

Thus it will be seen that there is still an appreciable advance 

1 The commonest exception is found in the case of the fourth vipula. Chi 
an average half-a-dozen exceptions occur in the course of a thousand foemi- 
Btichs , but excluding the fourth vipula only one or two exceptions, generally 
in the form w t _ ^ 

. 2 On the rarity of the fourth vipula in classical writers, see Jacobi, IS., vol. 
xvii, pp. 443. Thewtule for the long finals is cited by Weber , IS., vol. viii* 
p. 345 : sarvasam vipulanam caturtho varnah prayena gurur fehavati 
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to be noticed in the classical style as compared not only with 
the style of older parts of the epic but also with the normal 
epic. Fewer vipulas (especially fewer second vipulas) in 
general, avoidance of the fourth vipula, and greater strictness 
in the use of vipulas. mark in some passages an advance even 
on the normal epic. 

There is no “ epic usage ” in respect of the proportion of 
vipulas to pathyas. The fact that there is considerable variety 
proves little in regard to difference of authors, since many 
conditions affect the ratio. Not only is there apt to be a 
larger number of vipulas in scenes of excitement, as Pro- 
fessor Jacobi, I think, has somewhere observed, but also a 
monotonous list develops vipulas, partly because it is apt to 
be composed of names which, as they are harder to manage, 
always receive a certain latitude of treatment, partly because 
the dulness of the subject requires the livelier effect of the 
skipping vipula. The vipula (in excess of the normal) may 
then be due to a) personal style ; b) intensity ; c) formality ; 
d) avoidance of dulness ; to which must be added imitation 
or actual citation of older material. For this reason there is, 
in mere ratio of vipulas to pathyas, no especial significance, 
as may be further shown by the fact that on an average this 
ratio is about the same in the Ramayana and Bharata, though 
each poem shows great variations within itself. Thus in the 
first thousand verses (hemistiehs) of the Ramayana’s third 
and fourth books respectively the vipulas are 125 and 118, 
or one-eighth. But twenty thousand hemistiehs, which I 
have examined from all parts of the Bharata, give twenty- 
six hundred vipulas, or a trifle over the same ratio. I do 
not then lay much stress on the presence or absence of vip- 
ulas in an epic section unless it shows remarkable extremes. 
Thus if we compare the 1098 §loka verses of the Raghu- 
van§a and the 1070 which make the first half of Nala, we 
find that in Nala the ratio of vipulas is one-sixth, while in 
the Raghuvanga it is one-fourteenth (184 in Nala, 76 in 
Raghuvanqa). But this paucity of vipulas, though common 
to most classical writers, is not found in Magha (according 
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to * 

„ j.4A\ so that m itself it is no cnxeuuu v 

P* '* ‘ , s zinnias wives the general average (of 1-2 
The number of vipulas gives t e g &aes 

per cep t) sections of two 

helved and sometm.es nemiy <» ’ sho wjng from 

hundred verses (hem.st.chs) jn special oases 

fourteen to forty^ non^. ^5 ^ curved, some of which 

even greater di p P wjfo 0 ther elements may 

when taken into cons.deratoon ^ ^ Upt 

still be worth noting. _ gg ^ ihe following 

hhyto of N*nnc | “ of stands, in 44, 5 ft, the 

account, hanta te kathay^yami, ^ tale . Here 

weight of probable sexuon y ^ Tatio s3 | per cent, 

there are vipulas eno g whereas in the Skanda 

«— * of the ^^TLny But again, the list of 
tale there arc only j ows fourteen vipulas m 

Skanda’s foUower^ib ^ SoLstde shows fo*U* in 

£££?;££* « - "2 — 

has thirteen vipulas m twenty glokas, al ’ ^ 

5=££££gs=3 

SStSw — there ore hnt eight vip*. or less than 
8 Ehe nnmW ol *£ «“> '* » f *** 

Puranas, where obtains even greater freedom than m 

mT^ecIdly in the nice test of the fourth vrpula. Thu* 
epic, especiauy m ^ _ number in a thousand 

fifteen fourth vipulas is not a high . v 

Purauic verses, e. g., exactly this number is fou 7 

i In simple narrative mth no 2 S*toS 
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Parana, eh. 4-9, five hundred §lokas ; and in the epic section 
of £anti from the end of the prose in 243 to the end of 351 
(13,224-13,740). The Agni Parana has as many as fifty-seven 
fourth vipulas in the same number of verses, the first twenty 
chapters," five hundred and five clokas. But if we compare 
the use of the vipulas we see at once a striking difference in 
these passages. The epic selection has fifty second vipulas 
and thirty-two third vipulas; the Vayu selection, thirty-three 
second and fifty-one third; the Agni selection, twenty-six 
second and fifty third; withal, despite the carelessness in the 

last, which gives four cases of the second after and 

three of the third after m That is to say, even the 

late and careless Puranic style still inclines to the third instead 
of second vipula, which is the classical preference. If, how- 
ever, we revert to an older selection of the epic, we find, for 
instance, in the heart of the Bhagavad Gita (830-1,382), that 
the second vipula (in the same number of -verses, hemistichs, 
namely one thousand, which in all the examples now to be 
given is the number to be assumed) has twenty-nine cases and 
the third but eleven; that is, the proportion is not only 
reversed but is in very striking contrast both to the norm of 
the Ramayana and Raghuvafica on the one hand and the 
Puraijas on the other. Coincident with this is the further 
fact that, whereas Valmiki and Kalidasa have proportionally 
few first vipulas after diiambus, both epic selections above 
have more, first vipulas after diiambus than after any other 
combination ; while the Puranic specimens are quite classical 
in tJdn regi'vd the VSyr having only one-fourth, the Agni 
only one-third of all the first vipulas after diiambus. An ex- 
tract from the Anufjas&na Parvan of the epic, ql. 3,732—4,240, 
shows also an approach to the classical model (ten first 

vipulas after diir.mbus, twenty-three after m and 

each). The last ease has thirty-six second vipulas 
against fifty-four third vipulas and only seven fourth vipulas 
(whereas the Gita extract has twenty-two fourth vipulas). 1 

J The fire test?, Gita, Nak, Ante. F.; RSmSyana tr, 1-11. and Raghn? 
vanca ahovr as fourth vipulas (in 1000 verses) 22, 10, 7, 2, 0, respectively 

15 



A curious fact is, further, that, while this extract} oi me 
Anugasaxia, which is a medley on the gifts of cows, origin of 
gold, and other late stuff, has but seven fourth vipulas in five 
hundred §lokas, the following chapter on ^raddhas, the basis 
of which is old (rules expanded from Mann’s list of guests), 
has four in sixty §lokas. Another interesting fact is that the 
thousand verses which lead up to and follow after the extract 
from, the Gita given above, 495-880, 1,882-1,532 do not keep 
the ratio between the second and third vipulas, but approach 
the later norm, having an equal number of each vipuil. The 
Anugita itself contains only one-half as many irregular 
forms as does the Gita in the same amount of matter; 1 but 
following this the epic narrative is expanded in modern form, 
and here, where the subjects are the mountain festival, recapit- 
ulation of the Bharata war (xv, 61, 1), digging for buried 
treasure, Pariksit’s birth, demise, and restoration to life, loos- 
ing the white horse, and Arjuna’s renewed battles, the metre 
becomes almost classical., with scarcely a single violation of 
vipuia rules and with only five cases of' the fourth vipuia 
to the thousand verses. Compare for instance the vipulas in 
Raghuvamja, the Ramayana (iv, 1-11), and A§vamedhika 2 
Parv, 59-77, according to vipulas : 


The vipulas of the first thousand verses (hemiatichs) of Nak are, in their 
order, 91, 33, 50, 10 , Though modernized, the irregularities in Hals are 
antique : 3, 13, iva prabhara ; 12, 103, Mam nama ‘rimardauam {changed to 
daraaium) ; 16, 37, kalham ca bhrasta (?) jfiatibhyah ; 20, 18, tvam iva 
yanta {now era); in 12 , 55, and 91, vilapatim must be read (grammar is 
of no importance here, as will be shown below}. . 

1 They are three cases of the second vipuil after and 

respectively ; five and one each of the fourth vipuia after the same feet 
respectively. 

s The strictness here may be measured by the fact that there is only one 
case of final brevis in the second vipuil and only three in the first ; no case 
of second or third vipuia after any precedent foot save ^ _ \j __ (and only 
one of the fourth vipuia). Further, only one-third of the first vipulfa follow 
a diiambus. 
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Also in the first thousand hemistiohs of A§rama there are 
only four cases of the fourth vipula. Like Magha of the 
West, the Mausala, on the other hand, which treats of 
Dvaraka and was probably a clan-tale of the West, comes 
much nearer to the antique standard, having ten fourth 
vipulas in five hundred hemistiohs, three of them irregular, 
besides one further vipula irregularity (stz. 47, 182, 211, 253). 1 
It should be added too that, though (as just stated) there are 
four fourth vipulas in the first thousand hemistiohs of the 
fifteenth book, yet they are all found in the first seventy- 
seven verses, and from this point on there is not another case 
of fourth vipula for one thousand hemistiohs, which is as 
classical as Valmlki. This last selection is, in fact, almost 
precisely on the classical model, and differs from it anyway 

only in having two second vipulas after This 

would imply an acquaintance with the classical norm, which 
can perhaps scarcely be doubted, in the case of the writers 
who finally completed the poem. 

A very interesting example of how the antique will make 
the poet hark back to an older norm is given by the Sauptika. 
It will be remembered that this is almost pure narrative, but 
that at one point Qiva is addressed with a hymn and his 
demons are briefly described. This occurs just at the middle 
of a selection like those above of one thousand hemistiohs. 
Now up to this point there is no fourth vipula at all, but 
with the hymn and names come five fourth vipulas within 
thirty-five Qlokas. Then the narrative is resumed, and till 
the end of the thousand hemistiohs appear only three more. 
Some smaller points here also deserve attention. The num- 

1 In the next Parvan, there are four fourth vipula® in' two hundred verses, 
hut three are at the "beginning and in three successive hemistichs, and of 
these, two are forced by proper names. That proper names are quite impor- 
tant may be shown by the catalogue at the beginning of the Harivaii§a, 
where the names force up the fourth vipula to twelve (seven of these being 

in nom. prop.), and a third vipula occurs after ^ (in a name) ; as 

contrasted with the next thousand verses, where there are only four fourth 
vipulas. Bhavisya, partly owing to imitation of Gita and Smrti, partly to 
Hanaes, has nine in its first thousand verses. 
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ber of first and second vipulas with caesura after the fifth is 
double that of those with caesura after the fourth, and there 
is only one first vipula, and no second vipula, with final brevis. 


h out of fifty-four in all. Thus from every point of 

view the same result is obtained. The little Parvan is com- 


hfo doubt this parisamkhya philosophy is tiresome reading, 
but as it is even more tiresome to obtain the facts than to 
glance at them, I shall beg the reader to have patience while 
I give the results of a few more reckonings, since I believe 
they are not without a certain value. What I want to show 
is that the treatment of the fourth vipula goes hand-in-hand 
with that of other factors involving a more or less refined 
style, but not necessarily with all of them. I will take as 
my first illustration the tent-scene from Drona 72-84, and 
ib. 51-71, a group of apparently old stories on the “ sixteen 
kings that died” and allied tales. In the former there are 
four, in the latter twenty-one fourth vipulas to the thousand 
hemistiehs ; in the former there is but one slight irreg- 
ularity (m u , _uu_); in the latter there are six. 

But in the former there is one more second vipula than 
there is third; in the latter these stand thirty to forty- 
seven; while after diiambus in the former there are nine 
out of forty in all, and in the latter sixteen out of fifty-five 
in all. In other words, in the last test there is scarcely 
any difference, but in that of second and third vipulas 
such evidence of antiquity as is furnished at all by this 
test is in favor of the former, whereas in the other tests it 
is in favor of the latter specimen. I have not selected these 
specimens, however, to show that all these tests are use- 
less. On the contrary, I believe they may be applied, but 
all together and with constant reference to all other factors. 
The modifying factor here, for example, is that though the 
tales of the “ kings that died ” are undoubtedly old, yet they 
are told (or retold) in such modem careless Sanskrit that 
final i is here kept short not only before hr but even before 
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vy. It is not enough then to say that a story in Drona or 
Anu<jasana is “undoubtedly old,” because perhaps it smacks 
of antiquity or even is found in a Buddhist record. It is not 
the age of the story hut the age of the form in which it is 
couched that marks the age of the literature. This specimen, 
for example, enumerates earth’s islands as eighteen in num- 
ber, a sure mark of lateness, but here supported by other 
data. Another extract from Drona, an ordinary battle-scene, 
adhy. 92-100, has, to be sure, thirteen fourth vipulas, but the 
vipulas, in their order, run 44, 14, 87, 13, with not a single 
irregularity of any sort, while only ten of the forty-four are 
after diiambus ; in other words, as clean a scheme as might be 
met in Yalmiki, except for the fourth vipula, and even here 
eight of the thirteen are iu proper names. Less classic in 
appearance, but stall far removed from the free epic type, 
is the passage dealing with the deaths of Bhuri§ravas and 
Jayadratha (vii, 141-143, not quite a thousand verses), im- 
portant because of its mention of Valmiki, 143, 67. Here 
the vipulas run 43, 33, 18, 11 (four of these in nom. prop.), 
with three irregular forms of the second vipula! A fourth 
of the first vipulas follow iambus. On the other hand, in the 
death of Drona and the following scene, vii, 190-198 = 8,695- 
9,195, -only one-sixth of the first vipulas follow iambus and 
there are no certain exceptions. The scheme of vipulas is 
here 30, 28, 43, 9 (two in nom. prop.), that is, a more modem 
preponderance of third vipulas. Several other features show 
modem touches. Thus in 192, 7 , Budrasye ’va hi kruddhasya 
is either a very careless vipula or contains an example of the 
Puranic licence (taken from Prakrit) of short vowel before 
kr ; while in the same passage, §1. 13, e§o or esa hi parsato 
vxrah, we have to choose between careless sandhi or careless 

metre. In 190, 38, the antiquity of w ^ is in an inherited 

name, Jamadagnih, where, as in similar cases, the old licence 
persists even into Puranic wirings. 1 2 In 195, 44, kadarthl- 

1 In 146, 7, occurs the rare combination \j w, v v v — * The read- 

ing of C. 6,245 = 146, 92 is vicious, and is corrected in B. 

2 Names, formulae, and numerals often retain this licence, e- g-, Tfaya? ca. 
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Vrtva is a late phrase, and hi 191, 37, the stereotyped man- 
UL itU in number (the earlier epic havrng 
fourteen). Here, then, the vipulas (110 in number, slight y 
below the average) do not badly represent the jnod of the 
selection, which is a worked-over piece, intended to save the 
heroes from blame, and is often incongruous with the^st® 

the epic; as in the humbug of the war-car “not touching the 

around hitherto.” When Yudhistbira tells a he his ear drops 
£ the earth for the first time! But “hitherto there has 
been no mention of this conscientious chariot, which here is 
represented as having floated just above the earth. 

In Kama we may compare the thousand verses of 18-9, 
where there is late battle-action (gmja for jya for example), 
with the five hundred fifty verses of old tales in 33-34. Each 
has seven fourth vipulas, though one is only half the length 
of the other. In Sabha the interest centres on the gambling- 
scene, certainly the kernel of the old tale. Here, u, '•> or 
a thousand verses, there is the greatest number of fourth 
vipulas (thirty-six, nine of F^h are in proper names) and 
the most irregular forms ; three cases of a third vipula afte 
spondee, one case of a prior pada ending in iambus, tyo cases 
of the “ fifth ” vipula, one case of first vipula after a 

brevis, besides six cases of ordinaiy exceptions .(second 
vipula not after y_^-), all of which remove the piece far 
from the almost classical norm found in some of the eases 
given above. It is in fact Puranie. 1 Of course the scene is 
Lense and editing; but I opine that no poet who had once 
learned to walk the straight and narrow way of the later 
stylists would ever get so excited ■m to use thirty-six fourth 

*ii 349, 78; daca devSh, Ag. P. xvii, 6. The same cause induces the fourth 
vipula in many ? cases of the Ramayana. Por example, the only fourth vipula 
in the $rst thousand verses of B. ill, vIlkMnas&h jalakhilyah»0 . % 

i Compare for instance the 606 glokas or 1010 verses m the first twenty 
chapters of the Agni Purina, where the vipulas in their order are*. 26,60 
57, with six irregular second vipulas (not after iambus); five third vipulas 
not after iambus; and only nineteen of the fifty-seven fourth vipulas after 
iamb us. The first Vipula in the gambling-scene is run up by the repetition 
of one phrase. They are in order, to (odd), 34, 61, 36. 
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vipulas in a thousand verses ! Besides, there are other pas- 
sages almost as dramatic. If we compare the Jatugjha and 
four hundred verses of the Hidimba stories, which together 
make about a thousand verses, we find eleven fourth vipulas, 
half of which are in proper names, only one case of a third 
vipula not after m and three ordinary exceptions in the. 

case of the second vipula. The Klcaka in Virata is also a 
lively scene, which with a slight addition of circumjacent 
verses contains a thousand verses (325-825), and here the 
vipulas are in order, 42, 24, 52, 6, with no unusual exceptions 
and only three ordinary exceptions in the second vipula; 1 
while five of the six fourth vipulas are in proper names and 
in the title rajaputfl. 

But since it may be objected that'the subject matter is after 
all the essential factor, I will compare a philosophical section 
where the matter is that of the Bhagavad GitS, for example 
<j!inti, adhy. 811 and following for one thousand verses. Here 
the vipulas in their order are: 

Gita, 88 29 11 22 

9§nti, 50 31 29 ' 8 

Compare R. iii; 1-16, 60 83 31 1 

It will be seen that the extract from (Snti is almost on a 
metrical* par with the ordinary narrative of the Bamayana 
(1010 verses). But further, of the three cases of fourth 
vipula in Qanti, one is in a proper name and there are no 
anomalous forms of unusual character, and only two ordinary 
exceptions (second vipula), while the Gita has a dozen irreg- 
ularities of all kinds (including 44 fifth vipulas ”). I niay add 
to these specimens the instructive' opening of Udyoga, where 
for nearly two hundred §lokas there is epic narrative followed 
by the old tale of Nahusa and Indra. The vipulas, for one 
thousand hemistichs, are here 55, 25, 46, 10, respectively, but 
nine of the ten are in the old tale, adhy. 9 ff., §1. 227, the 
other one being in a proper name. In the old-style didactic 

1 By ordinary exceptions I mean cases where the second vipula does not 
follow 'an iambus. Whhhfhh-h 



ix fourth 


ITvSh. ih sustained by other facto*. But it «sm 

o me, ml have said, that it is not to 

aore modem authorship in the case of a ^tamed i , - — ■ 

,f style. Even in eases where the data are not oi mi extreme 
iharacter I think it is legitimate to questKm w^at^ 
nmtive refinement is not of significance. iW x? 

rZmS mm. of Cdyoga, 119-W3 (4,000-4,530). tom 
■he subject-matter of the selection is toe BJiaga^^ana. 
Nothing in the account seems antique; on the contrary, the 
whole story appears on the surface to be a late addition. ow, 
*oing beneath the surface, we find that the vipulas are m older 
18, 23, 39, 13, but that eight of the last are m P«>P® r na “**®* 
The collateral evidence agrees with the two factors nere 
shown (preponderance of third vipula over ^ond, Compaq 
live scarcity of fourth vipula); for of toe forty-eight only 
twelve are after iambus; of the twenty-three, nineteen are 
after iambug; while of the four ordinary exceptions (after 

w ) two are in the same phrase, yatha Bhismali ^anta^ 

navah; the third vipula is perfectly regular or has , at most 
one exception, manena bhragtah svargas te (though,, as a 
matter of fact, there cannot be much doubt that we have here 
the late light syllable before bhr) ; the fire fourth vipulas not 
in proper names are ah. after iambus except one, contained in 
an hereditary phrase, ega dharmah kgatiiyanam. Here then, 
though there is not the striking classical smoothness foundm 
parts of the pseudo-epic, the few fourth vipulas agree with the 
other data in marking the piece as rather refined, perhaps 
modern, when compared with the oldest epic style. 

When, however, the data are contradictory, as often 
happens, we may imagine a rehandling, as in the suspected 1 
Narayana exploitation in §anti, from the end of the prose m 
i Compare Biihler in Indian Studies, No. ii, p- 62. 
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the end of 351, about a thousand verses, 18,224 13,740, 
tC*e of is in order 80 50, 82, 15, fcty- 

Tne of the eighty being after iambus ; with five cases of ureg- 
Z It ! \ ipula ami perfectly regular third vipula (save 
for a sliohtly neglected caesura, dharmapratisjhahetug ea). 
The fourth vipula here owes its large number solely to names, 
numbers, and an old phrase. Thus we find, not after iambus, 
7Z yajiie vartamane (like the regular phmetasmm 
yuddhe vartamane); Vasudevam (second foot); Sam^yam 
Yogam Pancaratram; Sankhyayogam (second foot) ; Paaca- 
ratram (second foot); Yaikhanasah phenapebhyah ; Sarva- 
krechram (name of vrata); astadanstrau ; leaving two cases, 
durviifieyo duskara§ ca and jayamanam (as second foot) 
aft^-r ^ ; with five more after iambus. 

Rather a striking example of the mixture of styles is given 
hi ix 48, where India and the jujube-girl are concerned. 
This ’is plainly interpolated with a 9 iva parody,_ Compare, 
for instance, prlto 'smi te «dbhe bhaktya tapasa myamena ^ 
in the India dialogue, with §1. 45 (in the mt ierpoton), pnto 
‘smitava dharmajfie tapasa niyamena ca. Now the _ original 
Indra tale has fifteen vipulas in the first thirty odd verses, 
l^hetLe number of gloka* - the following <?- parody 

Xtat mltfSmembered that some rather modem 
selections am interspersed with old mateml. to the nx 
hundred odd Tomes of the 9aJmntala 

the style is modem to a certain extent, the firs p S 

^ — after ^ tMn after spond ? 
ordinary exception occurring m the second vip > 
there are no unusual anomalies. But the fy hTex- 

fourth vipnlas, which is not a refined ratio and may be ex 
plained only partly by the presence of Dhama^ta matered, 
Ldi sthitah tamasaksi, bhfiryam pat* scmpnmsya (Mann 
ix, 8). In my opinion the episode is old, but, lie many 
Soil Wes ta L epic, it has bee. matter > - ^ 
present shape is not so-old as the vui5a and Ya^ti epmodffi 
following, where there are as many fourth vipulas and mo 
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anomalies. This episode has recently been made the subject 
of an interesting study by Dr. Wintemitz, 1 who believes that 
it is of very doubtful antiquity, because it is lacking in the 
Southern manuscript examined byhim and because the knot 
is untied by a “divine voice,” instead of by a ring. One 
point not noticed by Dr. Winternitz must be remembered, 
however, namely that the Harivanga recognizes the episode 
and cites from it, apropos of the “divine voice,” 2 so that it 
existed in the present version, if not in its exact form, before 
the Harivahqa was added to the poem ; though I should not 
deny on that account that it was of doubtful antiquity. 

1 think I have now shown sufficiently that the different 
parts of the epic cannot revert to one period, still less to one 
poet, and will leave this fliinute analysis with a repetition of 
the statement that, whereas the parts already cited clearly 
reveal more styles ‘than we may attribute to one age or man, 
occasional freedom of style in respect of vipulas does not in 
itself indicate antiquity ; but when all the elements agree in 
refinement, this sustained refinement certainly- points to a dif- 
ferent environment and may imply that some parts of the epic 
are later than others. There is a refined style and there is a 
careless style, but the latter is late Furanie as well as antique, 
and mere carelessness proves nothing beyond the fact that the 
poet either did not know or did not regard classical rules. 
On the other hand, even the careless Pnranic writers gener- 
ally show a greater number of first. vipulas after spondee than 
after iambus and more third- than second vipulas. When, 
therefore, even these rules are not upheld and we find besides 
other irregularities, such as the three'cases of the fifth vipula 
in the Gita, we may rest assured that the writer was rehand- 
ling material more antique than that of other passages. I say 
rehandling, because the Gita has clearly been rewritten by a 
modernizing hand, as is shown not only by the circumstance 
already noticed that the heart of the poem differs in style 
from its beginning and. ending, but also, for example, by the 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1898, pp. 67 and 136 ft 
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fact that in Gita, 12, 15 we read yasman no ’dvijate lokah, a 
metrically bettered form of yada ca ’yam na bibheti, a phrase 
found intact in other parts of the epic. 1 

The usual epic §loka, apart from occasional variations, 
differs, as I have said, from the classical model most conspicu- 
ously in vipula licence ; as will clearly be seen at a glance 
on comparing the normal epic forms with the classical in the 
following tables, where is given first the average epic usage: 


First Foot 

Second Foot 


v/yuk 

— W \J hd. 


— . _ hd 

V — 

passim 

passim 

passim 

passim 

V 

• 

passim 

common 

rare 

common 

&£.\J mmm 

passim 

common 

sporadic 

common 


and then the forms permitted and almost never exceeded in 
Kalidasa (“ common ” here means not unusual yet not passim) : 


First Foot 

Second Foot 


uuv/ — 

W V-* 

— » ^ 

— — 

Sr £ — V/ — 

common 

passim 

passim 


Ss£ - 

passim 

! 




M \J 

passim 





1 Per contra, in the Sanatsujata Parvan, v, 46, 26, yatho ’dapane mahati is 
a metrical improvement on Gits, 2 , 46, ySvan artha udapSne. Other later 
features in the GltS are the long sentences already referred to ; *tke sporadic 
intrusion of the MSyS doctrine (discussed above in Chapter Three), and per-^ 
hapB also the recognition of the Vedanta Sutra. 



Abbreviations : p, passim ; c, quite common ; r, rare ; s, very rare, sporadic. 
The interrogation marks indicate doubtful cases, for which the illustrations 
{as numbered in the table) must be consulted in Appendix B. For the corre- 
sponding table of tristubh forms, see below. 

1 For the few exceptions to these much more restricted forms of the 
Bamayana, see Jacobi's Bamayana. There is to this uniformity not a single 
exception, for example, in the two thousand hemistichs found in B. iii, 1-16; 
iy, 1-11. Final brevis is rare in the second, but not in the first, E. vipula. 
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The usual Ramayana gloka agrees with this later scheme, 
except in admitting sporadic cases of the fourth vipula after 
an iambus . 1 

But, to get a comprehensive notion of the epic ?loka, in its 
rarer forms as well as in its normal or average appearance, 
one must contrast these tables with the next, which gives, I 
believe, about all the Bharata combinations for the prior 
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Midway between the classical and the normal Bharata gloka 
stands that of the Ramayana. The latter does not admit 
many forms found in the Maha bharata. Some of these are 
older, some are later. But in its aberrations from the subse- 
quent type of the classical writers the Mahabharata is much 
freer than the Ramayana ; freer not only in admitting' other 
types of gloka than those found in the Ramayana, but also in 
the way of handling glokas common to both epics. The gloka 
of the Upanlshads (Katha, Kena, Tga) admits as prior padas, 

id w — \j — \j ~~ 

id _ kj w — w — 

— kj — 

KJ \J _ . 

sj 



W 

Quite so free the Mahabharata gloka is not, but it admits 

here and there as second foot and wv , and as 

first foot, __ w v— , which is also found as- first foot of the 
second pada. So free as this the Ramayana is not. From the 
occurrence of these freer forms we are entitled, however, to 
say only that the Mahabharata is occasionally freer in its 
gloka-foot than is the Ramayana, But it is generally freer, 
and much freer, in the non-observance of vlpula rules. This 
u characteristic stamp ” of the Mahabharata, as Professor 
Jacobi calls it, 1 in distinction .from the Ramayana, is one that 
it shares to a great degree, as I have said above, p. 79, with 
the early Buddhistic and Upanishad gloka, which is so wide 
a province that the explanation given by Professor Jacobi 
seems to me to be inadequate. 

Yet if, as I think, the gloka of the Ramayana shows that It 
is in its present form not only more refined (which is con- 
ceded) but also later than parts of -the Mahabharata, the latter 
no less is later than the Ramayana in other parts. There are 
five sorts (perhaps stages) Of gloka reflected in epic and pre- 


— w vy 

\j \j 

v> 


J Gurupujakaumudl,!*. 53* 
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epic literature (besides its parent Vedic anustubh). The first 
is the free gloka of the Upanishadsi The second is the less 
free, but still unrefined, gloka of certain parts of the Mahabha- 
rata. The third is the current Bharata gloka. The fourth is 
the gloka found in parts of the pseudo-epic, a gloka which 
stands on a par with the gloka • of the Ramayana. The fifth is 
the continuous iambic gloka, •which is found only in the 
Mahiibharata and is certainly later than other epic forms of 
gloka. Nearly forty stanzas of this type, consisting of iambs 
only (allowing final aneeps), that is, ove: six hundred succes- 
sive iambs — evidently a late tour de force — occur in xii, 322, 
33-71, written by a poetaster who presents old ideas in a new 
style, 1 as in this specimen: 

pura vrka bhayamkara manusyadehsgocarah 
abhidravanti sarvato yatag ca punyagliane 
pura hiranmayan nagSn 2 nirlksase 'drunfirdhani 
na matrpuf rab&ndhava na saihstutah priyo janah 
anuvrajanti samkate vrajantam ekap&tinam 
yad eva karma kevalam purSkrtam gubkagiibham. 
tad. eva putra sartkikam bhavaty amutra g.mohatah 
iha ’gnisfiryavayavah gariram agritils trayah 
ta eva tasya saksino bhavanti dharmadarginah 

So far as I have observed, although the prior pada may end 

either in w or in the union of both in one 

gloka is unknown to the epic. This is a combination of one 
freedom with another. The forms, therefore, were felt as 
liberties and consequently were not multiplied in narrow com- 
pass. Such glokas, however, are found in the early style, and 
even the Mahabhasya gives us a sample, apparently from 
some defunct epic source, where one prior pada is aharahar 
nayamano and the following is Vaivasvato na trpyati. 3 This 

... 2 Found, for example, In the VedlntasSra of SadSnanda: satattvato 'ny- 
utMpmtM vikara it y udlritah, 162, etc. For the single pada, 'diiambic prior, 
nm vil, 55, 49, cited below under Biiambus. A single pada of this sort is both 
Vedic and Pur&nic. 

2 See Proverbs and Tales in the Sanskrit Epics, A. X Phil., voi xx f p. 24. 

s Cited by Weber, Indiscbe Studien, voL xiivp, 483. 
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may indicate that our epic has been metrically refined ; other- 
wise we should perhaps find in it the same freedom. Notice- 
able also, I may say in view of the paragraph below on the 
posterior pada, is the absence of any certain case of a hemi- 
stich ending like the prior pada in This Gatha form 

is found in the examples from the Bhasya (compare, for 
instance, ratrim ratrim smarisyanto ratrim ratrim ajanantah 1 ) ; 

but the utmost freedom of the epic is v _ at the end of 

a hemistich, except in the semi-prose example given below 
(on the Diiambus) ; a circumstance that makes it impossible 
to believe that the epic in its present form is older than the 
second century B. c. 


The Posterior Pada of the 9 w>ka.. 

Owing to the prevailing diiambic close- of the hemistich 
there is little variety in the posterior pada. The first foot 
may have (sporadically) any one of seven forms, that is, with 
the exception of the unique opening of the prior pada in pro- 
eeleusmaticus, the first foot of the posterior pada may be 
identical with any of those of the prior pada. The second 

foot is a diiambus, or sporadically v_, and w 

(doubtful). 


i’msx Foot. 


! 

% 

& 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


. w _ v 
1'— v-/ v-/ 


Second Foot. 


regular 

j \j IzL 

sporadic 


-3 


Of these forms, the first three and the fifth occur also as 
prior padas (with diiambic close). The seventh form is 
avoided because it is the jagatl measure ; but in general three 
final iambs are avoided. The first form is an oddity. Illus- 
trations of all the forms of prior and posterior padas will be 
found in Appendix B. The rules for this pada are given 
below. ■ 


* Webet, loc. eit, p. 485. 


mam 
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Of the forms of the first foot (third of -the hemistich), 
all except Nos. 1 and 7 are found passim in b^h epes; * 
the forms of the second (fourth) foot, mth rare & 

only the diiambus is found. The commonest ■form, me Jos 
2 and S (ending in spondees). After the brsc vipula both 
of these are equally common and each is about trace as 
frequent as No. 4, and from two to four tunes as common 
as No. 5 (final trochees). No. 6, ending m a pymac, is 
sometimes surprisingly frequent after thrs vipula; but at 
other times is lacking for whole test-sectionS of a thousa 
verses. After the second vipula, which usually ends m an 
iambus, as after the first vipula (also iambic), Nos. 2 and o 
are favorites; No. 3 being perhaps a little more frequent. 
Here Nos. 4, 5, 6, are much less common; No. 6, however, 
is rarest of all. After the third vipula, No. 2 sometimes 
yields in frequency to No. 3; but in other sections this foot 
still holds its own, and as in the former examples is even 
twice as common as . other combinations, though it practi- 
cally repeats the vipula, -, ^ • Ke , re Nos ' 4 

and 5 are about on. a par, sometimes only a third as^ com- 
mon as No. 2, sometimes more frequent, with No. 8 half 
as common as Nos. 4 and 6» After the vipula, how- 

ever, No. 6 is as common as any other, sometimes slightly 
in excess, with the others about on a par; No. 4 being per- 
haps the rarest. - 

Such varying ratios are not worth tabulating. They show 
that while the posterior pada is not absolutely uninfluenced 
by the form of the prior, yet the determining factor is rather 
the inevitable presence of the former’s diiambus, since the 
only marked choice is for spondees before it, as in the first 
pada before an iambus (pathya). The other cases, reveal 
merely a shifting predilection for one of several forms, all 
of which are used pretty freely, the strongest influence of 
the preceding vipulas being simply that the usual prefer- 


i For example in one text case of a thousand versos, there were - Are 
cases of No. 2 f four each of Nos. 4 and 5; and two of No. 6. 1st another, 
nine of No. 2 ; eleven each of Nos. 4 and 5 ; four of No. 6. 
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ecce for a spondee before the final diiambus is changed into 

a natural aversion after a spondaic vipula, or 

_ v , but this is what might have been predicated in 

advance. After pathyas one foot is as permissible as another. 
Occasional variations here are of even less significance than 
in the ease of precedent vipulas. 

As all the forms of the prior and posterior padas may 
have syllaba anceps, both initial and final, each pada may 
appear in four forms. 1 Not to speak of the important modi- 
fications introduced by a varying caesura, the syllabic com- 
binations resulting from joining any one of the four lands of 
each form of the posterior pada with any one of the four 
kinds of each form of the prior pada. results in a large num- 
ber of possible verse (hemistich) forms ; while, since any 
form of the first hemistich may be united with any form of 
the second hemistich — to take only the commonest eighteen 
forms of prior pada 2 and the five current forms of posterior 
pada — the resultant variations in the form of the verse (hemi- 
stich) are 1440; in the case of the whole stanza (§loka), 
2,073,600; 

§lokas (the present one in the Calcutta edition contains 
96,739 §lokas) and never repeat the same metrical stanza. 
Despite this latitude, however, the poets are not at all shy 
of repeating the same syllabic hemistich in juxtaposition, 
showing that they were indifferent to the vast possibilities 
before them and cared for caesura more than for syllables. 
Thus Nala v,-45b-46a: 

DamayantyS. saha Halo vijabSra ’maropamah 
janay&masa ca Halo Bamayantya mahamanah 

1 In explanation of the number of examples in Appendix B, I would say 
i hat, for the sake of showing the truth of this anceps theory,! have given the 
four forms, syll&ba anceps at both ends of the pada, 

2 That is, the first six pathyas, the first four forms of the first and second 
vipulas respectively, the first form of the third vipula, and the first three forms 
of the fourth vipula. These, by the way, are the forms “ approved” by mod- 
em native scholars, according to Brown, Prosody, p. 6. 
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'v : : 12i® IDIiaailJ^ 

The rule of diiambic cadence appears to be violated in the 
epic. Far from regarding this as an archaism on the part 
of epic poets, one should recognize in such cases only a 
P uranic licence or adaptation of the Gat-ha freedom con- 
spicuous in all popular and therefore loose composition. 
Not only is that rule for Sanskrit which allows a syllable 
to remain light before kr, pr, hr, hr, valid for the later epic, 
but the extended Prakrit licence is also found, whereby al- 
most any conjunct 1 may be treated for metrical purposes 
like a single consonant. Examples are found both in the 
Mahabharata and the later Eamayapa. For the latter epic, 
Jacobi, Das Ramayana, p. 25 ft, should be consulted, where 
axe given examples in br, pr, mr, ml, tr, hr, kl, and §r, e. g., 
Trim tu Ramasya prityartham, R. v, 53, 18 ; vinagayati trai- 
lokyam, ib. 1, 85, 13. From the Mahabharata (in the ap- 
pended illustrations of epic §loka forms) I have drawn 
several examples which are doubtful, because they may be 
regarded either as irregular (unusual) forms without this 
licence or regular forms with it. Such are da§a paSca ca 
praptani (No. 25); hate 8h!§me ca Drone ca (No. 22); 
sarva$auce§u Biahmena (No. 23); abhijanami brahmanam 
(No. 41 ); manena bhras|ah svargas te (No. 22); Rudrasye 
"va hi kruddhasya (No. 24). But further, in a few cases, 
§r also seem to leave 'the syllable light behind them, as in R. ; 
e. g., adyaprabhrti §rivatsah (Nos. 15, 26, 39). Nor are we 
aided as much as we should like to be, when, turning from 
these doubtful priors, we examine the posterior padas. For 
though at first it seems decisive that such a pada appears as 
putram ipsanti brahmanah, vii, 55, 21; to§ayisyaroi bhra- 
taram, viii, 74, 30 ; yet it is not quite settled whether we have 
here a syllable to be read light because, as in Greek, mute 
and liquid really make insufficient position, or whether the 
syllable is heavy but is allowed to stand for a light. For 
there are other eases where mute and liquid are not the 

1 Colebrooke, Essays, to! ii, p. 05, note (“any conjunct” in Prakrit). 
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components of the conjunct. First we have double semi- 
vowels, which ordinarily mate position, but fail to do so, 
for example, in vii, 55, 50, abhi ^vaitye ! tl vyaharan, which 
appears after a gloka with a diiambic prior pada (sa cen 
maxnara Srfijaya). So the syllable remains light before ech 
and ks and dv, or the metrical rule is violated. In the Rarna- 
yana and in the Mahabharata, cases of liquid and ks are found 
more rarely in tristubhs, but often enough to show that they 
are occasionally allowed. Thus in R. iii, 63, 6 b, °etya 
klegam (tristiibh). 1 In M. : 

viii, 37, 24 d, tyaktva prSnan anuyasyaml Dronam 
xii, 73, 7 a-b, yada hi 4 brahma prajahatl ksatram 
ksatram yada va prajahatl brahma 
xii, 319, 89 b, sarve nityam vyaharante c£ brahma 

In sum, the eases where this licence may be assumed for 
the later epic style 3 are before dr, br, bhr, mr, kr, pr, kl, tr, 
gr, .hr, ty, vy, gy, dv, cch, ks. For dv, compare striyag ca 
kanyag ca dvijag ca suvratSlj, iv, 37, 33 ; avartanani catvari 
tatha padmanx dvadaga, xiii, 107, 26 ; for cch, yugesv isasu 
chatresu, vii, 159, 36, where the texts avoid the third vipula 
by writing eh for cch. But whenever a short syllable is needed 
before cch it is got by dropping c (sometimes in one text, 
sometimes in another). For ks, ca ksxyate, xii, 343, 87 ; 
ranablhtac e£ ksatriyah, vii, 73, 39 (apparently an interpo- 
lated passage) ; exactly as we find the same licence hi Vayu 
Purana, viii, 155, where the gloka ends °sS ksatriyan, or as 
ib. v, 28, we find the common licence before br, lokan srjati 
brahmatve. For gy, see below on the trktubh scolius ; mr, 
ml, ty, tr, I have' not found in the Mahabharata. They 
seem to belong to the latest parts of the Ramayana. 

1 Jacobi, Bam. p. 27, gives cases from the later B. In G. v, 28, 5, na tyajet 
(B. correct r. 1.) ; G. ii, 27, 24, tvaya saharn (B. correct v. L). 

2 This section is free ; but in xii, 202, 22 b, there is an upajati group where 

we find tad evtt pratyadadate svadehe { being demanded). 

8 Examples of regular (heavy) position before mute and liquid are found- 
everywhere, e. g., ix, 17, 41, 43, 44, 47, 51, 52 ; xii, 63, 8, 27 ; 64, 16, 18, etc. 
This is the rule; failure to make position or neglect of quantity is the excep- 
tion and is characteristic rather of the later epic, as shown by the examples 
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We may, I think, assume that the liberty in respect of 
liquid and consonant was first introduced into epic Sanskrit, 
and that then in the later epic this was extended, with Gatha 
freedom, to eases where the precedent syllable cannot be light, 
but is reckoned so. Therefore, while the early epic has only 

diiambic close, the later epic (like the Puranas) admits v _ 

as an equivalent; not of course generally, but sporadically, 
where the writer is late and careless, as is indicated by the 
character of the sections where such illegitimate freedom is 
found. So in the tristubh scolius, there are a few cases of 
careless writing where a heavy syllable stands in the place 
of a light one. To say that this heavy syllable is light be- 
cause it ought to be, is misleading. The weight may be 
ignored, as in Prakrit (though there mutilation explains 
much that appears of this nature), but it must exist. Even 
the Greek poets occasionally pretended that a heavy sylla<- 

ble was light. In fine, must be admitted as an 

occasional fourth foot of the hemistich, though it is avoided 

whenever possible. 1 For the foot w , I have only the 

hemistich etae chrutva tu Kauravyah yibim pradak§inam 
.krtva, iii, 194, 7, but this is apparently fin accidental verse 
in a prose narration. 

Poetic Licence. 

In general, however, while the epic poets are here and there 
rough and uncouth in their versification, the normal epic style 
sacrifices a good deal to what is regarded as good metrical 
form. Such a sacrifice, which culminates in the classical rule 
that one may use b&i for bean (masa for masa) if one only 
follows the metrical norm, is found most clearly exemplified 
in this very case of the diiambic close; a proof that the diiam- 
bus was regarded in general as obligatory. 2 But it is also to be 
noticed in the observance of preferred vipula forms at the sac- 

1 Its restitution in Prajna ii, 6, rco yajunei samani, yafriah ksatram [ca] 

brahma ca, is least probable. ' 

2 Compare even in the Rig Veda the regular Irregularity of yavisttiiam, 
for yavigtham, for the sake of the diiambus ; and see now m article by Pro* 
feasor Bloomfield on this rery point, JAGS. xxi. p. 60f£ 
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rifice of (Sanskrit) grammatical accuracy. There are, indeed, 
eases where word-structure appears to be needlessly sacrificed ; 
but the vast majority of cases in which Sanskrit grammar is 
violated have to do with metrical necessity or predilection. 

As already stated, the most frequent cause of such violation 
is the well-nigh obligatory diiambus at the close of a verse, as 
in phullam Gomatx-tlrajam, iv, 17, 12. The diiambie rule, as 
ordinarily stated, is included in this presentment of §loka re- 
strictions : “ The second, third, and fourth syllables of a pos- 
terior pada should not form a tribrach, anapasst, or amphi- 
macer, and the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth syllables should 
make a diiambus or second paeon, while the tribrach and 
anapaest rule apply also to the prior pada.” Obviously, in the 
posterior pada, the tribrach rule, forbidding 

iai UO \J O — . \J H. 

is to avoid a succession of four or five short syllables ; while 
the anapaest and amphimacer rule, forbidding 

HHu — \j \j^L 

is. to avoid the (jagatl) close of three final iambs. The rule 
then for the even pada is simply: Posterior padas must end 
with diiambs, but must not end with triiambs, and must not 
contain a proceleusmaticus. 

The following examples illustrate how secondary is San- 
skrit grammar to this metrical rule: ya§ ca §unyam upasate 
(for upaste), 1 v, 38, 89 ; na sma pa§yama laghavat, vii, 146, 5 
(necessarily present) ; bharyayai gaeehati vanam, R. ii, 32, 8; 
setihase cS chandasi, xiii, 111, 42 ; kathakhyayikSkarikah, ii, 
11, 36, and svadha ca svadMbhojinam, R. vii, 23, 23 ; yatha 
hi kurute raja prajas tam anuvartafe, 2 R. vii, 43, 19; madhuni 
dronamatrani bahubliih paxigrhyate, R. v, 62, 9 (not in G.) ; 
apakrSmat, ix, 11, 62. , : : y ' f 

1 So we find at the end of a tristubh pada, upasate yah, iii, 5, 19b. ^ Less 
common is the second person, moksadharmam npasase, xii, MB, 15. 

2 This is .simply -a case of' sacrifice to metre by a pedant who imitates 
Mann viii, 175, where prajas tam anuvartante is the close of a prior pada. 
Another form of this proverb, by the way, is shown in E. ii, 109, 9: yadvrttah 
eanti raj anas tadvrttah santi hi prajah (Spr. 1,643, 1,652, 5,768} 
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These examples comprise different classes, where, ^metri 
causa, are changed (a) the conjugation or mode; (b) the 
temporal termination; <c) the feminine participle; (d) the 
euphonic rule; (e) the gender; (f) the syntactical combma- 
tion; 1 (g) length of roobvowel and other sporadic cases. 

Of these, by far the commonest are irregularities m the 
temporal termination, and in the ending of the feminine par- 
ticiple. Of these two, the usual changes are the substitution 
of preterite for present endings and atl for less often, 

present for preterite and' anti for The participial change 
is the commonest of all, and what is most important is that 
scarcely any of the irregular participial stems are irregular 
from any other cause than that of metrical preference, and 
the greater number are fashioned simply to give dnambus at 
the end of the hemistich. I lay especial stress on this because 
in the lists of such changes occasionally published either no 
weight at all has been laid on the motive of the change, or 
the motive has been only incidentally acknowledged, or thirdly 
the lists have been made with reference to the class of the 
participle, as if the conjugation were especially important. 2 
The only thing of importance, however, is the metre. What 
has been lost sight of, or not seen, is that not only the obvi- 
ous diiambic rule but also the vipula preferences come strongly 
in play, especially in the Ramayana. A, few examples will 
illustrate this. 

First for : the dnambus: ca ’nyam gatim apa$yati, R. vi, 47, 
10; kurarlm iva vagatim, Nala, 11, 20; so elsewhere in Mbh., 
abhilapsati, ciklrsati, nadayati, aveksatl, anvesatl; and in 
Ram., parigarjatf, yaeatl, anudliavati, janayati mama,, etc. 
Likewise in the verbal ending : adho gacchamS medinim, i, 
13, 18; duhkham prapsyamS darunam, ix, 59, 30; ynfidhe 
kim kurm&te priyam, ix, 32, 62 ; kathadraksyamE tarn purlm, 

1 See below, on dialectic Sanskrit. 

2 At the same time I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the follow- 
ing lists as collections of material: For four books of the Kamiyana, 
Bohtlingk, Berichte d. philol. histor. Classe d. Konigl. Sachs. Gesell. d* Wiss. 
1887, p. 218 ; Boltzmann, Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharata. 
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R. ii, 47, 11 ; na ca pa§yam& Maithillm, R. iv, 50, 15 ; 56, 13. 
Compare also the striking example in R. ii, 91, 59: nai ’va 
’yodhyam gamisyamo na gamisyamS Dandakan. These ordi- 
nary irregularities might be exemplified with hundreds. 1 
Other eases are less frequent ; but to the same cause is due 
the close of hemistichs in tav akurv&tam, i, 176, 9; the fre- 
quent change of voice, as in svargam lhanti nityacah, vii, 
71, 14; the change of vowel-length in upakr&nat, apakramat, 
parakramet, vii, 54, 58; ix, 11, 47; 11, 62; xii, 140, 25; so 
'pi niskrSman, R. iv, 50, 9; Laksmivardhanah (passim) and 
the frequent loss of augment. 2 * * * * * One of the most striking 
verbal changes is in na bibhyati for na bibheti in i, 75, 53 ; na 
bibhyase, R. iii, 46, 30. 

The other Half of the rule for the posterior pada is kept by 
avoiding three iambs and a succession of four breves, with a 
sacrifice of the normal quantity, in praeetaso da§a (so ex- 
plained in PW. s. v.); sakhiganavita, Mala, i, 24; na §rlr 
jaMti vai tanu^, xi, 25, 5 (jahanti for jahati, below); upa- 
sante mahaujasah, R. vii, 37, 19 (upasate in 20) and 21; 
ayatihitam ucyate, G. iii, 44, 11 ; and instead of adharayam 
(mahavratam), samadharam, R. vii, 13, 25. Compare also na 
svapami nigas tada, Mala, 13, 61, patois for svapimi ; and the 
middle draksyase vigatajvaram, ib. 12, 93, with draksyasi in 
92 and 95; draksyase surasattamam, v, 14, 5. 8 

In the prior pada, to avoid the anapaest the same form is 
used, draksyase devarajanam, v, 11, 24; the sandhi of eso hi 

1 One of tlie commonest cases is the substitution of sma for amah. This 
is found oftenest in the prior pada but also in the posterior, e. g., E. iv, 65, 11, 
anupraptah sma sampratam. 

2 Compare also the endings patnisu, prakr'tijanah, B. i, 37, 6; .'.42, 1; 

grhagrdhnSnam, B. vi, 75, 14, manyiinatn* ib* 15 (dirghabiiava arsalisays the 

scholiast) ; kopena *bhiparivrfcah, E. vii, 58 , 22 (below) ; anudaram, xiv, 46, 47. 

8 Here too belongs the use of the future imperative in ix, 25, 44, drakgya- 
dhvam yadi jivati, followed by yudhyadhvara sahitah sarve. Bohtlingk, loc. 

cit, denies to the epic a future imperative. The case 1 have cited, however. 
Is not in Holtzmann’s list {loc. cit. § 938), on which B, draws for his material, 

and it seems to me conclusive in favor of such a form (and meaning). Were 
it not for the breves the poet would have used pa$yat&, (not draksyatha), as 

is shown by yudhyadhvam and the general situation. 
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pargato virah, vii, 192, IS; the long vowels in P5JF 
abhyadravata, vii, 202, 59; grutavati nama vibho, is, 48,-; 
and the change of conjugation in dadanti vasudliam spintam, 
xiii, 62, 46. To avoid diiambus at the close of the prior paua 
we find, for the genitive, dadarga dvairatham tabbyam, vii, 98, 
26; the participial exchange noted above, kusumany apaem- 
vanti, R, iii, 42, 32; janantx, R. ii, 10, 35 and Mbh. i, 78, 6; 
and various sporadic irregularities in the^latter poem: pra- 
d g Treim.m akurvanta, viii, 72, 12 ; pusnamy ausadhayah sarvah, 
i 78* 40 ; Duryodhanam upasante, viii, 84, 12 ; gayanam samup- 
a’santi, vii, 72, 40 (so G. vii, 41, 2) ; valukam, pattibhih, etc., 
R. iii, 73, 12; iv, 25, 23; gaktibhih, R. vi, 71, 14. For a like 
reason, but to avoid a final minor Ionic, we find pagyate raja, 
R. vii, 32, 25; draksyase tatra, ib. 34, 10, etc. 

Less generally have been recognized irregularities due to 
vipulag. But here too Sanskrit grammar yields to the decided 
tendency to have an iambus or diiambus precede in three of 
the four forms and also to less marked tendencies. Even the 
patbya shows similar cases, though in this foot more latitude 
is allowed. But there often is, for example, in the pathya a 
decided preference for the opening rather than 

, and in accordance with this we find arditah sma 

bhrgam Rama, in R. iii, 10, 11, and agatah sma, ib. 15, 2; 
where sma must be for smah (in some cases this is doubtful). 1 
Of the vipulas, the third is naturally chiefly affected. In the 
last passage, for example, gl. 19, we read iha vatsyama Sau- 
mitre, which is changed as certainly for metrical reasons as 
are the similar cases in the diiambic ending. So in R. ii, 17, 
10; 40, 22, etc. So, too, loss of augment in sa pravigya ca 
pagyad vai ; the participle in -ant, tatha rudantlm Rausalyam, 
R. ii, 40, 44; duhkhany asahatl devi, R. ii, 12, 89; kacic 
cintayatl tatra, R. vii, 24, 11 (as opposed to sa eintayantl 
buddhya ’tha, Nala, 5, 12); and shortening of a long vowel, 
sapatnivrddhau ya me tvam, R. ii, 8, 26 ; pitur ingudipanya- 

1 In npasanta mabarajam, iv, 18, 16, the form is chosen not from any 
aversion v^but for variety, because this foot precedes in the same 

0oka, In R. i, 4, 4, agrliMm ( u Yedic ”) is merely an error. 
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kam, R« ii, 104, 8; so "mafavatisamkagam, R. to, 88, 4. The 
commonest form here is the sma just referred to : pitnnatyab 
sma bbadraia te ; krtapunyah sma bhadram te, R. I, 88, 8 ; ii, 
55, 12, So, adliarmam vidma Kakutstha asmin, R. vii, 68, 2. 
Offensive- is the heavy third vipula preceded by a succession 
of heavy syllables, and so we find : aho trptah sma bhadram 
te, R. i, 14, IT ; nfinam praptah sma sambhedam, E. ii, 54, 6 ; 
vyaktam praptah sma tam degam, ik 93, 7* 1 
The Mahabharata is not so strict in its vipula regulation, 
but even here we find the same condition of things, though in 
less careful observance. Thus, tvayy adhmali sma rijendxa, 
v, 8, 22; tvadadhlnah sma rajendra, xv, 8, 54; upagiksama te 
vrttam, xii, 16, 2 ; 2 ihai Va vasatl bhadre; Nala, 13, 66. Both 
texts, merely in accordance with the vipula rule or predilec- 
tion, have kim mam vilapatim ekam in Nala, 12, 55, and 91, 
which modern editors, sure of grammar but ignorant of metre, 
change to vilapantim (compare R. iv, 20, 22, kim main evam 
pralapatxm) ; evam vilapatim dinam, vii, 78, 86. Other 
examples are tato rudantim tam drstva, Nala, 16, 88 (as in 
R. vii, 80, 18, araja ? pi rudanti sa, to avoid the Ionic; but 
visamjnakalpaih rudafcim, vii, 78, 89, etc.) ; mam anusmarat! 
gete, viii, 44, 17 ; paitim anvesatim ekam, Nala, 12, 34. Most 
participial changes of this sort not due to the diiambus 
(avoided or sought) are due here as in the Ramayana to the 
natural disinclination to heap up long syllables and the grad- 

1 About half the cases of sma for smah are due to metre. This word 
before sonants on account of its monosyllable would lose its character, and for 
■ this reason most of the cases not due to metre are before sonants to avoid 
smo. Of all the cases in Bohtlingk’s list only two are before surds. At the 
pada-end, where length i$ indifferent, sma stands only before sonants. With 
the exception of sma, in the first four books of the Ramayana (according to 
Bohtlingk’s list) the only examples of xna for mail which appear to be inde- 
pendent of metre are vidma purvam and praveksyama at the beginning of 
posterior padas. The first is not in G. ; the second appears in G. as veksyami* 

1 may add. of sma , as indicative of the pseudo-epic, that the thirteenth book 
has three, forms of this word, small, sma {perhaps dialectic), and smahe. The 
last, a modern form, is found not only in xiii, 1, ■ 13* but in 93* 41, na smahe 
mandavijnaaa na smahe mandabuddhayah . . . pratibuddha sma jagrma. 

2 Holtzmaim, at § 548* but I should not entertain the notion that .any. of 
these forms (as here suggested,} was other than indicative. 
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ual creation of the iambic rule for the third vipula. 1 * * * * * * The 
change to anti, illustrated by musnan.tr and kurvantl in Nala 
5, 8, and 16, 11, respectively, and ayanti, R. vii, 26, 47 ; 96, 
11, etc., is in part explained by preferred combinations, and in 
part by analogy, the great mass of verbs making the form 
anti. The best case of change for metre is furnished, how- 
ever, by the tris^ubh in ii, 67, 53 (m _ w w begins a tri§$ubh 
only before a v ) : 

tatlia bruvantim karunam rudantlm 8 

The first vipula is responsible for the form upasanta in ix, 
88, 53, tvam upasanta varadam ; the second, for aho miidhah 
sma suciram, xiii, 16, 27 ; the third, for viearisyama loke 'smin, 
viii, 83, 12. For the fourth I have no sure case. 

In regard to the augment, it is omitted so freely that only 
in pronounced cases are we sure that it is dropped for metre, 
especially as the endings ta and tha are interchanged (as they 
are in the later Upanishads). Thus in R. iv, 53, 8 kirn na 
budhyata may be present, or, as the commentator says, stand 
for nabudhyata (diiambus) ; but again there appears to be no 
reason for samantat paridhavata in R. vii, 28, 17, for the aug- 
mented form would serve as well. But in this category, 
besides the influence of patois, we have a more than usual 
source of pseudo-archaisms. For in many other cases we can 
but assume that copyists have tampered with the text, cor- 
recting after their wont, sometimes for grammar and some- 
times for metre, according to their individual taste; a process 
that explains in our printed texts the frequent divergences 
that depend on these points.® But with the augment it is 
especially easy to give an archaic offeet, since, while Sanskrit 

1 In Holtzmaxm’s list, for example, the only case of at! for anti that does 

not come under these rules is carat! in Nala, 12, 10 ; which may be attracted 

by anvesati in the same verse (the latter caused by the diiambic rule). 

9 Holtzmarm registers rudanti for i, 6, 5, where B. has rudati ; and for Nala, 

17, 12, but B. has mdatyau. 

$ For this reason I have elsewhere called them 44 unguarded texts,” mean- 

ing of course that they were not protected, as -were” the,. poems of sacred 

character, by artificial methods of transmission. 
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kept the augment, most of the other forms dealt with, are 
current side-forms as well as antique. So we find, for -ex- 
ample, in R. vii, 28, 26, nanavadyani vadyanta, but in G. 
86, 26, °ny avadyanta, and here, as in parallel eases, it is quite 
impossible to say whether we have a grammatically emended 
text or a mere imitation of the antique on the part of a 
copyist. 

Instances of alteration in tristubh verse are of the same 
sort as those just mentioned and need not be specifically 
detailed. Here too we find the same imitation of the antique. 
One example will illustrate both eases. In xiii, 102, 55 a — b, 
occurs, budhyami tvam Vrtrahanam §atakratum, vyatikra- 
mantam bhuvanani vigva. 1 Compare also na ca 'pi jamrnds 
tave ’ha natham, iii, 265, 4dj na ’bhutikalesu phalam da- 
danti, xii, 25, 7a; and the following examples : 

na t5m vaded usatim papalokySm, xii, 300, 8 d 
prayama sarve qaranam bhavantatn, i, 197, 4 d 
Karnam bi&Aeduh sahitah prsatkaih, viii, 82, 16 c 

jahara papas tarunlm vicestatim-, R. iii, 53, 26 c 
apa^yatx Raghava-Laksmanav ubhau, R. iii, 52, 44 c 
batah sma sarvah saha mantribhiq ca, R. ii, 61, 26 b 

Here, as will be seen from the structure of the tristubh, the 
cases of grammatical irregularity are of the same type and 
character as those in §loka. The prevailing type, namely, is 
the patois substitution of ma for mas as verbal ending, and 
the alternate participial form. The change here also, as in 
qloka, induces a preferred or “ regular ” form against a more 
unusual, more disliked, or more irregular form. The last ex- 
ample above, for example, gives a cadence common to both 
epics ; but to have smah for sma would be a cadence of the 
Mahabharata, not of the Ramayana. 

To sum up for the §loka : In the occasional modification of 
accepted Sanskrit forms purely for the sake of metre and in 
the lack of a thorough observance of metrical laws, which have 

1 This form occurs also in i, 3, 57 bhuvanani vigva ; and vii, 201, 77, 
bhuvanEai *ha vigva, in the same formula* Generally sapta takes itsjplace. 
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yet obviously affected 

T11 ipo themselves in process of making* i?or .f ,r •» 
tltZL thesis no fixed ^ but the > f— ° th 
rale is there in popular- liking and drsbke. Thus cases do ex 
^ and they! not infrequent, of before a second. 

vipala, but there is a decided tendency ^ st a 
nation, and as a resultwe tod bhaksayrsyava samtau b 154 U , . 
to explain which we need only say that t .e u»- P ’ 

while" the second does not favor, this precedent foot, ^ a 
ib 154, 35, elghram gacchama bhadram te is merely a present 
indicative with a preterite (patois) ending, substituted because 
the Sanskrit ending would oppose a metrical combination to 
wMi tern is a ^growing though not yet thorougbgomg 

Finally, as already abundantly illustrated, the statement 
that “the laws of the §loka are the same in the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the classical poets”* is certainly much too 
strong. What is quite fixed in the last is not so rigid m 
the first, and is much looser in the Bharato than in either or 

the other two. 2 

The Hypenaeteic Cloka . 3 

A ninth syllable is often attached to the octosyllabic prior 
cloka pada, regularly prefixed, sporadically incorporated; the 
hypermetric syllable in the former case being, with the next 
also, a brevis, while the third is long before an iambus, the 
whole foot preceding a pathya or any vipula, thus : — 

* Das Bamayana, 1893; p. 24. ■ ■■ '>,# ■ .« , 

« It Is indeed enough if the vipula be preceded by a heavy syllable or long 
vowel, as lias justly been remarked by Jacobi, in his article Ueber den <Po(ta 
im Mahabharata, but this rule does not mark the distinction between prece- 
dent iambs and spondees. The rule is to have a precedent iamb, an Aa spondee 
is always exceptional; but in K. it is a very rare exception ; in Mbh. a very 
common exception. 

s Analogous to the freedom in tristubhs we might expect to find also cases 
of cataleetic, or more properly abridged, ploka-padas, such as, e. g., purap cakre 
dvipadah, BAU. ii, 6, 18 (cakara?); bat I have not noticed any such epic 
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I pathya : 

i anubimyafam ayarii virah, Nala ; 2, 9 

first vipula : 

prakrtir gunan vikurutOy xii, 314> 15 

second vipula : 

katham Arstiseno bhagavan ? ix ? 40y 1 

v third vipula : 

| navanltapafikah ksirodah, xiii 3 80, 6 

I fourth vipula : 

l ^aranagatam na iyajeyam, v, 12, 16 

• The regular hypermeter thus coincides in its opening with 

j the irregular and unusual octosyllabic pada, \J 

i For instance, akrtavranah §ubhair vakyaih, v, 184, 14, is 
liypermetric, while apakarinam mam viddhi, xiii, 96, 7, is an 
acatalectie pada ; for whiclx reason, probably, the latter is so 
rare. 

Such hypermeters are not unusual in the Mahabharata and 
Rlmayana, though more frequent in the former, not only on 
account of the mass, but in the same amount of matter. They 
seem to be at times rather affected by the later epic poets ; 
perhaps to give an appearance of antiquity, whereby, as often, 
the effect is overdpne. I know at least of no passage in either 
epic where, as in Harivan$a, 1, 3, 64, and 87, and 91, and 108, 
four hypermeters can be found in the space of fifty odd glokas. 
They are common too in the Puranas. 

_ Certain phrases are apt to appear in tins form. The com- 
monest is abhivadayanti or some similar derivative, which 
often introduces hypermeters in §lokas (as also in tristubhs). 
| Thus, for example : , ■ 

abhivadayanti bhavatlm, v, 90, 98 
1 abhivadayanti vrddhahQ ca, v, 47, 16 

| abhivadaye tvSib rSjendra, iii, 291, 37 

i abhivadaye tvara bhagavan, iii, 207, 13 and R. iii, 

11,72 

abbivaditab kanlyobbih, iii, 257, 8 
abhivadya cai 'nam vidbivat, v, 179, 13 
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abhiv&dayitvS ciras.a, v, 176, 28 
abbivSdaylta vrddbaiQ ca, an, 10 , 
abhivadayisye hrste ’ti, «J> 68, 
abhivadayamas tvam sarvah, E. vn, iJ, lo 

Mtoh avamanyase mitm nrpate, v, 189, 22, #• >« 
A1 7? g c - 1 : 1 : 4 .,. 0 f pronouncing omanyase, and abhrn- 

iSitn to exiles above, yet this explanation is almost 

s& * * f ***»*-& s 

majority, atoll £ ™ ^ to his excellent article in the 

m^ta^f to thrift -nr die Km.de des Morgen- 

fifth volume ^ tQ add mmy parallel examples. 

laiid.8B> p* 2 ' * , ^ •* *?4 55 is el parjsllsl to 

Thus abhisektukamas tarn ng* • g ’ g J Qar anagatam 

abhisektnfeamam 17s , 9; viii, 90? 112; 

SiTsSIS M(bS P in 88 b sataigatasahsapamV 'Some 
difference of i ^? e c f 0 ^ hnpoSble’poda! 

oTaTSr hand, in xiii, 94, 27, anrtSu vratt jf <« > 
of C 4 5TS is converted into anrtou ca raU cal va. So in 
O v 68, 2, abhayam dadami te vita-, but m B„ abhayam 
te oradasvami. The commonest words thus employed, owing 
XSU opportunity, are 

aient caranagata 0 , and Janamejaya. Those mentioned by 
in to notes to his Chrestomathie, are chiefly of me 
Le character, bnt he also addnces long : mitials of wtoh 
] S hall speak presently. Although, .as shown above, any 
Lm of "vipula or a pathya may contain the hpermetnc pada, 
and the fourth vipula is very common, yet the pathya is the 
usual place for it, so that the last may be regarded as itself 
ihp n othva or regular form of this irregularity. 

Brides to cases noticed by others, to whioh references 
win be found loc. eit., Janamejaya, abhisaryamanam, adito 
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| ditihj balavat sapat-, npajivanaxE, vmalfpatih, purusam tv 
i 1 idamm, arunodaye, tarn aham smayaxm iva mm (one of the 
^ repeated phrases, v, 179, 22, etc*), atithivratl (also repeated. 
Hi, 280, 4, etc*), akrtavranaprabhrtayah (repeated opening;, 
, v, 180, 17, etc.), 1 and a few more hitherto cited, I add with 
l references : 

| aparajito jyotikaq ca, i, 35, 13 ; upagiyam&na naribhih, etc., ii, 

. 58, 36 (iii, 153, 33; vii, 82, 23); kapilavatam, iii, 84, 31; (kapi- 

\ lasya goh, xii, 269, 5) ; bhagavan anekagah, iii, 99, 39 ; 188, 9; 

\ viyunajmi dehat, iii, 142, 26; paric&rakesu, iii, 200, 9 ; amit&ujase, 
f v, 4, 12 ; Sumanomukho BadMmuHiah, v, 103, 12 (in i, 35, 8, as 
| Sumanakhyo Dadhimukhah) ; krtakilbisah, v, 165, 22; pnrnsah 
; san&fcanamayah, vi, 21, 14 = 773, v. L ; 2 * madanugrahEya para- 
! mam, vi, 35, 1 ; avamanyamano yEn yati, vii, 73, 30; arunam 
Sarasvatlm prapya, ix, 5, 51 ; Garudananah kankamukhah, ix, 
f 45, 83; madadhisthitatv&t samare, ix, 62, 18; Cakune vayam 
sma deva v&i, xii, 300, 4; "avyaktarupo bhagavan qatadha ca 
sahasradba, ^atadba sahasradha cai Va fcatha catasahasradha, xii, 
i 315, 2; tadanantaram ca Rudrasya, xii, 319, 62; arani mamantha 
brahroarsih, xii, 325, 9; TJqana Brhaspatig cai 5 va, xii, 336, 45; 
ayajad dharim surapatim, xii, 338, 30 ; paramanubhufca bMtva tn, 
xii, 345, 15; sahasS jagrbatur vedan, xii, 348, 29; trida§a$ tri- 
k&ladhrk karma, xiii, 17, 62; animantrito na gaceheta, xiii, 104, 
143; Viduradayag ca, xv, 3, 76; atavlbalam, xv, 7, 7; Upada- 
navi sntanl lebhe, H. i, 32, 8 ; asatim Vapustamam etarn, H. 3, 5, 
21; dhvajinali patakina^ cai ? va, R. v, 4, 20; Amaravatliii sam&- 
sadya, R. vii, 5, 26; Yamalarjunau, R. vii, 6, 35; Krfcavan Pra- 
cetasas putrah, R. vii, 111, 11. 


It will be observed that Yamalarjunau and Amaravatim 
(these Ramayana passages have already been cited by Jacobi) 
are exactly of the same type as are dhvajinah patakinah, 
abhivadaye, and abhisektukamali, though the first two occur 


together in a late addition to the epic and the other three* 
examples are in the body of the work. As the type per se 


1 These are complementary references. . 

2 Ends, yatah Krsnas tato jayah, variant on the older phrase, just preced- 

: | log, yato dharmas tato jayab. 
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is old (Upanisliads), 1 2 * 4 thfi occurrence of lOT® 
rather lack of refinement than lack : » 
phenomena as a class stand _parallel to the 

ness in the making of vipuiw- 

When on two short syllables a. thud slic 
phrase is rudely adapted to metrical need* 
manyata for ahar amanyata m R. «r, ■ 85 » '• 
tions occur to mar the uniformity of the phe 
the most part they are m words 01 ph-- - 
upon the poets and which they have to 1 - 
can. So we find a variant on tne da?a P 
form dacagrotriyasamo raja ity evam 
where there are two departures from the non 
is a hypermetric form of the pathya ^ v 
similar case occurs in R. iii, 85, 9, where w< 
vingatibhujah. Here 1 can scarcely agree 
Jaeobi in regarding daga as monosyllabic v . 

in the case of Dagahandhararrajasunvoh, cr 

author (in Gurupuj, p. 52). from^m, 2 
nratibodhaviditam matam, simply nypermetr 

tothetype i a-.w,_v_-(nottob e r t 

hari, as Jaeobi suggests). Either this or 
offered below of suppressed, a seems to me 
Hypermeters with long initial syllable arc 
They are of two sorts and should be earefi 
The first is where the pada corresponds ext 
discussed save that a long syllable takes th< 
brevis. So far as I know, this occurs onlj 
portions (also Puranic). It is a clumsy 
which, induced generally by proper names 
mechanically counted syllables and entire 

1 For example, pratibodhaviditam matam, Kena, it 

param Katha, iii, 2. Gildermeister, loc cit p. 27*. 

2 Compare Bohtlingk, loc. cit., p. 214 ad fin. So pu 
s Compare xii, 108, 18, dafai Va tu sada caryah gn 

105, 14, dapa ’caryan upadhyayah. 

4 The partial parallel, nttarSyanam from Manu 
meister, loc. cit., p. 272, is a later text for turayanam ( 
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essence of the hypemetric light dissyllable. This consists in 
a mora measurement of two breves, or light syllables, as a 
substitute for one long vowel or heavy syllable, which is im- 
possible in padas that have such initials as 

Ekafea-Dvita-TritSQ co ? euh, xii, 837, 20 

Agvamedhikam sain&s&dya, xviii, 27 8, corrected in 
E. 6, 69 to asadya. 1 

Naimisaranye knlapatih, H. 1, 1, 4 (C. 11) 

daksinayanaiii suarta ratrih, H. 1, 8, 9 e 2 

Where a short vowel follows (as in other parallel cases 
mentioned hereafter) it is practically suppressed. So asthiny 
antarato daruni, B AU* iii, 9* 28 (asthiny antar ’to) 3 and in 
the epics 

paksivanararutajhaiQ ca, i, 70, 45 (van ? ra), 

or the two breves must be read as a mora-equivalent. It is a 
mark of the popular style, as in A'gni Purana, iii, 11, bibhrata 
kamandalam purnam ; ib/x, 28, brahmana Dagarathena tv am. 
Prefixed extra metrum is aum in xii, 848, 38, aunt, namas te 
bmhmahrdaya, and elsewhere. 

The cases of long initial cited from the older epic are of 
quite different character from the form with initial long. 
The supposed parallel from Manu vi, 10, adduced by Gilder- 
meister, and cited above, being removed in the revised text, 
there remain only a few padas of entirely different formation. 
Instead of having a long syllable prefixed they follow a dis- 
tinct type of tristnbk The pada does not begin with a long 
syllable and then continue with a short, but begins with two 
long vowels or heavy syllables, or a short followed by a long; 

(a) retodh&h putra unnayati, i, 74, 111 ; H. 1, 82, 12 

(b) Bhismo vasunam anyatamah, v, 185, 18 

(c) graddham pitrbhyo na dadati, 4 v, 88, 35 

1 Compare Amaravatim samasadya, v. 1. asadya* B, vi!, 5, 26. 

3 In Mann 5, 67, ratrih syad daksinayanam, Compare the similar " Pur- 
anic w verse, daksinena ’ryamnah panthanam, cited above, p. 6, note 2. 

8 Compare the subsequent padas : retasa iti ma vocata: dhanaruha iva rSi 
vrksah, though here we may read a(h) 4* i = e, as also occasionally in epic 
verse. 

4 Cited by Gilderraeister, loc. cit* p. 273. 

17 
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One case (cited like these by Jacobi), is found to the later 
Ramayana, vii, 21, 14, 

samtaryamanan Vaitaramnx 

. short and second long, e. g., v, 43, 11, 

samrddham asamrddham 

after the fifth- syllable, 
d) tristubh padas, 
different, may be illustrated by : 

| ahvayita sabhayam 

' * ‘ rane me 

sahayaih 
J rathayanam viyanti 

‘ i the next section 

"Gently identical ; but 

- * ■ ioradic in the §loka. 
lists of a complex of two metrical 

arming vj __ h — and _ u u - or u u - 1 > 

8 An extra syllable in the posterior pada is indicative merely 
of late carelessness under the power exerted by names and 
titles which are hard to coerce into normal metrical form, as 
in the spurious verse cited by Professor Jacobi from R. vi, 
105 10, Iliranyareta divakarah. Such cases as Pulastyovaca 
JLm or Laksmanas to tatovaca indicate not a precedent 
^rrneter but the looseness of epic sandhi. They are very 

C ° There is, however, a more regular interior hypermeter which 
is old. Thus in Katha Upanishad, vi, 8 and vi, 11, respect- 
ively, we find 

avyaktat tu parah purusah 
apramattas tada bhavati 

i The references for the tristubh pSdas will be given below. The pada 
cited from the Mahabhasya, IS. vol. xiii, p. 459, aviiivSAsa^ pratyab^de 
is without parallel, I believe, in the epic. The same nils appears m Manu u 
i 9 S witi, ahhivada. which may have stood here originally, unless abhi was 


with the first syllable 
(d) katham i 

It will be noticed that the csesura is 
The forms in the corresponding (a, b, c, 
where the initial length is irn 

(a) na cen main Jisnur 

(b) amantraye tvam [ bruhi. jayam 

(c) yasya ’vibhaktam | vasu rfijan 

(d) samduam murdhni | 

Many cases of these forms will be shown m 
on tristubhs. The two formations are evid< 
what occurs passim in the tristubh is spc„ 
The trnda in each case cons) 
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It was suggested by Gildermeister, loe. cit. p. 274, that in 
such instances in the epic, bhavati might be read as two syl- 
lables, but he seems inclined to reject the notion. Professor 
Jacobi, on the other hand, favors this reading, and says of 
such cases, “All is in order if one pronounces bhavati as 
bhoti ” (Gurupuj,, p. 52). But he is forced to add immedi- 
ately, “It is more difficult to decide, how one could have 
managed with kiriisvit suptam na nimisati and katham sam- 
iddham asamrddham.” 

The explanation lies, I think, in the fact that mora- 
measurement was at work in syllabic verse. This is very clear 
in tristubh ; in fact, it is the only possible explanation for a 
mass of forms which from a syllabic point of view are wildly 
irregular but with this admission of mora-measurement are 
easily understood. The §loka cases are generally found at 
the end of padas, where caesura aids the reading of two breves 
as equivalent to one long. In the case of bhavati itself and 
a few similar forms, where we know that bhoti or hoti is a 
dialectic equivalent, there is, to be sure, no great objection to 
reading bhavati as bhoti, but the general explanation of the 
phenomena as a class is not that w ^ is contracted, for some 
of the intervening consonants would make this impossible, 
but measured as the metrical equivalent of one long. In the 
examples above bhavati and purusah and nimisati are thus 
parallel eases. In Katha iii, 5-6, both padas are hypermetric : 

yas tv avijfianavan bhavaty 
ayuktena manasS sada 
yas tu vijfianav&n bhavati 


yuktena manas& sada 

I see no reason to separate these cases from their epic ana*- 
logues. 1 Here we have the oft-cited examples of prior padas 
ending in -triyO bhavati, priyo bhavati, nivartayitum, unnayati, 
iii, 313, 45~48. 3 In the cases cited above from this passage, 

1 For more examples from the Upamshads, compare Gildermeister, loc. 
cit, pL 275, fit 

2 The irregular use of svit in this passage probably explains the impossible 
pack, km& [arid] dvitiy&van bhavati, ib. 47. In the following question, svit 
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010 61 ^ from v, 48, 11, the same principle is extended, 

’ * r Vi 'f : n trisfrulfi* verse, where the second 

exaetlv as we snali see it in trx?vu*j-~ , 3 

exdtuj *» *? A ^ maY be resolved from 

foot after the first dipodj., -h— — — » J . . . r 

_ o intoHVw^^ So hers, kirn svit suptam na mnusah 

^ VS 

evj ^ btaasi U* P««M- ®° We ShB “ ! ‘ 

in a tristubh, where it must be equal to v^_, just a in. >,.i, 
Ika of So Dhmmapada, No. 131, we find pecca so :,, 
labhate sukham, where' the two breves must be rmamvvl as 
one long (so the MSS., but changed in the new text), but 
not contracted (compare in prior, prajapati 5 carasi garbhe, 
Pracna ii, 7; gng ea prajBam ca vidhehi nah, lb. 1 > 

A very interesting phase of this question is the relation ol 
the Sanskrit to the Pali. We have a proverb m R. n, 
103, 30, 

yadannah purusp bhavati tadannas tasya der&tah, 

which Professor Lanman at the Meeting of the Oriental Society 
in 1899 argued was from the Pali form because there loti 
actually occurs in the same proverb. 1 But against the cer- 
tainty (though not the probability) of this conclusion staid 
the facts that the form of the verb is undetermined m Pali 
and the hypermeter of this sort is just as common there as m 
Sanskrit. It is clear, for example, that in such verses as na 
tena bhikkhu hoti, Dhammapada 266, must be read (as the 
text now stands) bhavati (compare tatrayam adi bhavati, aw, 
in 375, and in other verses of the same collection) ; wnile css 
the other hand, in 387, sannaddlio khattiyo tapatx (= tap' U) 
stands parallel to similar uncontractile forms in SansSrit cloksi 

is omitted, as it should he here. The other cases are ail parallel to kena svic 
chrotriyo bhavati, grutena srotriyo bhavati, 47-48. . . 

i Since publishing an article on the Parallel Proverbs o: toe two epics i., 
A. 3. Phil., vol. xx, p. 22, ft, I have found a parallel to this yadannah proverb 
in the Mahabharata, viz. yadannii hi nara rajans tadannas tasya devatah, waere 
tasya is still preserved though the plural noun precedes! It w to* course) 
from the careless pseudo-epic, xiii, 63, 61. 
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and tristubh forms. There is then no real necessity for 
changing the latter to khatyo (a possible form.) 

Nevertheless, in the case of bhavati itself, which like bhos 
may have been current as bhoti in Sanskrit as well as in 
dialectic form, the latter may have been used, and a dual 
pronunciation may be accepted and given as a probable reason 
for its frequent recurrence in apparent hypermeters. 1 In 
other words, padas with this word may possibly not be true 
hypermeters, as must be other forms which are not thus con- 
tracted or contractile. That a hoti in Pali may stand for 
an original bhavati, may be seen by comparing Dhammap. 
260 with Mbh. iii, 133, 11 : 

na fcena fchero hoti [bhavati] yen’ assa phalitam siro 
na tena sthaviro bhavati yens ’sya paliiam qirah 

Compare Manu ii, 156, na tena vrddho bhavati (v. 1. sthaviro 
in some of the commentators). Another of these numerous 
bhavati proverbs is found in Dhammap. 268, na monena muni 
hoti, Mbh. v, 43, 60, maunan na sa munir bhavati. 3 

Dialectic Sanskrit. 

Accepting bhoti (= hoti) as a possible dialectic Sanskrit 
form, I have next to show that the ma§a for masa principle, as 
illustrated in the paragraph above, is subject to an important 
restriction. It would be quite wrong to suppose that the 
mass of grammatical irregularities are of a form entirely 
arbitrary, or that, in general, a grammatical modification that 
is found repeatedly in one category may be utilized for 
metrical purposes in any other of the same outer appearance. 
I say in general, because I admit that here and there in the 
epic occur grammatical monstrosities and forms not subject to 
metre, though irregular, but what is of moment is that most of 
the grammatical irregularities in the epie are merely dialectic 

; s /"Thus xil* 233, 12, gariram grayanad bhavati, murtimat sod&gatmakam, 
and often. 

' 3 0n the variant to. the' yadannati proverb contained In the words yaccit* 3 ; 
i&im&yd bhavati, see p, 42. 
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variations. For this reason in the paragraph above, headed 
Poetic Licence, 1 have been careful tc state that the modi- 
fications were those of Sanskrit, forms, not that they were 
absolute alterations of received forms, independent of any 
grammatical basis. I believe the latter eases to be exces- 
sively rare, while on the contrary there is some corfc of gram- 
matical authority for most of the changes so abundantly 
introduced. Metre surpasses Sanskrit grammar but not 
gr ammar altogether. What then? Where Sanskrit gram- 
mar fails, the poets had recourse to patois. 1 

As I have already shown, a large majority of the eases 
under consideration arc comprised under the head of feminine 
participles and first plurals of verbs, with a smaller number of 
various forms. 2 

Some of these, like brumi, are at once dialectic and yet 
accepted as Sanskrit. There is no reason why we should not 
regard kurmi, Gatha kurumi, in tatha kurmi and kirn kurmi ’ti 
kptafijalih, iii, 142, 44 ; H. 3, 14, 12, as on a par with brumi. 
The latter occurs not only in E. vi, 9, 20 (where G. reads 
bravlmi, v, 80, 22), but also in R. ii, 19, 4; iii, 13, 17 ; iv, 7, 
14. So R. ii, 12, 36, afijalim kurmi; vii, 78, 20, akaram gar- 
hitam kurmi. So too vedmi and dadmi, e. g., R. ii, 58, 21 ; 
vi, 124, 17, aham apy atra te dadmi, which in the later Rharata 
is more and more frequent. Others appear to be gross viola- 
tions of grammar, like °nati and vidusah, nominative, as in 
parallel forms, tasthusam purusam, xii, 317, 17, etc., 3 * * * * 8 but they 
may be not only Vedic but dialectic, as Pali °5ti and vidu 
(= vidvan) may imply, Doubtless some are pure archaisms, 

1 So far as I know, this important subject has only been touched upon in 

a note by Kielhorn, JBAS. s 1898, p. 18, who says : In the so-called epic 

Sanskrit there are not a few forms and constructions which seem to me to be 

Pali rather than Sanskrit/’ , 

* lengthening of a vowel raetri gratia Is called arsam almost invariably 

by the commentators. Some of the cases are really archaic; others are 

clearly a sacrifice of form to metre, generally for the diiambus, as in R. v, 
M, 21, sukhanam ucito nityam asukhanam anueitah. 

8 To Prof. HoltzmamPs list I add (the reduplicated forms, § 808) tasthusi, 
** 70, and nedus&m (apsarasam), ix, 57, 68. 
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as in vi§va, lack of augment, va for iva, and -varying final vowel 
length (atha pari na, etc.) ; but when we consider that the 
participle is indifferently bhavatx and hhavanti, and that the 
first plural verb ends regularly in nut in all forms, 1 that, for 
instance, asma is regular, we shall hesitate to speak of any 
general grammar-sacrifice save that of Sanskrit. Thus krS- 
mati (for kram) is Prakrit. 2 In the older epic, arbitrary 
changes were not introduced, at will, but dialectic forms were 
borrowed. Even upasante for upasate (compare the older 
hinsate for hinste, R. iv, 53, 16) is merely a dialectic change of 
conjugation, just as is the ease with the forms dadanti, 
jahanti (compare Dhammap., hinsati and dadanti, okam okam 
jahanti te, etc.). These forms, it is important to observe, can- 
not be explained on the assumption that epic Sanskrit precedes 
the differentiation of correct (Sanskrit) and vulgar (Prakrit) 
forms, because, were that the case, they would appear passim ; 
whereas they appear usually, as in svapami for svapimi and 
grhya for grhitva (cited above, pp. 205, 247), only when 
the metre requires them. Take, for instance, the clear case 
of patois, geha for grha. It occurs in iii, 69 (Naia 17), 
15-16 to prevent a diiambus at the end of a prior pada (though 
grha is used in the preceding verse) ; again at v, 36, 34, to 
prevent the minor Ionic ; in ii, 68, 1, to prevent a third vipula 
from following a brevis, bhavanti gehe bandhakyah; in iii, 
303, 13, to prevent an anapsest, mama gehe maya ca ’sya 
(for the same reason in R. vii, 68, 20) ; in xii, 336, 25, to 
avoid triiambus in an even pada. Dialectic are further, in all 
probability, the exchange of weak and strong perfect forms 

1 The change is not really grammatical but phonetic, as Dr. Thorp has 
shown, since the preterite is not used for the present but the primary ending 
is reduced from mas to ma (and may be contracted, as in na janime *ty atha 
. *bruvan, v, 120, 21 ). . 

' 2 Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, § 481. For svapami, compare 
lb., § 497 ; for asiya as na syafc, § 484 ; for neuter instead of mase., § 357. 
Professor PIscheTs mine of wealth came to hand only after this book, had. 
gone to press, or I could have given a more systematic as well as fuller treat- 
ment oia comparison based chiefly on Sanskrit and Pali, and such few dia- 
lectic forms a® chance furnished. But I think the more the epic is studied 
the more Prakrit will be found. 
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sn(1 nerfeets without reduplication, when needed for metre, 
158 , 44 ; bifcWh via. 82, M (to av oid * brevis 
before a' second vipula); the exchange of nominative and 

accusative, au^ihay* (aoc,)," though this “^^Irfier 
But the epic took long in making, and wmle the earlier 

poets drew on dialectic forms (thereby creating a sort of 
Gatha dialect, though, not so gross as the genuine oracle). » 
later poets did exactly what the later Greek hexameter poet, 
did, viz,, copied their predecessors instead of borrowing hom 

the life. Consequently they made blunders. The early poets, 

for example, used, metri causa, optative for indicative, vm, 89, 
22, and often (as in late Upanishads, e. g., 9vet. v, 5) a vulgai 
confusion; and ma for mas and dadanti for dadati; because 
they knew that these were spoken forms, if not the poli^ fo 
(which they used by preference when convenient) ; but the 
later poetaster knew only that the old epic poets had mixed 
up ma and mas and anti and ati, and so he used the un- 
Sanskrit forms not only more frequently but more incorrectly. 
Thus he said apagyamas, ix, 1, 20, and did not hesitate to use 
bhavati for bhavanti, of course only in the later epic, as m ni, 
211, 9 (a late chapter, above, p. 34), anyonyam na ’tivartante 
samyak ca bhavati, dvija. Compare the wisdom to be learned 
at Mithila, in the preceding copy of Yalmlki’s proverb, stnyo 
hy avadhyafr sarvesam ye dharmam abhivindate, iii, 206, 46 
(na hantavya striya iti, vii, 148, 6T). So in xiii, 145, 20 
(alpahuddhayah), bubhusate (for diiambus) ; and, in the later 
Ramayana, prajas tarn anuvartate, R. vii, 43, 19 (v. 62, 9, 
interpolated? above, p. 245). 

i Both in Mhb., pusnamy ausadhayah sarvah, i, 78, 40 ; and B. dr&ksyasy 
osadhayo dfptah, vi, 74, 82. Compare sarv§h prakrtayah ganaih . > • sam- 
j ab am (Jatugrha Parian) and ib. 145, 4 ; with B, vi, 112, 19, sSnfcvayitvS 
prakrtayah, Carelessness in the length of vowels in declension is also a mark 
of patois (epic examples above). The Barnayana has some genders which 
may be dialectic. They certainly are not Sanskrit : parikMn (!) purayanta$ 
ca, B. vi, 42, 16 ; ciksipnr vividhan pastran (!), B. vi, 58, 20 (both lacking as 
such in pw.), etc. As remarked above, some of this may be scribe s work. 
Thus yada vedagrutir nasta, xii, 340, 105; veda$rutim yathS, 0. iv, 5,4; but 
in B. 6, 5, nastam deva§rutim f arsa Si ) iva. But merely for metre is dosam 
for dosah. B. v, 28, 5; G. vi, 33, 30. 
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In the careless writing of the pseudo-epic, Sanskrit grammar 
is flung to the winds. I do not mean that irregular forms are 
not found outside of it. Substitution of the a-eonjugation is 
found in adadSt, iii ; 173, 8 ; 275, 40 ; ix, 51, 10 ; though the last 
is an evident interpolation, and as the forms are not required 
metrically in the other cases it is still open to question 
whether they do not contain just such copy-slips as are found, 
e. g., in the Vayu Purana, where viii, 163 has vyadadhat pra- 
bhuh, while 165 has adadat prabhuh. The cases in the older 
epic are, however, not frequent (in xi, 25, 5, jah&ti is 3d sg.), 
but in the late epic they flourish like reeds (compare jahanti 
in i, 172, 8 ; dadanti in xii, 25, 7 ; 341, 16 ; xiii, 62, 46, etc.), 
and it is just here that new irregularities are found. Thus 
vi§vedevan apnoti, xii, 318, 5 ; viqvedevebhyah, xiii, 97, 14. 
Even such a syntactical monstrosity as the Gathaism iti vai 
menire vayam (with similar cases there) is not shunned, xii, 
337, 38, to say nothing of the syntactical confusion in agvi- 
bhyam pataye cai ’va marutam pataye tatha, xii, 341, 103. In 
the thirteenth book, besides kurvSnas, xiii, 17, 131, we find 
smahe, xiii, 1, 13; 93, 41; stam for astam, ib. 98, 7; the first 
instance of a finite negative verb, 1 2 * * * * * another Gathaism (compare 
ajanehi for ma janaya), afterwards somewhat affected : drcyate 
'drgyate ca ’pi, xiii, 14, 160. Here also, another Gathaism, 
the popularized change of the r-declension, apaharta and 
harta (together with Atharva, which, however, is in late TTpa- 
nishads, Mund. i, 1, epic atharvaya namah), sraspraya namah, 
ib. 309-310 and 313-314. So etan for etani, xiii, 62, 55. 
Such- neologisms go far beyond the current interchange in 
upasante and vilasinyah (acc.), 8 also found here, xiii, 104, 19 ; 

1 With the infinitive, e. g., xv, 11, 15, na 'datum. The negative finite verb 
(given here in C., and required by the sense) is not recognized in the grammars 
as occurring before the classical period. 

2 In Gita 10, 16 and 19, atmavibhutayah may be nominative. The form as 

ace. can scarcely be a Vedic reversion. The Gita still uses no = na u, and so 

in iii, 34, It : but in xiii, 51, 10, yad etad api no millyam, no is simply late and 

careless for na. Editors or copyists have tried to change bhavati and acc., 

the text in C. xv, 376 (=11, 21), but they cannot in xiii, 62, 30, and in bhumir 

bhavati bburaidam, it still governs the accusative. 



107,39, and bring us into the held ot siovemy uuap^uon 
from any source, which characterizes the sbpshoa uanslmc of 
later epic and Puranas alike. 

Prose-Poetry Tales. 

In the Verhandlmigen der PMologenvermmmhmg in Gera , 
1878, attention was called by Professor Windisch to a “pre- 
epic phase of poetry,” consisting of prose nan-ation inter- 
spersed with gathas or verses of popular form winch helped 
on the story. One epic tale, which has gone over into later 
verse-form, has been shown by Professor Oldenberg, in Ins 
article on the old-Indic Akhyana, 1 to exist in a prototype ot 
this kind. Such mingling of prose and verse, as remarked 
hv the latter writer, is found in the epic itself, m i, o. There 
is also, though not of epic content, a kind of rhythmic prose 
which is half metrical, as in xii, 190, G ft: tatra yat satyam 
sa dliarmo, yo dharmafr sa prakago, yah praka^as tat sukham 
iti . . . yat tamas tad duhkham iti, atro ’cyate (three ? lokas); 
tat khalu dvividham sukham ueyate (. . . to 13): susukhah 
pavanah svarge, gandha§ ca surabhi§ tatha, etc. here the 
epic Upanishad glides in and out of metre, the last verse be- 
fore the resumption of <?loka being again metrical, m a form 

r* , * J VI £ nl c<£>TSrTj AT'A 111 tllG 6DI.C S 110/ C&l to ciosan 
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stumbles anti ends in prose, xii, 386, 10, after several tristubhs: 
^vetah pumanso gatasarvapiipa^ eaksurmusah papakrtam nara- 
nam, vajrasthikayah samamanonmiina divya(n) -vaya(va)ru- 
pah §ubhasaropetiih, etc., in pure prose. There is, further, a 
good deal of plain prose narration in the first, third, and 
twelfth books and in a hymn in H. 3, 68 (praise by titles). 

But a tale of the prose-verse variety exists complete in the 
story of the Frog-girl, iii, 192, In this apparent prose there 
are not only metrical and half-metrical padas and hemistichs, 
such as ramamyam saro drstva, but even regular epic padas, 
such as ruuda paramaya yutah, the latter being indeed a stereo- 
typed epic phrase, as in iii, 256, 20 ; 295, 16. The verses here, 
as was to be expected, are freer than in the regular epic style. 1 

The tale begins: 

2. atha ’casta Markaiuleyah (apurvam idam qruyatam) 

The opening line of C., 13,148, is not in B. From the 
openings in the following tales, parv. 196 and 198, the phrase 
atha ’casta Markandeyah was stereotyped and united with the 
preceding, thus : 

bhuya eva mababhagyam kathyatam iti abravit 
atha ’casta Markandeyah 

In the present tale the former appears as: bhuya eva brah- 
manamahabhagyam vaktum arhasi ’ti abravit. 

In the following mixture of prose and metre it is sometimes 
difficult to say whether the rougher metrical parts ought to be 
touched. For instance, at the beginning, Iksvakukulodvahah 
parthivah Parlksin naraa mrgayam agamat may have been 
prosed out of Iksvakukulavardhanah Parlksin nama parthivah 
mrgayam gata van nrpah, or some such turn. So in the next 
sentence, tam eka§vena mrgam. anusarantam, from tam aijvena 
’nusarantam ; while for the ninth stanza or paragraph it would 
be a sin of omission not to note how easy it is to read: atha 

1 In another case, iii, 194, the section begins and ends in prose, but has 
glokas between, the last hemistich of which, before the narration closes in 

prose, has the , free measure cited above, p. 244, , kj 

v — etac ehrutva tu Kauravyah 9ibim pradaksinam krtva. 
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kauyam gayautirii ca puspaiii ca Vacinvatlia ; upsujyad, atha sa 
rajiiah samipatah paryakii;mat ; all with freedom not unknown 
to the epic gloka* But any change would In the first place be 
pure guesswork, and .besides.- -why should ^lokas have become 
prose? Again, these, tales are built with prose bricks and 
metrical mortar and it is not strange that the mortar occasion- 
ally runs over the brick, 1 1 therefore abstain except in. two 
or three cases (in some, as will be seen, where the length ok 
prose invites verse) from the temptation to make §loka packs 
out of clauses more or less metrical, and' write the story as it 
stands (with prose omissions as indicated below) : 

1-4, Ayodhyayam Iksvakukuloclvahah parfchi v&h Parlksin nama 

mrgay&m agamat, tarn ekaqvena mrgam anusarantam 
mrgo duram apaharafc (5, prose) 

6, ramamyam saro drstva 
saqva eva vyagaliata . 

7, madhuram gltam a§mofc 

8, sa grutva ’cmfcayaa m 3 * * ha 
mahusyagatim paeyami 

kasya khalv ayam gitagabda iti. 8 % atha ? paeyat kanyam para- 
ma-rtipadarganiyam pusp&ny avaeinvatim gayantlm ca, atha sa 
rajnah samxpe paryakramafc, 10, tain abravld raja 

kasya ? si bliacke ka va tvam (iti) 2 
. sa pratyuvaca kanya ? smi (iti) 

1 That is to say, as in the ease given in the last note, a more or less regular 
verse may incidentally and accidentally be shaped in prose narration with- 
out its being intended as regular verse, though the poetic style of the en- 
vironment may have induced such prose-poetry subconsciously* As for the 
metaphor above, except as illustrating my meaning very, roughly, I cannot 
defend ■ it On the contrary, as the verse-element in tales was fixed and used 
in many buildings, while the prose was crumbled up and renewed in each new 
edifice built of the same brick, it would not be quite unhistorical to invert it 
and speak of poetic bricks and prose mortar. 

2 Was this : kasya kbalu ayam $abdah ? 

3 This or ka ’si kasya kniag ca tvam is an ordinary epic (verse) formula. 

With the preceding, compare (Sita) kusumany apacinvanti (prior pada), and 

ku8nmani vicinvati, K. iii, 42, 32 ; 43, 1. 
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tail tfjo W&ea arthl fcvaya ? bam iti. 1 1 1, atho V&ca feartya 

samayena aham eakya 
tvayd iabdhum na anyatto 

iti, raja tam samayam apreckafc, kanyo ? v&ea 

m *dakam me darqayitavyam (dargetavyam ?) 

iti, 12, aa raja tam badhara ity uktvfi tain apayeme, 2 krtodv&hag 
ca raja Parlksit krl&amanO 

muda paramaya yutab 3 

fcusmm sariigamya taya saka *ste. 13, tatas tatrai Va ? slne 
r&jani sena bivagaeokat(a). 14, sa seno >pa?istam rajanam pari- 
varya ’tisthat, pary^vastaQ ea raja tayCfi ? va saha Qibikaya prayad 
avaghotitaya sva(m) nagaram anuprapya raliasi taya saha *sfce. 4 
IS, tatra ’bhysUjastho c pi kagcin na ’pagyad atha pradhanamatyo 
*bhy&Qacards tasya striyo 'prcchat. 5 16, kim atra prayojanaih 
variate (vartata) ity, atha 3 bruvans tab striyah. 6 

IT, aptlrvam idam paqyaraa 
udakam na ’tra niyata(e) 

ity, athE ? matyo ‘nudakam vanam k&rayifcvo Maravrksam, etc* 

18, vanam idam ud&rakam 7 
sadhv atra rainyat&m' iti 

1 Perhaps aamarth? tvaya feh&dm ’ham (compare 33), 

* More natural would be : sa raja badham ity ukfcva tam kanyam tipayeme 
ha. 

« A regular epic phrase in rations forms, muda, §ny&, pritya, etc., with 
yutah or yuktah, according to the pada. Compare the references above and 
11, 63, 23 ; Mala, 20, 40 ; ix, 2?, 6; 36,42; prltyg paramaya yuktah, ix, 55, 4 ; B, 
I, 62, 11, etc. 

* The texts give ’nvagacchat and ’avagacchata, svanagaram and svarii 
nagaram. This may point to a corruption. Leaving out the fine palanquin : 
tatas tatr&i hrS’sfm© (tu ?)rajM seal ’nvagaeehata sa (tu) seno ’pavist&m (ha) 
parlvlrya atiathata, parySgvastag ca (sa) raja 1 anuprapya svanagaram rahasy* 
aste taya saha. The long stretch of prose favors this. Compare uvaea ca 
tayg saha, a i .role phrase, e. g., i, 73, 20. 

* There is no object to the first verb. Was it not: tatrS ’hhyS^astho 'pi 
k&gciu mjamm na apagyata, atlm pradhanamatyo tu tasya striyah aprcchata ? 

;• The more probable form is variate kim prayojanam ; kim prayojanam is 
a regular epic close of a hemistich. Compare for example, xiii, 93, 81, kaaya 
*rthe. Mm prayojanam, 

7 Sic, B.; C., udaram anudakam. .. , v ' i * • 
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After this, prose to 23-25, 

kruddho ajSapayamasa (sa raja) . • & 
yatha vrfctaih nyavedayau 

27 iti elokau ca ’tra bhavatah (28-29). Compare v, 
64 *5 where, although the whole text is m ?lokas, one staiua 
is especially mentioned, §lokena ’nena, Kauravya, papiaccha 
sa munis tada. 

30, tam evam vadinam istajana^okaparltatma raja tho vSea 

31, na hi ksamyate tan maya 
hanisyaray elan etair duratmabhili, etc. ; prose to 

32, sa tad vakyam upalabhya 

et< In^the following I omit references to the intervening prose 
and give the metrical padas in their order. 

33, tam abravld raja taya 
samarthl , 1 sa me dlyat&m 

34, athai ’nam rajSe pita ’dad 2 
abravic ca enS,m enarii 
rSjanam QUQrusasve ’ti a 

35, evam uktva duhitaratn 

36, harsena baspakalayS 
v&ca 4 prapatya ’bhipujya 
mandukarSjam abravid 
anugrhito 'smi iti (sc. te, omit iti) 


37, yatha gatam agacchat(a) 


1 Id C., asmy aham arthi. 

2 In C., dadau. Perhaps sa dadau. 

8 Perhaps : abravic ca duhitaram enaro rajaaara gugrusa, iti. 

« A stereotyped phrase, either straddling the padas of a verse, Nala, 1>.** 
or in a pSda (after one syllable), as in si W, 20, 28 ; R. u. 82, 10. l>erb*p 
here: sa baspakalaya vaca pranipatya ’bhipujya ca. 
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38, atha kasyaoit kal&sya 1 
tasyam kumarSs (te) trayas 
tasya rajfiah sambabhfivuh 
<palo Dalo. Balatj ce ’ti 
tatas tesaia jyesthaih ipalam 

sarnaye pita rajye 'bhisicya 2 * tapasi dhrtatma vaaam jagarna, 
prose through 39. In the following Tale of ^ala : 

40j sutam co ’vaea, ^Igbram mam 
vahasva [itij, sa t&fcha uktah * 
sflto rajanam abravlt 

41, na kriyatam. anubandho 
nai ’sa gakyas tvaya mrgo 
"yam grahltum, yady api te 
rathe yuktau vSmyau syatSm (iti) 
tato ‘bravid raja sutam 

42, athai ’nam evam bruvSnam 

[abravld raja] 

YSmadev&jramaih yahi (iti) 4 

43, bhagavan, mrgo [me viddhah] palayate 
sambhavayitum arhasi 

[vSmyau datum, iti, tarn abravld rsir : 
dadani te vamyau] 

krtakaryena bhavata 
mamai ’va* vfimyau niryatySu 
[ksipram iti] 

. . . antahpure asthapayat 

44, atha ’rsi§ eintayamSsa 
taruno r&japutro ('sti) 
kaly&nam pattram asadya 

I An epic phrase with variations, kasyacit tv, atha kalasya, H. 8, 5, 11, etc. 
a Possibly : pita rajye 'bhyasecayat tatah tapasi dhrtatmS vanarii jagama 
(sa raja) ; or : pita rajye 'bhisicya ea. Both are formulas, as in i, 74, 126 and 
76, 55. 

* The text has : Vahasveti sa tatho ’ktah, perhaps as much of a verse as is 
the form above. As .in 36s the iti padas are, I admit, particularly bad, _ . . 

1 B.-prsyahi 

■ s SoB. ■ " ■ ■ V , . - . 
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ramate na (me) pratiniryatayaty, aho kastara iti (prose to 48, ff. 
trifvtubbs). 

Though far from epic verse, this is not exactly prose, 1 
which, though often rhythmical, is not metrical to such an 
extent as this. Further, the actual presence of epic padas 
in the narrative shows beyond question that it is meant to 
be couched more or less in metrical form. O wia sor 
then is this metrical prose? It is, I think, an early form 
of popular verse, older than the present epic ^oka, which, 
as 1 have remarked above, is probably more refined than it 
was when first written and is less free even than the Maha- 
bhasya epic gloka. It is not, however, necessarily antique, 
nor necessarily modern. It is, in short, the instrument of the 
perpetual story-teller, a naive form, running m and out oi 
prose like rhymes in fairy tales. 2 

i Benfey, Panehatantra. (translation), vol. i, p. 259, says that with the excep- 
tion of the two flokas (28-29), “ the rest of the narrative is m prose. 

a The same tendency to the creation of p5da verse (not arranged m ?loka 
form) may be seen in the prose tale of i, 3, where, besides the regular verses 
in the prose narration, are found such metrical combinations as: 

Jan&mejaya evam ukto 
deva$unya Saramaya * . . 
etasminn antare kapcid 
rsir Dhaumyo nama podas . . » 
sa ekam gisyam Arumra 
Paficalyam presayatnasa ... 

8a upadhyayena sariidieta Arunih, 

the last being a respectable tristubh pada. If however, this and the tale of 
Sucobhana be regarded (as Benfey says) as pure prose, what difference is 
there between the other parts which will not give any rhythmical^cadence 
and such a rhythmical complex as, e. g., ramaniyam saro drstya, sapva eva 
vvagahata kruddho aj8apayam asa, and yatha vrttani nyavedayan . And 
how does it happen that kasya 'si ’bhadre ka va tvam, and muda pararaaya 
yutah and . . . baspakalaya j vaca are actual verses found m the epic t 
There is a literary’ product which is neither prose nor poetry, but a middle 
genre, a sort of dog-trot between walking and running, into which a narrator 
may -drop without the conscious campu alternation of padyaand gadya (poetry 
and prose) found in more precise literature It is perhaps not extravagant to 
*ay that beneath the cultured verse of the literati this kind of style may have 
■existed for centuries and even have been the foundation of the earliest literary 
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forms of the epic 
the corresponding syllables answer to the co mm onest forms 
of the gloka, namely the pathya and first and third vipnlas. 
Hie eommonesb forms of trisfcubh are those that 
the second and fourth vipnlas (decadent in the more 
gloka) and to the minor Ionic, a form of gloka almost 
in the later epic style. Both metres have besides the diiam- 
bic and major- Ionic forms, but in both 
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_ ^ ^ all three of which are found m 
the'same They‘d ’always commingled in die older 

parte of the epic and even in later parts, but, on. the other 
hand, the first, or choriambic middle, is the stanza-form often 
exclusively employed in late sections, as is shown below m 
the paragraphs on the- Stanza. 

Bird’s-eye View of Tri^tubfc PSdas. 

The regular Mahabharata tristubh, which is of the hendeka 

«— *« «* ^ pmoip p 

(all others being rare or sporadic), thus. 


| (a) M., 


, J (b) ^ 

1 (c)y.K/ 


j_, passim, but restricted as in (*>)• 


kj _ id | common 


H 

\JXJ\J 

Besides these, as will be shown below, there are other Bhaxata 
types* thus: 


ii H 

iii H 

It 

*(<*>(* 

r \im 

vl( 


^ — — t catalectic, dekasyllabic, 

V Ojy V — — * 


-uiH, 
I v 
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s' w'H. w — — ) bypermeters, dodekas (with 

M C st iu other sporadic ar- 
u^| v v v — — C rangements of syllables). 

\j y x H. 1 v ^ ~~ v/ — ■ — * ^ 

Double bypermeters, thirteen 
syllables. 
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Jagatl forms of these pSdas will be discussed below. 

The epic MdUh. then, is not (as has been affirmed by a 
distinguished scholar) of one uniform type. On an nver 
age, about one-fifth of the Bharata of the regular 

mix* type have twelve-syllable padas, which, ® 

not jagatls, since they have the tristubh finale, ^ noticeable 
point is the common (not passim) occurrence of the trochaic 
opening, _w__, in some sections of tri^ubhs, and also 
suchStionsthe comparative rarity of the chonambic tn§^bh 
as compared with the tri#ibhs which have forms of gabni, 

^1, or vatormJ, u v character 0^ ^ s famtly 

■0im or vStorml padas). Thus in the hundred odd padas 
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E. iv, 11, 93: 

yatha M tejahsu 1 varah sad& savir 
yatha hi.§silo Himavaa mahadrisu 
yatha eatuspatsu ca kesarl varas 
taths naranam asl vikrame varah 

This uniformity of metre, resulting in an almost classical 
tristubh, places the Ramayaaa on the same plane, -when com- 
pared with the Bharata, as we saw it occupied from the point 
of view of the §loka. The more antique forms of regular 
tristubhs arc found in the Bharata- 2 

Yet if tins is the case in the regular tristubh, still more 
striking is the difference between the two epics in respect of 
the cataleptic, hypermetric, and other irregular tristubhs, which 
are antique and found in the Bharata, but are unknown to the 
Ramayana. But before taking up these three classes as they 
appear in the great epic, I have a few words to say in regard 
to the final amphibrach or scolius. 

‘The Scolius. 

The many examples given in Appendix C sufficiently 
illustrate the fact that after the long eighth syllable (very 
rarely short) 8 the ninth syllable of the tristubh is regularly 

1 In G. 11, 11, yatha hi tejasvivaro divakaro, etc., followed by a stanza not 
in R., with na sarvayakseeadhanefvaro vibliuh, the other padas having csesura 
after fourth or fifth. 

2 One cannot, however, claim as evidence of antiquity the antique falini 

and vatorml type of pada, either pure or in parti-forta^ y y. 

and y without noting that these are also Puranic, though 

rare here, and chiefly loans. Thus in a pure single (separate) upendra 
stanza at Vayu P. v, 19, stands pravartate eodyamanah sainantat. So ib. ix, 
113, where a, b, d, have oalini form, and c has : digah grotre caranau ca ’sya 
bhfimih. Most of this is epic, e. g., ib. xvii, 7 d, na jayate mriyate va ka- 
dScit (Gita, 2, 20 ). Still rarer (as in Gita, 8, 9) is the form in the same 
Pur&na, xlv, 7 c, kavim puranam anupasitaram. I take this opportunity of 
yt&ting that I shall hereafter uSe upendra and vaiigastha.as shorter forms 
iqf upendravajra and vangasthabila, though I believe only the latter has 
authority. ' A'U k APy'. 

s See Appendix C, under No. 15, ekarn sama yajur ek&m rg eka, xii, 60, 
47 e. . k '' ■ " . 
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short, the tenth is long, and the eleventh is anceps. This rule 
is seldom violated, but in the (Jibicarita, m, 197, 8, wehnci: — 
gadami vedan vicinomi cehandah 
sarve veda aksaraso me adhlt&h 
na sadhu dauarn ^rotriyasya pradanam 
m§. pradah qyenaya na kapoto ami 

Here we find, in pada a, the phenomenon discussed, above, 
in relation to the close of the §loka. Before cchanda? e 
vowel should weigh heavy, but it is doubtless reckoned ught. 
In b, me 'dhitah is more probable than the (hypermetric) 
pada, as it appears in both texts (above) ; but since this w a 
possible form, the pada cannot be cited for a long nintn. 
Pada c is regular. In d, the pada may be corrupt, the 
necessary ma (= mam) apparently being lost after the pro- 
hibitive ma, though a long ninth cannot be avoided in any 
circumstances with the rest of the text as it is. I suspect 
that §yenaya has taken the place of a vocative, _ and that the 
verse read originally : ma ma prada, na ’smi rajan kapotah ; 
but it may be a specimen of the group of six before caesura, 
like yatra devl Ganga | satatam prasuta, and the other 
cases' of the sort cited below, if the hiatus may be assumed 
to leave a short vowel, ma , pradah, §yenaya na kapotS asmi 
(hypermetric), as in xiv, 9, 9 a, just below. The tale, how- 
ever, is a popular story, doubtless handed down in rough verse, 
and since the long ninth is actually found in such verse, it is 
not necessary to assume that the pada must be correct. In the 
following stanzas, in the same way, we find the vowel appar- 
ently reckoned as still short (light) before §y. The cases are : 

iii, 197, 15 c, y asm in dege ramase 'tiva, ?yena 
ib. 38 b, saumyo by ayam, kim na janasi, $yena 

ib. 24 b, prccb&mi te, s ^akune, ko nu (jyenah 2 

i Perhaps accusative. I refer to C. only when the reading differs. 

* Ob syena as jlena in 19 c, see the paragraph on Defective Tristubfas ue- 
low. Above I have Cited cases where the vowel is short (light syllable) before 
mute and liquid in ?lokas and also given examples in tristubh, where c& 
brahma, °ts ksatrara, and °mX Dronam make the scolius. The latter is, as it 
were, strengthened to ‘make position in vii, 179, 47 b, antarmanaJi kurusu 
pradravatsu (C. 8,161, pr&). 



Ic v, 44, 24 d the long ninth is admitted into an old pacta : 
na ’nyah pantha ayanlya vidyate, in VS. 81, 18 ; ^vet. Up. 
3, 8 : vidyate (a)yaUaya (perhaps in the' epic for : na anyah 

pantha ayanaya vidyate). 

* Another apparent example is found in the stanza 1 xii, 
270 , 23 : 

catnrdpiram purasam catusmukham 
eaterdha cal 5 nam upay&ti vaea 
bahubhyarh vaea udarad upasthat 
tesam dv&raiii SvarapSlo bubMset 

But here the first pada : s perhaps a jagatl, either with ca lost 
before puru§ain or (but this is unlikely) With resolution of 
the semivowel : caturduaram pnrusarh eaturnmkham (as hr 
RV. iv, 61, 2, vi u vrajasya tarnaso duara) ; though as it stands 
it is a metrical duplicate of na ’nyah. pantha (above). 

Two metrical irregularities appear in xiv, 9, 4 c : 

samvarto yajay&ti ’fci me gratam 

This pada also is of the same form as the two last, with the 
irregular w — v as second foot and _ ^ as the scolius ; yet 
to read frutam me corrects them 'both. But in iv, 8, 8 a, §r 
certainly fail to make position, though not before a scolius. 
The first section has another example, xiv, 9, 9 a, aham ga- 
echami maghavan ditto f dya» where hiatus, as in the first 
example above, fnay perhaps be assumed with a short vowel : 
aham gacehami j maghavan dutS sdya, unless an inversion has 
taken place, adya dutah, with maghavo (or bhagavo, 0.) be- 
fore it. Below, ib. 31 b, saha ’§vibhyam somam agrhnad ekah, 
B. saves the metre and C. 249 saves the grammar. 

lit the Harivah§a is found one case at 7,598 c, which is cor- 
rected in B.i 

prShur vipras tvam. gunlnam tattvajfiah 

Though of the same class with the Anu§asana pada (cited 
below) ending in prayaccliat, yet, while the latter may be 
easily emended, tattvajnah is intractable, and the hypermeter 

1 For the meaning, compare ib. 28; v. i. in 360, 28 : catvSri yasya dvarani 
gagtipfc&ny amarottamah, upastham udarariVhastau vak c&lixrtp s&dharmavit. . 
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of B. 2, 74, 82, is probably correct : prahur vipras W* I P[j- 
nam tattvavijnah. Another apparent ease a H. 14,732 d, 
where yadS ve ’gvarah ends a tristubh, is a mere misprint for 
yadavi-a. • 8, it'- -8 -■ ■ ^ d > natye aaohye va 

vanam agritya stheyam, has a clear case of _ ^ loi w _ v- 

A secondary ccesura is more likely not to be fomrn ocfoie 
the seolius than to be found there. Exampks mes 

are given (incidentally) in the examples of the <hfle.,.it sorts 
of tristubh. Calling the seolius an addition ^hem^erel) 
mechanical device, to show the pada forms fiee of uieir urn 
form close. In reality, the seolius, because it is always the 
same, is the most important part of the pada ^mee d^ls 
tristubh. To show how the second csssura does not divide off 
tSm seolius as a sort of tail tied on to the pada proper, may be 
taken vii, 179, IB ar-b: 

asthaya tam kancanaratnacitram 
rathottamam sinhavat samnanada 

The fonn v _ * is then the only form of the epic seolius, 

except for a few cases of seeming- carelessness, as in prayaechat 

and vidyate, where special reasons may nave induced the ex- 
tant fom, or, as in cases before ks, cch, etc., where advantage 
appears to have been taken of a Gatba freedom m reckoning 
a heavy syllable as light in certain cases. Of the scorns type 

w _ v which Fausboll (previously) set up for the Dhamma- 
pada~ the epic has parallel examples, but I doubt whether 
the single example to be found m the Dhamma, vs. 306 , 

yo va ’pi ka- I tv& na karo- j mi ’ti c& ’ha 

will be found on second thought really to support this interpre- 
tation. For in this case, as in all similar epic examples, the 

division is not, as Fausboll assumed, uJ^w-l-v-v, 

but (as a hypemeter) v 1^’-' lv '~~ exactly as 

in the common hypermeters of the epic, e. g., sa vai rajan na j 
’bhyadhikah kathyate ca, where the only difference between 
the scansion and that of the more usual hypermeter, e.g., 
yasya ’vibhaktam | vasn rajan sahayaih, is that in the latter 
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ease the esasura is normal, while in the former it is neglected. 1 
On such cases, see ilio section just below, on Hypermeters. 

The epic, then, as a whole, has passed far beyond the Vedic 
stage, where the final syllables of a trijtobh are (n)MM m; 
nor is it likely that tho few eases afco?3 are to be explained as 
archaisms rather than vs £mbha» exsmplta of such slovenliness 
as has been met before ia the examples already given. For 
even the Rig Vela poets ace ah oady tending to a stricter form, 
v — k, as is shown, for example, by the substitution of rnSsIya 
for maneiya, BY. x, 53, 4, merely to win an amphibrach. 

CatalecM© asst HypanaetriC ifristnbhs. 

A short form of trigfcubh is where -a syllable is omitted, hut 
in such a way as to preserve the characteristic final cadence, 
giving the pentad form familiar to the Big Vedaj as in 
Mhh. iii, 195, 8, tarn tvam prechSmi j katham tu rajan,.li.Ke 
BY. i, 67, 8, ya Im ciketa j gtxha bhavantam. Although 
eatalectie is a name more properly applied 'to a pada cut off 
at the end, I shall yet call the double pentad a catalectic 
tesffubh. 

In a jagatl, by the addition of a syllable, the final trochee or 
spondee of the tristubh’s amphibrach is converted into a di- 
iambus ; in a hypemetric tristubh, the final cadence is preserved 
intact, the tristubh’s nature is not lost, but a syllable is pre- 
fixed or inserted elsewhere. -It may be said that any dodefca 
is a jagatl park. I shall not quarrel with this (native) defini- 
tion, but the difference here is one of metrical character, and 
must be strongly marked in name. Admitting then that it is 
somewhat arbitrary, I shall designate as a jagatl only the 
diiambically closed pada ; the other, as a hypermetric tristubh, 

1 This interpretation, anyway, seems to be merely a slight oversight on the 
part of the learned editor. In No. 320, efco care matang’ arafiSe va nago, the 

first foot is correctly given as The choriamb doubtless' caused 

the different interpretation; but the middle foot _ vy is parallel to 

w w _ as shown In the examples cited below. |The new text in 306 
omits iti: 'but I keep the remark above, written prior to the new text’s appear- 
•see. as tiie old text has authority and heed rot be changed metri c»us4.} 
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Besides the prefixed or inserted syllable, which gives two 

have both the prenxed and insert*! syllables, fhete^uhh 

rtpn as s hown in the bird's-eye view on p. 215, may consist 

then, as sn - thirteen syllables, without losing its 

often, eleven, twelve, 01 thirteen synau , . . (1 

characteristic cadence. Unique, however and no^, y* 
may add) is a fourteen-syllable tiistubh. Apart alHhese 
forms lies the matra-tristubh, of thirteen syUabies, 
breves reckoned as equivalent to one lo ^£ J ' w * rec kon- 

noninff the examination of these forms, I take up now, reckon 
Lg the regular tristubh (above) as i, the catalectic and simple 
or dodeka hypermetric tri?tubb, h-vi. 

ii-iii. The Catalectic Tri?tubh. 

ii. In this form the caesura falls after the fifth syllabi -The 
pada is one of a tri?(ubh stanza. Examples are m, 113* 43 • 

Arundhatl va subhaga Vasistham 
Lopdmudm va yathS, hy Agdstyam, 

Nalasya vai Damayanti yatha *bhud 
yatha Qaci Yajradharacyo eSi 'va 

Here b can be scanned only as Lopamudm 1 yatha hj 
Agastyam. Another case, referred to above, is iound in «. 

stanzas at iii, 195, 3-4 : 

3, vidvesanam paramam jlvaloke 

kuryan narah parthiva yacyamSnah 
tam tvam prcchSnti katham tu rajan 
dadyad bhavan dayitam m me ‘dya 

4, naca ’ nuktrtayed 1 adya dattva 

ayScyam artharii na ca saih§rnomi 
prapyam artham ca samqrutya 

tam ca ’pi dattva susukhl bhavami 

In 3d and 4 a, the caesura is shifted, and the padas can be 

read as ' A _ . 

dadyad bhavan da- | yitam ca me dya 

na cS ’mdurta- j yed adya dattvS, 

1 This seems better than amikfrtaye (he) dad y a 
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metric, eataleetic, and hyper-hypermetric pada occurs 

H. 7,448: 

yasmad bhut&nam j bhutir auto *tha madhyam 
W&Si dhrtir vHhutih { gmti? ect Rudmh 

graha (sio) ’bhibbutasya purusasye 'qvarasya 

Compare 1 H, 8 S 899: 

tam kurdamanam madhustldanah sa ^ 
drstya mahatma j haraSnvitte tali 
cukurda satya saMto mahatma 

balasya dhlmaa j harsagamartliaiB 

iii. This pada is what may be called ccesurally eataleetic. 
Like the last, it is antique, in Veda and Upanishads, and the 
epic has but few examples, fhe pause follows -the fourth 
syllable, which is usually heavy. Here the cM, so to 
speak, costs a syllable and, unless rea4 with sufficient toe 
allowance, the tris$ubh appears to be crippled. Of tto 
sort are: ; . 

i, 3, 61.d, maya tyinSu samanakti carsanl (so 66 .e) 
i, 92, 14 a, prcchami tvam, sprhanlyarupa 
In the latter example there may he corruption. Compare 
i, 88, 10 e, tat tvam prcchami sprhanlyarupa, but the open- 
ing phrase, prcchami tvam is stereotyped, i, 93, 21 a;_ v» . 
la, etc. We may compare RV. i, 120, 4, vi prchami pakia 
na devan. 8 The next ease is 

iii, 197, 27 b, surarsinam atba sammato bhrqam 
Although this pada has eleven syllables, it is not a tri§tubh, 
but a eataleetic jagatl, analogous to the tristubhs o t ie ^.mc 
nature. The whole stanza consists of syllables 13 + 11 + ^ 
+ 11, but a is doubly hypermetric (explained below), so that 
there is no alternate symmetry but chiastie symmetry, t us . 

13 (= 11 ) +12 + 12 + 11 

i In the Bombay edition, 2. 72, 53: dhrtir bhutir ja$ ca fiuha «;rati ? ca 
gtihE *bhl°, etc. {on this, see below). The following 8# — » \ *■. ^ 

avoids the same cadence bv reading; drstva mahatma ca niu anvi Q 
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It is, however, possible, perhaps, to resolve the 4m. 

v, 42, 5 a, pram&dad vfii asurSh parSbhavaa (jagati) 
v, 42, 21 a, ya etad va bhagavSn sa nityo 

In this case, although there is no possible objection' to 
reading the pada as it stands, it is possible that a bhati has 
been lost after etad, The sense is yaj jagad iva bhati sa 
nityo 'vikari bhagavan (N.). Compare 48, ’7, jagad bhati. 

v, 46, 3 c, atandritah Savitur vivasvan 

The same criticism. Before Savitur, sa may" have been 
dropped, as in C. viii, 8,848 c, §ete papa& suvibhinnagafcrab, 
where B. restores the metre with §ete sa papah. So C. omits 
su in the aparavaktra, xii, 9,085 b, but corrects it in repeat- 
ing the verse at 10,580. Nevertheless, I prefer the text as , 
it stands, especially as any correction would have to be ex- 
tended into the next stanza, where we find : 

ib. 4 b, diqah gukro bhuvanam bibharia 

Here it is easy to suggest sambibbarti, but emendation .is 
otiose. ■ - 

v, 48, 37 c, Matsyftih sSrdham anrgan^arapaih 

The next stanza has jyestham Matsyam • an^ansaiy arlpam, 
which makes it rather doubtful whether this form may not 
have stood in 87c. . 

v, 67, 6 c, anayasva pitaram mahavratam (jagati) 
viii, 83 , 7 a, apy aqisma vayam Arjuna tvayi 

C. 8,380 lias atha ’§isma. Possibly a§i§ama should be read' 
but it is not necessary. The brevis is noticeable (compare 
above, in § ii, iii, 197, 17 

xiii, 76, 7 a (after the injunction in the half-gloka, vs. 6) : 

6, pravigya ca gavam madhye imam qratim udaharet 
7 a, gftur rue mats vrsabhah pits me 

divaxh Qarma jagati me pratlstto, etc. 
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xiii, 102, 55 d: # # 

Jbudliyami tvam Vrtrakanaxh ^atakratum 
vyatikramantani bhoyanaiai vi§va 
kaecin na vaea vrjinam kadacid. 
akarsam i& MUTiaso bhiswug&t 

i y^ix. The Hjpermetfic Tristtibh. 
iv-vu Simple Hypebmetebs. 

The first form, iv, is the initial hypermeter; a light syllable 
appears to be prefixed to an iambic opening. The same effect 
is produced, in some cases with the same words, as that already 
described in the account of the §loka. The pada starts with 
an anapaestic slide. The difference is one of frequency, since 
in the case of the tri§$ubh the initial hypermeter is not very 
common. Most of the cases have a brevis and m fact, to my 
ear, the long (heavy) initial belongs in another category ( V1 ) j 
but I admit that in yatra dev! Ganga satatam prasuta and 
the few similar cases it is doubtful how we should regard the 
extra syllable. I have noticed with, short initial the following 
cases (iv): 

i, 3, 147 b, vayatas tantfln satatam vartayantyau (No. 13) 
i,. 76, 55 a, asuraih surayam bhavato ‘smi dattah (No. 1) 

Here the preceding pada ends in i, but it is scarcely possible 
that the two tristubhs should have been read as a unit, lfie 
same^ thing occurs occasionally in the examples of hypermetnc 
§lokas. 

i, 92, 6 c, kata SyStah katarasyam di<ji tvam (No. 13) 

iii, 5, 10 a, tata utthaya Yiduram Pandaveyah (No. 16) 

v, 42, 6 c, pitrloke rajyam anugasti devah (No. 20) 
v, 44, 18 b, dbanam acaryaya tad anuprayaccbet (No. 20) 

xii, 63, 4 c, vrsallpatih piguno nartanag ca (No. 12) 

xiii, 76, 14 d, pratigrhnan vai gopradane vidhijnah (No. 7) 
•xiii, 102, 19 a, atithivratah suvrata ye jan& vai (No. 6) 
ib.35c, (jagatl), Varunasya raj nab sadane mabatmanafa 
xiii, 126, 38 a, bahole samange fay akutobhaye ca (No. 1) 
H.2,72,38 b, krtinam viram (C, 7,422 dhiram) dana- 

vSnam ca badham (No. 7) 
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All these eases have an anapaestic opening 5 att but one have 
the fifth syllable heavy . 1 * * * * * * Some have been given under 
the examples referred to above. 

v, a. Much more frequent is the inserted fifth. 1 do not 
mean, of course, that a regular tristubh is first made and a syl- 
lable is then inserted, but that the cadence does not have tire 
rhythip of iv, to wit, ^ J_ si _L, but (with the caesura regu- 
larly after the fifth syllable) JL xi J — , so that the effect 
is that of a syllable inserted at the place of caesura. This' 
measure produces rather a pleasing alteration and is frequently 
found in regular tri§tubh stanzas, scanned exactly like the 
other padas with the modification thus indicated. The form 
is Vedic, and is found also in the Upanishads and in the 
Buddhistic texts. Examples are: 

i, 71, 40 d, yathS fcvadarfcham j raksitS ’ham careyam 8 
v, 48, 101 d, samyudhyamana, | DhartarastrS na sauti 

The effect of this measure I have endeavored to reproduce 
from the following extract, v, 48, 75-76: 

ayam GSndhar&hs tarasa sampramathya 
jitva putran Nagnajitah samagran 
baddham mumoea vinadantam prasahya 
Sudarqanam v§i devatSn&m lalamam 
ayam Kapate 8 nijaghSna P&ndyam 
tatha Kalingan Dantakflre mamarda 
anena dagdha varsapflgSn vin&tbS 
Varanasi nagarl sambabhtlva 

And yon G&ndMras, at a blow Krisima vanquished, 

And conquered all Nagnajita’s descendants, 

Their plaining victim, as he lay bound, releasing 
(Of gods the jewel , lt Beautiful ” called, a fair man); 

1 On this ease (tata utthays), see below, p. 290. 

8 Compare with this example, Rig Veda, i, 120, 8 , ta no vidrSdtS J mamma 

vocetam adya, and for other Vedic parallels, Oldenberg, Hymnen des Big 

Veda, voL i, p. 66 ff. (ZDMG. vol. xxvii, p. 76). 

8 v. 1., kap5|ena jaghina. Below, the scholiast explains dantakure as in 

battle rather than as a proper name. Perhaps DantakrSraa jaghSna (A be» 

fore kr), as in vii, 70, 6. 


liti 
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Tie af K&nat slew in a war the Pandya, 

He s Jte e mb 

He too, tbe. too, ta»ed and enslaved a tos «■“ 

Benares town, city sans help unaided. 

, , , , , i a •fr'at of. tHs. measure is th&fc 
It will be. observed tbaUbe & V tll8 fifth, as in 

of the regular tnstubh with ttu, — n> 18a , winch 

Ysano ‘biavin 1 of the hypermeter 

^h^ l^dlnd £ — catnleetic pdda on the 

*S. — r ““ “ 

the simple tnstubh fcim • - syllable-: sampa<|~ 

C. lias the hypermeter, _B. omits me e* j 

yanto (vai) vijayam raK?a ^ 5 ?' ,j comm0 nest are those 
Of the different hypermetnc forms, t ie comma 

in which the fifth syllable is followed by y - - « £ w ~ 

L often by All three occur at., T6, oO ft.. 

50, kaeaeya maigam ptatipatsye na bhoisy e 
53 surer hi bhlto vidyayS. co pahutan 
U, smarami sarvam yao ca yatha ca vr,tam 

The extra syllable, like the fa*U. 

Koma foot 18 ** ol 

yaqo na naqyej, jnStibhedaq ca na syat, ni, .4, ,8 a 
vadhaya rajan, Kamasutasya samkhye ^i, 85 »b 
ma vai dvitlyam ma trtiyam ca vafice(t), m, 4*7, too 

ot. * -i t I,.™ referred te Yama’s world as portrayed in 
i On page 186, note 1, I have ^ remart is correct, but elsewhere is 

Sabha in contrast to M of Kaciketas represents it as blissful, 

not everywhere else ; • e. g., tins account « 

Usually, of course, it is a hell. _ _ jg g aa affecting vii, 

a These changes- 1 have discussed in A. ^ with several 

163. In vii, 179, 24 a, B. ha«_— ^ — , _ 6^ 49 ~h e reB hae no babhuvuh 
similar changes close by ; strikingly Ui %% ® ^ * 

(C., na). 



1 Compare also ill, 18,291 a, yatkS mam hi vai sidhuvadaih prasannah, 
where, however, B. 197, 19, omits hi, which makes, when retained, a bhujam* 
gaprayata pada ; q. v. below, under the head of AksaracehandaB. . 

. : ^ Compare BV. vlii, 59, 7, indravarnna | sanmanasaiB adrptam, dted by 
OJdenberg, loo. fcit., p. 68. 
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So in v, 44, 24 c; vii, 2, 33 b; viii, 42, 17 c; xii 278 (7), 
6 a, etc. 

A case of fifth brevis and also fourth brevis is found in i, 
1, 217 c, dvyfina vingatir ahaia ’ksauMnmam ; and fourth 
brevis in iii, 197, 12 d, na tranam labhet trajjam icchan sa 
hale ; where, however, C. has labhate (labh’te) which may he 
correct. 1 All five syllables are heavy in ii, 77, 10 b; kan- 
yUm Paflcallm Panda vebhyah pradaya. Unique (I think) 
ar§ breves in the third and fourth syllables : datva ’naduham 
suxyalokam vrajanti, 2 iii, 186, 8 b (No. 10). 

V/W — — 

Preceded by brevis (fifth syllable) ; 

aam&nam mfirdhni rathayanam viyanti, i, 8, 64 b 
i&tfaa titiksur atitikssr vi§istah, i, 87, 6 b = xii, 300, 15 b 
yas tv evam brahma tapasS ’nveti vidvan, iii, 192, 56 c 
dharmam pur&nam npajlvanti saatah, viii, 46, 16 c 
task vai manyeta pitaram mataram ca, xii, 108, 22 c 
garbho "mrtasya jagata 'sya pratisths, xiii, 76, 10 fe 

So i, 1, 212c; 1, 218 o; 89, 6c; 232, 16c; iii, 4, 18a; viii,, 
42, 16b; ete. 

Preceded by a heavy syllable; 

hatam samgrSme Sahadevena papam, i, 1, 208 e 
Mam ca r&jan hitam uktam na cet tvam, iii, 4, 12 c 
tatha <jaktir apy adhamam ghomrQpah, v, 181, 9d 
tatha vayvagnl pramimSaam jagae ca, vii, 201, 67 b 
yasya ’vibhaktam vasu rSjan sahayfiih, iii, 6, 20 a 
tan aha sarvan rsimukhyfin Agasfcyah, xiii, 94, 9 a 

So iii, 5, 18b; 113, 6b; y, 42, 15a; 48, 46 e; vii, 179, 
42a; viii, 87, 80b; 42, 9d, etc. 

Cases of fourth brevis are ii, 56, 15 c, pa§cat tapsyase tad 
upakramya vakyam ; and i, 1, 216 b, tatha bandhubhib pity- 
bhir bhratrbhi§ ca. 


Ml 
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For T, 516 , proyoooh. ^ 

S r^mmmrrn, »he re C. 9,889 has svmisitSn. All flve 
i» ii, 77, 7« citron ovamonc 

antu cai J saia. 


„ w — 


Preceded by brevis: 

na cen mam Jisnur ahvayita sabhayam, u, 58, «b 
tans te dated mi prapafca prapatam, 1 , 92, 11 a , 

Preceded by a heavy syllable: 

gomayur uccair vyaharad agnihotre, n, 71 > 22 ^ 
amanyamanab bsatriya kimcid anyat, v, 42, 15 c 
amantraye tvam brabi jayamrane me, vm, 67, 22 c 
anarthakam me darqitavan asi tvam, vm, 68, 8 c 
prayaccba ’nyasmai Gandivam etad adya, vm,68,28a 
nai ? ko bahubhyo Gautami raksitavyah, xin, 1, 30 b 

There is, I believe, only one other ease of this form m the 
thirteenth book, 108, 42 c. It is rare as a tnstubh hyper- 
meter, but it occurs also (see below) as a jagati. 

Besides these forms are found: w,v_, of which I hav 
but sporadic examples : sa yatre ’cchasi, Vidura, tatra gacclrn, 
ii, 64, P llc (note to No. 20); aham karte ti, Vidura, ma ca 
mansthah, and na tvam prcehami, Vidura, yad dhitam. me, , 
64, 7 a and c (C. has ma ’vamansthah) ; pratas tnvarga ghrta- 

vaha vipapma, xiii, 26, 88 c (No. 19, ad fin.). _ 

Between divisions iv and v stand a couple of cases m which 
the initial syllable is heavy but the second is light, ihey 
belong neither to iv with its anapaestic opening, nor to v with 
its iambic or spondaic opening: a § vinav i^um | amrtam 
vrttabhuyau, i, 8, 63 a; atra Kaunteya | sahito 
tvam, iii, 184, 41 a. Compare above p. 286, tatS utthaya 
viduraih Papdaveyah (No. 15). a 

i This pada is followed by tvatto yo 'strair abhyadhiko va narendrah, with 
the caesura ignored. Pada a is virtually repeated in viii, 69, 72 c-d, anyasmai 
tvaih'Gandivam dehi Partha, tvatto ‘strair va viryato v5 visistah. 

a Sucli Vedic cases as this last are grouped by Oldenberg, loc. l •> 
those just mentioned, e. g., abhi krsnena rajasa dyam rnoti, BV. l, , , 
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Quite exceptional, though corresponding to recognized (but 
unusual) forms of the regular tristabh, are further : 

dadargA ’slnam dharmatmanam vivikte, iii, 5 , 6 c 
(No. 27) 

kirn vidviso vai mam evam vyahareyuh, ii, 71, 7 c 
(No. 26) 

dhitayudhah su-krtinam uttamaujah (v. 1. sukrtinam), 

H. 7,442 e (No. 24 ; v. 1. ia ii; 72, 53) ! 

Compare also a case of No. 23, below, p. 294. 

The hypermeter beginning with an anapaest, iv, is found 
also in popular Buddhistic poetry, where also a long syllable 
rarely takes the place of the initial brevis. There are, for 
example, in the Dhammapada, half a dozen cases with anapaest, 
but none with long initial (vs. 40 has naga-, in the new text). 

Examples of jagatis like the tri§(ubh hypermeters given 
above 1 are: 

athai ’va gyeno vajrahastah gaclpatih, iii, 197, 25 b 
bhitam prapannam yo hi dadati gatrave, iii, 197, 12 c 
svadhy&yagtla gurugugrusane ratfih, xiii, 102, 33 a 
satye sthitSnam vedavidam mahatmanam, xiii, 102, 34 c 
balena tulyo yasya puman na vidyate, ii, 65, 25 a 
(a has 13 syllables ; b,. 12 ; c-d, 11 each) 

Occasionally a tri§tubh and jagati occur in the same stanza 
in hypermetric form, as in iii, 134, 39: 

tato 'st&vakram matur athS ’ntike pita 

nadim samafig&m glghram imam vigasva 
(provftca c5i ’nam sa tatha- vivega) 

The unique tristubh-pada of fourteen syllables, of which I 
spoke above, runs, ii, 64, Id: 

balan ivS ’sman avamanyase nityam eva 


perhaps better so than with the initial hypermeter, as the latter, except for 
this example, is characterized by a heavy fifth, as stated above. 

1 Also Medic, e. g., vijvaeu dhursu vajakriyesu satpate, BV. x, 60, 2 (in- 
cluded under tri|{ubhs in Oldenberg’s list, loc. -cit.). 
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The scholiast, who rarely touches on purely metrical phe- 
nomena, 1 explains this as “ redundant and archaic,” recogniz- 
ing the pads as it stands. But it is impossible to suppress the 
suspicion that avamanyase stands for an original manyase, a 

regular hypenneter ), “thou regardest us as 

children,” strengthened by some one to “ thou despisest us.” 
Another, but doubtful, example is given below. 

The distribution of these hypermetric forms, va, is somewhat 
uneven. The examples run in groups, showing clearly the 
effect of different styles. A baker’s dozen of hypermeters, for 
example, are found in the seventh book, which has three hun- 
dred and twenty tri§tubhs ; but half of the dozen are in the 
fifty-seven trisfcuhbs of adhy. 179. Oh the other hand, the 
fourth book, which has two hundred trigtuhhs, has no ex- 
ample. 2 The second book, which has only one hundred and 
fifty-five tristubbs, has thirty examples. 8 In the thirteenth 
book the older parts have most examples. Thus in the few 
trietubhs that tell of the seers’ oath, adhy. 94, there are twelve 
hypermeters in thirteen tri§$ubhs, a much greater proportion, 
as the tale is much more ancient, than is found in any other 
part of equal length in this book.* 

As an illustration of the epic free tri$tubh with hyper- 
meters may be taken the following stanzas from the continu- 
ation of tiie story of the Frog-girl in iii, 192, 48 ff. : 

[Vamadeva uvaea] 

prayaoeha vamySo mama parthiva tvam 
krtam hi te kSryam 5bhy&m a$akyam 

* He seldom comments on unusual rhythms, a lt h o u gh often remarking on 
archaisms real or fancied, as for example on pfaoke dattvS vipsnam brihma.- 
nebhyah, at i, §3, 23 b, ex plaining prasthe as for pr&tasthe “ with Vedic losa 
of reduplication.” 

* The fourth book is writ like the RamSyana, in the refined style, and baa 
scarcely a dozen padas of the free trlspibh type, almost all its trispibbs being 
dpajatia. 

* Two such hypansseters in one stanza are not nansnal in old tales, e. g., iii. 
192, 63 a-b, jSnami patram da$ffiva?sam. tart ’ham jStam mabisySm ftw* - 
jitam narecdra. 

* Compare what was said above, in the note on p. 221, regarding the «Iokas 
in this section. 
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ma tva Vadhid Varuno ghorapa^air 
brahmaksatrasya *ntare vartamanam 

[rajo Vaca] 

anadvahau suvratau sadhudant&v (— ^ _ _) 

etad vipranam | vahanaxh Vamadeva (_» _ ^ ) 

tabby aiix yahi tvam j yatra kamo raaharse {— * — w _ _) 
echandahsi vai tvadrgam samvahanti (_ w 

■ ^ [Vamadevah] 

cbandansi vai madr^am samvahanti 
loke 'musrnin parthiva yani santi 
asmins tu loke mama yanam etad 
asmadvidhanaxn | aparesam ca raj an (~, w w— ) 

[raja] 

catvaras tvam va ] gardabhah samvabantu (—> _ v ) 

<qresfcha^vataryo j barayo vataranhah ) 

tais tvam yahi ksatriyasyai ? sa vaho (— w — „) 

mamai J va vSmyau | na tavai ? tau hi viddbi (— > w .y; ) 

[V&madevab] 

ghoram vratam br&hmanasyai 'tad abur 
etad rajan yad ih& ’jlvamanah 
ayasmaya ghorartipa mahanta^ 
catv&ro va yatudhan&h suraudr&h , 
maya prayuktas ( tvadvadbam ipsamana ^ w v — ) 
vahantu tvam <jitaQulaQ caturdba 

And so on (the last stanza has six padas* as not infre- 
quently happens). 1 

As seen in some of these stanzas* there is sometimes accord 
between the hypermeter and its environment. This is not 
rare. Thus in ii* 58* 9, three padas have the form w _ w . 

and these are followed by pada d as a hy- 
permeter of the same sort; ity agato 'ham nrpa te taj ju- 
sasva. The hypermetric cadence to close a passage is not 
unusual. Thus to close a stanza, xiii, 159, 11 : sa eva pur- 
vam nijaghana daityan, sa purvadeva§ ca babhuva samrat, 
sa bhutanam bhavano bhutabhavyah, sa vigvasya ’sya jagata^ 

1 That is, it is a strophe of two throe-pada tristubhs ( above, p. 164). 
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ca ’bhigopta. Again, in i, 90, 5d: bhuya§ ce ’danlm vada 
Inffi te vadami; then Astaka uvaca. As hypemeters I 
should explain the difficult padas, 1, 8, 123 c~d, the latter 
hav ing (affectation of the antique ?) choriambic opening be- 
fore v sj (No. 18 has yV y : v wa/.) • 

van navanltam j hrdayam tlksnadharam(iti) . 

The preceding pada is, I think, to be read as : 

tad viparftam | ubhayam ksatriyasya, 

instead of tad ubhayam etad viparitam. Then all the padas 
are metrical, after a fashion. 

There is a regular tristubh with the movement .m — ^ , 

\j ^ and hypermetric in bhayahitasya dayam mama 

’ntikat tvam (cited under No. 23). Like this, but with a 
different hypermetric opening, is the apparent pada found in 

1, 3, 63 e : hitva j girirn agvi- [ nau ga muda carantau, 

with neglected caesura. 

This brings me to the comparatively few eases of different 
caesura in this form of hypermeter. As shown in the exam- 
ples given above, the caesura! pause comes after the fifth 
syllable. When this is neglected (but the practice is ob- 
served in a large majority of the cases), we have an approach 
to the shifting caesura of the former division, iv, and, as I 
have said already, it may seem simpler to regard such cases 
as initial hypermeters with long instead of short initial. But 
the difference of cadence between the opening w ^ ^ and 

h. — a, seems, as in the case of the <jloka, to mark an 

important though not a radical distinction, between these 
groups. While the ictus of the former, as in vrsallpatih, is 
wu Iv Jl, that of the latter, as in hatam samgrame is v 1, 

L Nor does the shift of caesura in asuraih surayam 

bhavato 'smi dattah, etc., change this. But when the second 
class shifts the caesura to the sixth syllable, as in yatra devT 
GangS satatam prasuta, then, instead of coinciding with the 
ictus of iv, we still have necessarily the same opening with 
that of v, but still differentiated in the following. For in 
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flie whole tri§tubh, we certainly cannot read hatam samgrStne 
Sahadevena papain as JL _ ± _ 6, etc., whereas in the other 
case the only way, as it seems to me, to read the pada is yatrd 
dev! Gan | gl, | satat&n prasutl I prefer, therefore, not 
to call these cases long initial hypermeters, but to class them 
separately, as vi. There are, as I have shown, eases which 
bridge the distinction and connect these classes in their ex- 
treme varieties, so that some may choose rather to consider 
them as radically identical openings; but it is certainly con- 
venient to distinguish these forms. Of vi I have the follow- 
ing examples, the type being antique, as in Mund. Up., iii, 1, 
6, yatra tat satyasya paramam nidhanam, as distinguished 
from ib. ii, 2, 10, na tatra suryo bhati na eandratarakam, ne 
’mg vidyuto bhanti kuto ‘yam agnih, ete. I unite with 
them the sporadic eases where the caesura, instead of coming 
after the sixth, where it is usually found, is neglected or 
falls after the fourth syllable, except where, in the latter ease, 
two light syllables follow : 1 

i 89 Sb. savai rajan na ’bhyadhikah k&thyate ca 
h ’ ’ (No. 13) 

i 197, 10 d, yatra dev! Gafiga satatam prasuta 

ii, 64,' 11 b, vigesatah ksattarahitam manusyam 

iii, 134, 7 a, evam Astavakrah samitau hi garjan 

ib* 27 c, bSlesu putresu krpanam vadatsn 

ui, 13,193 a (B. 192, 54) mamai ’va tfta vamyau Darigrhya 

rajan 

B. omits eva, but both texts immediately after have — 
iii, 192, 55 b, na tva ’nuqasmy adya prabhrti by asatyam 

v 42, 9 b, tatra ’nu te yanti na taranti mrtyam 3 (No. 
v (42, 17), 1,592 d, etad vidvan upaiti katham nu karma ^ 

B. has no ’paiti — . . /XT 0A . 

v, 44, 10 a, gurum (jisyo nityam abhivadayita (No. 20) 

v, 44, 28 c, rathamtaxe barhadrathe va 'pi rajan (No. 6) 

v 48 77 c. vegenfii ’va cailam abhihatya jambhah 
’ ’ (No. 20, note) 


(No. 3) 
(No. 19) 
(No. 3) 
(No. 19) 


1 ) 

19) 


* For those cases' see below. 


2 i zsia tatra 'rmvSnti. 
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vii s 2, 1 b, bhinnaxh navam iva ’tyagadhe Kurunam 

(No, 9) 1 

vii, 179, 26 b, gakty rstiprasamusaiany ayudhani (No. 13) 2 
But C. 8,140, has caktyah prasa (regular) — 

viii, 4,546 b, pradugcakre vajraprafcimaprabhavam (No. 2) 

Here B. 89, 23 has vajram atiprabhavam, but C.*s form 
(words) is a stereotyped tristubh ending, as in viii, 89, 61 d; 
ix, 17, 19 d; 35, 37 c; xii, 112, 21b, etc.; e, g., in the last 
case, pura mahendra pratimaprabhava. 

[xii, 108, 33 a, etat sarvam anirdegenai Vam uktam 3 ] 

xii i, 94, 13 d, na by utsahe drastum iha jlvalokam (No. 19 ) 

xiv, 9, 34 c, sahasram dantanam gatayojananam (No. 2) 

H. 2, 72, 31 c, viriipaksam sudarganam punyayonim (No. 7) 

ib. 32 d, somapauam marlcipanam varisthah (No. 8) 

ib 44 a, vi-anjano jano 'tha vidvan samagrah 

(Note to No. 9 in Appendix, with the pada tri-ambakam 
pustidam, etc., another case of resolution.) 

Compare also the pada cited above p* 278, ma pradah 
gyenaya, etc. 

In the explanation of the padas given above, I have partially 
accepted 4 the analysis of Kiihnau, who in his book, Die 
Trishtubh-Jagatl Familie, has divided yatiA tat sdtyasyd j 
paramdm nidhanam ; but I cannot carry this out in tans te 
dadani, ma prapata prapatam, and therefore separate the 
classes, reading the latter as tails U dadani j ma prapata 
prapatam. The pada with caesura after the sixth syllable, 

1 Perhaps va for iva (as below). 

2 On this pada also, see below. 

s This extraordinary verse, though anirdegena is vouched for by the com- 
mentator* seems by metre and meaning to have been originally a sample of 

Ho. 27 (with nirdegena in its usual sense), ^ v v** 

As it stands it must have fourth brevis (hypermeter), 

* Kiihnau's schemes (loo. cit., pp. 104, 159) find a place even for the pada : 
yada 'grausam Dronah Krtavarma Krpag ca, which does indeed stand in C. 

196 a, but is corrected in B, i f 1, 198, *grausam having been taken over from 
the circumjacent padas, but being properly omitted (as in C. 201, yada Drope), 
■leaving a regular tristubh. See, however, viii, below. 
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examples above, may, however, be grouped for mechanical 
clearness with the regular tristubhs, the numbers of which 
f have added to the various specimens. 

As in the case of tristubh versus §loka pada, one cannot 
always say just which measure one has in hand when regular 
and hypermetric tristubhs run together. Thus in xiii, 80, 
11 a~b: 

dhenuih savatsaiii, 

kapilam btori^rngim 
kansyopadokam, 

vasanottariyam ; 

or in iii, 34, 21 c~d: k;7Vr 7 v 7-77)k ; ; , 

xnitrani cai ’nam J acirad bhajante 
dev& ive J ndram j upajivanti cai ? nam, 

like a vaitallya. 

The hypermetric syllable may be only apparent (elision) 
in some cases. In the older epic I have noticed only a elided 
thus, as in v, 44, 10 d : 

esa prath J mo brahmacaryasya padah 

In the later epic, such elision takes place as well in the case 
of n and i, unless we assume a freer use of hypermetric sylla- 
bles; as in: / ; '.;7 v >:>77’ . 7 

i, 55, 11 d, tvam va Varuno dharmar^ja Yamo v£ 

vii, 201, 65 b, paraQvadhinaih gadinam ea ’yat&sim 

ib. c, ^ubhraih jatilam musalinam eandramaulim 

vii, 9,455 d (=ib. d), vyaghrajinam paridadhanam dandap&nim 

But here Ik has parighinam. 

xiv, 10, 2 a, Dhrtarastra ! prahito gaccha Maruttam 1 
H., 2, 79, 9 c, where the whole stanza reads : 

a, apo devya ] rsinaih (hi 2 ) vi^vadhatryo 

b, divya madantyo yah | Qamkara dharmadhatryah 
e, hiranyavarnah jp&vaMh Qivatamena 

d, rasena $reyaso mam jusantu 

3 Bead gacch* (a common type. No, 14). 

2 €., 7,794* omits hi, and in b reads dharmaratryah- 
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If yah followed rasena it would improve both padas ; but on 
this see the next paragraph. In c, hypermetrie, §ivatamena 
must be read as §iv’tamena. In the next stanza (after apam 
e§a smrto mantrah, intervening), C., d, has (sc. ma) 
bharfcur bhaveyam rusati syam ea va.qa.gS. 
but here B., 11, has syam va§amga, which smacks of B.’s 
usual improving process. 

vii-ix. Double Sypermeters or Tristublis of Thirteen 

Syllables, 

vii. Sporadically appears an “inserted fifth” in addition 
to the initial hypermeter: 

xiii, 94, 3 a, rsayah saxnetah j patjcime v2i prabhase 
xiii, 102, 39 a, qatavarsajlvi j yaq carpiro manusyah 

If the reading is right, this is found, but with different open- 
ing, in 

iii, 397, 27 a, etasam prajanam J palayita ya^asvL 

viii. But in the last ease (though tasam may be suggested 
for etasam) a combination seems to be at work which is like 
that wrought by the caesura after the fifth, in cases where 
the trisfubh then builds up its second half independently. 
Thus palayita ya§asvi would be a regular second half and 
etasam prajanam would be a rough metrical equivalent of 
the type yatra devi Ganga. The eases are: 

(1) ii, 67, 4 c, s& tvam prapadyasva j Dhrtarastrasya veipna 1 

(2) iii, 5, 20 c, sahfiyanam esa j samgrahane 'bhyups.yah 

(3) v, 46, 27 c, aja§ caro diva- j ratram atandritaq ca 3 

(4) viii, 76, 18 a pr9sa$ ea mudgarab | <;aktaya<j tomar&Q ca 
(6) xiii, 159, 26% sa eva p&rthaya J (jve’tam aqvam pr&yacehat 

(read pr&yacchat ?) 

(6) xiv, 9, 10 b, balani sarvani | vrrudhaij ca ’py amrdnan 

* Possibly, however, prapadya has been altered Here by a grammarian. 

3 In 30, ajag caro divaratram atandrito 'ham, where C., 1,790, has ajag sS 
'horStram. The stanza is Upanishadie: ahgusthamatrah pnrnso mahatma na 
drgyate 'san hrdi sarhmvistah, ajag (etc.>, sa tern matva kavir Sste pra- 
winnab (as in Katha vi, 17, etc.}. 




gv ib 47 d, abhi trivistapam | qaranam y&mi Audrain 

9) ib." C. 7448 c, guha ’bhibhutasya 1 purusasye ’qvarasya 1 

,yud so, perhaps, in the ease cited above from H., 2, 79, 9b, 
liv ya madantyo yah | §ariikara dharmadhatryah (when, after 

casern in d, tab may be supplied). 

The number of eases (all I have found) vs considerably 

reduced by reading in the etasam verse above, 

tasarn prajan&m 
in (1) sa tvam prapadya 

in (4) prasaxj ea muag’rah 

in (5) saiva parthaya 

in (6) balani sarva (analogous to vicjva) 

in (8) trivistapam (omitting abhi) 

But the type seems to be established by bhunkte yaiko vi- 
bhuh in (7), and guha 'bhibhutasya in (9) ; so it may seem 
* . . i _ * 1- X » ihn. i-AV" f* fll O TTl fn an exolanation which 


i Here B. (59) has purasesvarasya. 


iff | SslilfSsfcii | u ' % ; 
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v, 42, Id d, na ^dblyxta nirnudann iva ? $ya c& -yuh 

Bead va for iva. 1 * 

v, 44, 3 e, anarabhyam vasati ? ha k£ryakale 

Omit iha (= atmany eva).. 

v, 44, 25 a, abhati Quklam iva lohitam iva ? tho 

krsnam atha ’hjanarn kadravam ya (v. 1. in 26 a, 
krsnam ayasam arkavaniam). 

Read va for iva ’tho and atho krsnam ahjanam. In 26 a* a 
like change. So v, 48, 86 d, aka$e ca 5 psu ca te kramah syat, 
for ca apsu. 

v, 44, 28 a-e, nai Varksu tan na yajuhsu na ? py atharvasu 
na dr§yate vii vimalesu samasu 
rathamtare barhadrafhe va J pi rajan 

For e, see the list above, p. 295. In a, read iiaivarksu tan 
na ’pi yajuhsv atharvasu, or as hypermetric with yajusu? 

viii, 3,338 c, ditsiih Karnah samare hastisatkaih yah 

E. 66, 30, has hastisadgavam and omits yah 

xii, 60, 46 c~d, adharo vitanah samsrsto vaigyo brahmanas trisu 
varnesu yajhasrstah 

The preceding padas make metre and sense. These make 
neither. 

xii, 226, 18, na tat sadah satparisat sabha ca sa 

prapya yarn na kurute sada bhayam 
dharmatattvam avagahya buddhiman 
jo ‘bhyupaifci sa dhuraxhdharah puraan (v. 1. narah) 

Read (?) 

na tat sadah satparisat sabha ca sa 
samprapya yam na kurute sada bhayam 
tad dharmatattvam avagahya buddhiman 
yas tv abhyup&iti sa dhuramdharo narah 

The m has caused the loss of the following sam, a copy-error. 
Just so, bhavatmakam parivartamanam has lost sam before the 

1 The form va for iva is found everywhere, e. g., xiii, 90, 42 e, sa vai 

muktah, pippalam Imndhanad vS (cyavate). So R, vii, 34, 15; 36, 42. 
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last word, xii, 10,544 a = 287, 13. The parallel proverb, v. 85, 
58, has na sa sabha yatra na santi vrddhah (Manu, xii, 114). 
xii, 285 , 36 d, mSm adhvare qamsitarah stuyanti 
rathaiiitaraih samagaq co ’pag&nti 
mam brahruana brahmavido yajante 
(d) mama ’dhvaryavah kalpayanfce ea hbay m 

Varied readings in xiii, 159, 16, where d appears as tasmai 
havir adhvaryavah kalpayanti, but tasmai here is offensive. 
Read me 'dhvaryavah. 

H. 2, 74, 27 b, gaqyao chreyah kanksibhir varadatnejavUya^) 1 

(se. pujyase) 

v, b and ix. Mora-Tristubhs. 

v, b. In the form of the hypermetric tristubh shown above 
in tatha titiisur atitiksor vigi^tah or na tvam prechami, Vidura, 
yad dhitam me, the scheme is 

— H — . v/» kj uH v — M 

Now, as soon as the caesura in such a combination of syllables 
shifts back to the fourth syllable, u.a-juuwii-y-x, 
as in 

tesam kramSn kathaya tato 'pi ca ’nyat, v, 42, 26 c, 

it is evident that, although such a pada may be mechanically 
equated with. No. . 19 (as a hypermeter), it is on the other 
hand nothing but a mora-equivalent of the form (No. 1} 
vy w„ v_id. Again, in the ease of neglected 
caesura (above), where two light syllables follow the “extra ” 
syllable, we may as well take <§aktyrstiprasamusalany ayudhani 

as an equivalent of w _ Wv v _ like the regular 

pada with __ in the second foot (No. 6) ; or, to give an 

example where the caesura is clearly marked, sa mam jihroam, 
Vidura, sarvam "bravisi, iii, 4, 21 a, may be scanned as 

v s vlv ^ w. Such padas stand parallel to the 

regular forms, as in the Gita, 2, 29, imitation of Katha Up. 
ii, 7 : f VV- : B k?BB } I : BBS ? '=B B 

1 The commentator asserts that this is really a “ fourteen-syllable pada,” 
hut, as nityada precedes, gapvat may be omitted, leaving a dodeka hypermeter. 
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Sgoaryayat pa^yafi. ka§eid enam 
3§earyavad vadati tathai ’va eg ’nyah 
a^paryavac cai ? nam -anyah §moti. 

As resolution may take place in several places, we get quite 
a variety of rucira-like padas. The common alternation of tits 
v — _ and v w padas is thus represented : 

xiv, 10, 19 ar-b, ayam indro- hari’bhir ayati rSjan 

devaih sarvsis tvarit&ih stuyamanab 

ib. 10, 23 c-d, ayam yajnam kurute me surendra 
Brhaspater avarajo vipramukhyah 

But the choriambus-equivalent is mere common, as in 

iii, 134, 28 c, hast! ? va tvaxh, Janaka, vinudyamina^ 

xiv, 26, 1 if. (refrain), yo hrcchayas, tam aham anubravlmi 

Two or three of these padas together are not unusual: 

iii, 132, 9 d-10 a, bharyaih ca vai duhitaram svarix sujatftm 
•tasya garbhah samabhavad agnikaJp&h 1 

viii, 68, 7 d and Sa-b, phalarthinSm viphala ivg ’tipuspah 
praechaditam badigam iva ’misena 
samchaditam garalam iva ’qanena 

So in the iag&ti-pada iii, 133, 10 d, kasmad balah sthavira 
ita prabhasase. Here it needs only the iambic ‘opening to 
make atrue ruciiSj and this pada 

is found repeatedly, not in complete rucira-stanzas alone, but 
in jagatt stanzas. For example, in, 3, 81 is a vah§astbajbila 
stanza, where three padas are regular, but b has : 

prakfttayee chucisumanSh samahitah 

On the other hand, in i, 34, 26, the first pada alone is of vangft* 
stha type, while three rucira padas follow, e. g., pada d: 

mahatmanah patagapateh praklrtanst 

These are both tag-stanzas, embellishing the close of a chapter 

1 The naive padas 10,000 h-7 a, following this stanza, are omitted in B, 
The emhryo here say# ; Ye&§n sangan sarvapastrair upetan adhltavftn mmi 
tava prasadat, etc, ! 
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and of benedictive content. 1 2 - A similar case occurs in iii, 3, 
75 a, where, after praise, is said: 

imam stavam prayatamanah samadhinS. 
pathed ih& ’nyo 'pi varam samarthayan, etc. 

But this arrangement is found also apart from such employ- 
ment. So in viii, 66, 47, a, b, d are of this rucira type ; c is 
of upendra form, thus c-d: 

hato maya so *dya sametya Kama 
iti bruvan preujamayase (v. 1. me) 'dya Phalguna 

Here eleven syllables do not equate twelve (thirteen), but 
d equals ^ w v — In viii, 84, 20 a, B. has sphatikacitra, 
where C. 4,281 has (tato dhvajam) sphatikavieitrakancukam, 
probably the original, as B. is apt in varied readings to have 
the more uniform (improved) types. 

As upendra and vanqastha padas alternate, so rucira padas 
alternate with vah§asthas. Thus in xii, 244, 29, a and c are 
of rucira form ; b and d, of vangastha form. In a stanza of 
mixed upajatis, xii, 341, 119 b has 

mahstmanah pnrusavarasya klrtitam 5 

The seventh book has a number of these combinations of 
rucira padas and stanzas and upajati padas and stanzas, usu- 
ally as pada tags at the end of chapters, for example, adliy. 
26, 29, 30, 32 ; but it has also incorporated complete ruciras 
as parts of an upajati system, as in 2, 15 and 16. 

I give now — reverting to the tristubh — a few more 
examples : 

ii, 58, 16 a, na e& ’kSmah Qakunina devita ’ham 

iii, 4, 17 a, tvaya prstah kim aham anyad vadeyam 
iii, 4, 18 a, etad v&kyam Vidura yat te sabbayam 

1 In xii, 219, 52, two or three padas in a behedictive stanza are of this type. 
The first pada in C. begins imam yah pathati viraokjanipcayam, for B.’s imam 
hi yah pathati (vi?) moksanipcayam. In xii, 114, 21, a benedietive stanza, 
rucira pSdas appear in a and d, e. g,, the latter: na vSfimayam sa labhati 
kimcid apriyam. xiii, 77, 32 has a whole rucira in benediction. 

2 Compare Gita, 8, 10, Ba tarn param purusam upaiti divyam, etc. 
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In this example, ii, 71, 17, the much affected pada sym- 
metry is shown, b and d having „ a and havin 0 

u ; 

atidyutam krtam idam DhartarastrS 

yasmat striyam vivadadhvam sabhayam 
yogaksemSu naqyato vah samagrau 
papan mantran Kuravo mantrayanti 

Similar is ib. 3, only the first pada is jagatx. But the second 
foot corresponds to that of the third pada; and so the fourth 
pada has v ^ _ corresponding to v, y - ua the second 

pada: 

anyam vrnlsva patim aquoJiavim 

yasm&d dasyam na labhasi devanena 
avacya vai patisu kamavrtti.r 

nityam dasye viditam tat tav& S stu 

Contrast this, for example, with the following padas, 20 a, 
24a, 26c, of the same section: 

Bhimasya vakye tadvad eva ’rjunasya 
tato G&ndhari Viduraq cS ’pi vidvan 
Krsnam FaficSlIm abravit sSatvapurvam 

The last is a pure vaiqvadevi pada, as above nityam dasye 
viditam tat tava ’stu is a pure vatormi pada, and yogaksemau 
naeyato vah samagrau is a pure qalini pada. 

In padas of the rucira or rucira-like type, the sanm word 
appears in the tristubh, which has caused a discussion in the 
qloka: 

iii, 192, 56 d, tena qrestho bhavati hi jivam&nah 

v, 44, 18 c-d: sa tam vrttim bahugunam evam eti 
guroh putre bhavati ca vrttir esa 

xii, 300, 27 d, moghah qramo bhavati hi krodhanasya 

Here bhavati need not be pronounced bhoti, as it is a perfect 
parallel to bahu gu- in this stanza and to pacasi (bhavasi) in 
the following: 
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' i, 232, 14 } srstva lokahs tiin man havyayafaa. 

bale prapte pacasi punah samiddhah 
tvam sarvasya bimyanasya prastitis 
tvam eva *gn© bhayasi punah pratistha 

A monosyHabie pronunciation cannot be claimed for all these 
cases, though it might be maintained for special words : 
i # 197, 42 a, tarn cai J vS -gr yam striyam atirupayuktam 1 
ill, 4, 1 c, dbarm&tminam Yiduram agadhabuddhim 
iii, 4, 3 a, evam gate Yidura yad adya karyam 
iii, 26, 11 d, labdhya dvijam nudati nrpah sapatnan 
iii, 34 3 9 b, yathSk&mam viditam Ajata^atro 
iii, 34, 20 e, mahagunam harati hi paurusena 
iii, 111, 10 d, vratam brahman^ carasi hi devavat tyam 

xii, '302, 114 b, maharnavasii vimalam udarakantam 

xiii, 71, 16 a, drstvai Va mam abhimukham apatantam 
xiii, 93, 136 a, adhvaryave duhitaram ya dad&tu 2 

xiii, 102, 36 b, tathe ? stiii&xii da^acatam prapnuvanti 
xiii, 103, 35 b, tathai hyan anaduho lokan&tha 
H, 2, 72, 33 a, Atharvanam sugirasam bhutayonim 
.Ho 2, 74, 23 b, khy&to devah pa^upatih sarvakarmS, 

But the great objection to a monosyllabic pronunciation is 
that the rueira pads interchanges up to three padas with the 
ordinary tristubh pada, and must therefore be identical in 
structure with the. same pada when four times repeated, in a 
perfect rueira stanza* But in the rueira stanza, no one can 
maintain. for a moment that w ^ ^ — is to be read with crasis* 
Why themwhen a stanza has three padas of the same type or 
even one ? v.;;: 

It may be said, however, that the mora tristubh pada differs 
in no respect from the “inserted fifth, 55 when the latter is a 
light syllable* For example in this stanza: 

•' iii, 4, 21, sa mam jihmam, Yidura, sarvam bravisi 
' m&nam ca te ham adhikam dharayami 
yathe hchakam gaccha vft tistha yS tvam 
susantvyam&n§ *py asatl staff jaMti 

1 All the other padas here are of strict pSixni type* v « 
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Here it is clear that susantvyamana ’py is a complete foot of 
the inserted fifth variety ; but pada b is indifferently an in- 
serted fifth or a mora pada, the asssura pointing but lightly to 
the latter explanation. One reason, however, against such an 
identification is that the mora explanation in almost all eases 
is indicated, as in most of the examples given, by a plain 
egesuxa before the fifth. Another is that this explanation 
brings the various padas of a stanza into symmetry, as in iii, 

192, where _ v is employed with predilection throughout, 

and we find in 

iii, 192, 69, yafcha yuktS | vamadeva ’ham enam 
dins dine j samdftanfcl nrcjansatn 
bxShinanehhyo | migayati sfinrtani 
tatha brahman j punyalokaih labheyam 

Here migayati su — , as ^ o , accords with the structure 

of the other packs. So in jagatis, e. g., 

vii, 26, 65-66, sa nagarSjah pravarafikuqahatah 

pura sapakso 'drivaro yatba nrpa 
bhayam tads ripusa samadadhad bhiqam 
vanigjananam ksubhito yatha ’tnavah 
tato'dhvanir dviradacathggvapartMvSih, etc. 

vii, 50, 14 a-b, -tatha tads yodhanam ngradar^anam 
' nifjSmukhe pitrpatirSstravardhanam 1 

vii, 109, 37 c-d nigamya tam pratyanadans tu PSndavSs 

tato dhvanir bhuvanapaths ’spread fehagam 

Compare the close of vii, 165, four stanzas of maims and 
of varftasthas, with the same mora-padas. 

A third point to be noticed is that the “ inserted fifth ” -as 
brevis, and with its caesura there, is always a rarity (as indi- 
cated in the lists above) unless followed by two (or three) 
other breves, so that we have finally two chief classes to ex- 
plain, one with csesura after the fifth heavy syllable, and 'the 
other with caesura after the fourth, followed by breves equiva- 

1 Variant ©a the old stereotyped yamarSstrarardhana, of battle, hero, etc. 
as in Til, 145, 07 d ; ib. 98 d. 
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lent in mom to the rucira pada, There are a few cases 
brr tging these classes and showing that the metrical equation 
was not always in harmony with the esesura. but this is no 
more than was to be expected. We are not to imagine tha t 
the poets set themselves to compose padas by categories; hut 
we can hardly escape the conclusion that a pada identical with 
a racira pada was felt to be the same with it, though the 
characteristic pause *o£ the rucira may be absent ; for in the 
regular rucira the sense-pause and rhythmical pause are not 
always identical. Hence, when we find samanam murdhni 
rathayanam viyanti in one stanza, and yuvam varnan vikurutho 
vi§varupan in the next, I, 8, 85 a, we may explain them as 
belonging to two categories csasurally distinct, or put them 
into one category, remarking that usually the esesura is after 
the fourth in such syllabic combinations ; for even with two 
breves following (the commonest case with the esesura after 
the fifth) the examples are rare in comparison with the rucira- 

like or true rucira pada, i v_.m; h _ ^ 

~ id (xucira-like) ; v/_ w_, ^ w _ ^_w_ 
(rucira). It is perhaps in each case merely a question of how 
the pada is naturally to be read. Some will scan only one 
way, e. g., marge bhagnam §akatam iva ’calakgam in iii, 133, 
23d, irrespective of the stanza; while others may be read 
either way, as in the stanza ib. 19 : 

so 'ham Qrutva brahmanan&m sakfice 
brahm&dvaitam kathayitum agato 'smi 
kva ’sau band! yavad enam sametya 
naksatram ’va savita na^ayami 

or when united with the five-syllable foot, as in. i, 89, 20': 

tdtra sthitam mam devasukhesu saktam ; 

kale s tite inahati tato 'timatram 
ditto devanam abravld ugrarQpo 
dhvanse 'tj uecais trihplutena svarena 

ix. The matca or ati-tristubh pada may even be combined 
with the pada having inserted fifth, where the breves follow- 
ing the caesura seem to be only rucira-like resolution. It is 
a fcretekaideka measure: Tn'T 
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i, 89, 23 b, samlksya ce ’mam | tvaritam up&gato 'smi 
(i, 198, 5 b, .adyai ’va punya ’ham | uta vah Pandarayah 1 ) 
v, 43, 50 c, chandovidas te j ya uta na ’dhltavedah , 
xvii,3,13b, yad dattam istam { vivrtam atho hutam ca 

In fiii, 1, 32 d, ksipram sarpam jahi, ma bhut te vigaiikS, as 
compared -with gaktya rafeso jahi Kama ’dya tftmam, vii, 179, 
48 e ; tapantam enam jahi papam nigithe, ib. 49 b, te may be 
thought to be an intrusion, but it has a sort of parallel in iii, 
4, 22 d, ne ’dam astl ’ty atha Viduro bhasamanah (where 0. 
has atho !). 

The mora rhythm in general is early, being found not only 
in the epic but in the Upanishad and Buddhistic verse. But 
it is found also in imitative parts of the Puranas, as in Vayu 
P., xiv, 7, in -a section where upendra padaa interchange with 

the galini-like pada ( v _ v ). Here in 7 b-d ; xna- 

hatmanam paramamatim varenyam, kavim puranam anugasit- 
ararn, where, as often in the epic, v w w _ stands with 
^ — and __ vv/ _ (e. g., 9 a) as the equivalent, ^ ^ 
of the latter. On the last verse above, see the note 1 on p. 
277 . The measure appears in tristubhs as an ati-tri§$ubh .of 
twelve; in jagatls, as an ati-jagatx of thirteen syllables. 

In the Ramayana I know of only one case where this re- 
solved form is found, and that is peculiar. In R. vii, 81, 22, 
an extraordinary gloka closes the section, and in Gi 88 a 
tag-triijtubh of the form above is made out of it. The ex- 
traordinary gloka is: sa tair brahmanam abhyastam sahitair 
brahmavittamaih, ravir astam gato Rama gaccho ’dakam upa- 
sprga, “ the sun has set (after accepting as a laudation} the 
secret worship by the assembled Veda-versed (seers),” ac- 
cording to the commentator. The parallel in G. indicates a 
brahmanair abhistntah instead of brahmana = upani§ad or 
puja. The tag-end in G. vii, 88, 22 seems to be from a 
phrase just preceding (found in G. and R.), samdhyam upasi- 
tum vira (Rama). The whole tag reads: 

1 Ab remarked above, p. 299, this, though inserted here on account of its 
likeness to the next example, belongs rather to the group of Double Hyper- 
meters, 
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abbistutah suravarah siddhasafig&ir 
gato ravir suruciram asfcaqailara 
tvam apy ato Raghuvara gaccha samdhydm 
upasitum prayatamanS nareadra 

This may be called a rucira-trisptubh. On the rueiia stanza, 
see the section on ak§araechandas below. 

The Tristubh Stasaa. 

Upajatis. Upendbavajbas and Indbayajbas. 

As stanzas, the forms that begin with a diiamb and con- 
tinue with a choriamb are not particularly co mm on. They 
are generally modified as upajatis, by combination with the 
indra varieties, which begin with a spondee, indravajra and 
indravan§a. Sometimes the perfect form appears as a mere 
later addition. Thus in iii, 23, only one stanza, 14, is upen- 
dra in sixteen upajatis (pada a has final brevis). So iii. 111, 
17-18 = 10,044 ; while in iii, 295, 9 and 10 are two perfect 
vangasthas, interpolated among glokas. In iii, 282, 14, an 
almost perfect 1 * * * * upendra is ensconced in a stuti of Skanda, 
where the environment is upajati. Again, in iii, 236, hi an 
upajati system of thirty-one stanzas, one, 16, is pure upendra, 
except that pads a ends in a brevis ; and 19, 25, 27 are also 
pure npendras, 6 except that in 27 , pada a ends in brevis. In 
xii, 201 , out of twenty-seven triistubhs, f two, 6 and 23, are 
pure upendras. A pair of padas occurs in viii, 89, 47, tato 
mahlm sagaramekhalnih tvam sapattanam gramavatim samrd- 
dham. But two padas together is a large number except in 
late passages, like iii, 176 and 177 , where they are not uncom- 
mon ( 176 , 7 , 15, 16 ; 177 , 11 , 21 , 22 ) ; vangasthas in vii, 109, 
36 - 37 , with a rucira pada, etc. ' 

As the vangastha(bila) is merely an upendra with a sylla- 

1 The third pada, however, ends in a brevis. On this point is to be noticed 

that eufeh a brevis is not uncommon in the Bharata, but in the BSmEyana is 

rare enough to Reserve a special notice of B< vi, 74, 54, where every pada 

ends in brevis. Here the stanaa itself is upendra, but the system is upajati. 

; 1 % 'Here only eight padas are not of upajati form, but ^ H H v » 
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ble added, 1 so the jagatl corresponds to the different Toxins 
of the tri§tubh. Thus in i, 197, 25, it takes the place of a 
vatormi, tatra hy ekara bhavitaro na -sasbgayo, yonim sarve 
manuslm aviQadhvam, tatra yuyam karma krtva‘Vi§abyam, 
bahun anyan nidhanam prapayitva ; and just below, 53 b, 
palcanlm eka svakrtene ’ha k arm an a, where it is hyper- 
metric. Here a and d have eleven, e, 12, and b, 13 syllables. 
A near approach to a perfect van§astha is found in i, 198, 8, 

where all four padas are normal, except that in b, v/ _ 

takes the place of the opening dliamb. In it, 64, 5, all padas 
are perfectly regular. The interchange of an occasional 
vah§astha pads with the other padas of an upajati tri||;ubh 
is too common to call for further remark. Two instances 
will be found in i, 193, 20 and 22. In the former, the stanza 
would be a perfect upendxa, but pada c is of vah§astha form ; 
in the latter, which is an upajati tristubh, pada e again is of 
pure van§astha form. So in i, 197, 11, an indravah§a pada 
heads and closes a trijpibh stanza. The esesura is after the 
fifth or fourth, passim ; or after the sixth, as in i, 197, 17 a, 
yada tu paryaptam ilia ’sya 2 kridaya ; or a second occurs, 
as in iii, 6, 19 c, samvardhayan stokam iva ’gnim Itmavan. 
The sixth place is often half as common as the fifth. 

The caesura in the padas of the upajati system is found 
most frequently after the fourth or fifth. The former, per- 
haps, in isolated padas, as in xii, 64, 18 d, tatas te 'ham dadmi 
varan yatheijtam, and i, 92, 9 a and 11 d ; but the forms in the 
Bharata, though inclining largely to the fifth place, vary con- 
stantly, as they do in the Eamayana. Examples from the 
latter have been given above in the introductory paragraph. 
I add some specimens from the other epic: 

nhjafisam ted asatyam &hur 
yah sevate dh&rmam anarthabuddhih 
artho 'py anfgasya tathai ’va r&jan, i, 92, 5 a-c 

nilotpalabha suradevate Va 

KrsnS stbita nrfirtimatl Va LaksmJh, iv, 71, 17 c-d, 

1 That is for v _ H, \j _ \j mechanically considered. 

4 On the light syllable before mate sad liquid, see above, p. 242 
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where a4> have ca&bura alter the fifth and fourth respectively. 
Not infrequently the tri§juhhe pauss after the fifth, 

the jagatl, in the n na stanza, pauses after the fourth, as 
in iii, 288^ IS: 

sagankhaghosah satalatraghoso 
glndivadhauta muhur udv^hau<j ca 
yada earau arpayita tavo’rasi 
tada xaanas te Mm iva ’bbavisyat 

But in pure vangasthas, the caesura is apt to vary almost with 
i the plda 3 as in xii, 103, 40 s 

j./' : 

na samadaudopanisat 1 praqasyate 
i na m&rdavam gatrusu yatrikam sada 

m sasyaghato na ea eamk&ra&riyft 
na c§> f pl bhuyah prakrter vic&ranS, 

So in viii, 18, 12, the cse^ura of two .padas falls after the fourth 
and fifth respectively, and then comes the pada : atlva cukso- 
bhayisur janardanam; wjiile the fourth pada is cut after 
the fourth syllable. Alternation is common, as ib. 14-15 
(w-w-«.*.and alternately)* Sometimes there is 

no etesuxa: 

vldifcragafikhasvanasihhanadaih 
gailsigaktyratixiipiltaduiisaliam, viii, 88, 3-4 

or it is irregular ; 

}: ; I alam virodhena !. dhig astn vigrahara, ib. 21 b. 

krty&m atharvafigirastm ivo ’gram, viii, 91, 48 = ix, 17, 44. 

: Upajatis are sometimes used, to close systems, as are also 

l ; upendr&s and vahgasthas. Pure vahgasthas may end a system 

j of upajati tri§tubhs, 9 s in -viii, 70 and 79, xii, 107, 49-61, just 
as upajatis close a scene composed in old tri§fcubhs. The 
' analogy with the tag-measures (discussed below) is here com-' 
plete; the scene is set off with mmsihmg .better than the 
ordinary.. As an example of the way in which upajatis are 
' , thus used may serve the end of iii, 154 j or in i, 197 and 198, 

> Up&ntt&d is here secrecy. So perhaps in xii, 271, 30, (apet&trsaSnam, 
etgj c#jajrthopaniBaddham»h aSdharana iti smrtih. 
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where the first part of the wedding scene at Drupada’s in rn 
irregular old tristubhs, but regular upajatis conclude she 
scene ; the latter beginning just where the actual wearing is 
described, and taking in the statement that the heroine was 
first married to Yudhi?tMra, then to the other brothers; mat 
she preserved her virginity day by day ; and that Drupaaa m 
conclusion gave most extravagant gifts. The smootmaess ox 
the statement babhuva kanyai ’va gate gate ham, etc., *98, i% 
stands with its surrounding verses in at least metrical contrast 
to the part that goes before, where tristubhs of vatorml and 
£alinl padas and every sort of irregular combination is the 
rule. Whether the uniform upajatis conform to the uniform- 
ing of the poem is certainly a proper question to raise, though 
no signed and sealed statement to that effect is extant.^ 

Another interesting example will be found at the end ot the 
gambling scene, where from ii, 67, 24, almost regular upajatis 
continue to the end. This happens to be the passage where 
the heroine puts the legal question to which Blilsma is un- 
able to reply, and where Kama joins in the laugh. The 
question is implied in what .follows (68-70), but the passage 
in its present form is certainly open to the suspicion of having 
been rewritten by a more modem hand. 

The first chapter of the Rsyaijmga episode is in old tri- 
Stnbhs. With the beginning of the sensuous description in the 
second chapter begin the upajatis, iii, 111, 112. 

In the systems of the older epic, — — ^ v > — y 

and _ w are used as interchangeable second feet. So uni- 
versal are and v/ v — that they must be considered 

as the chief tristulbh measure of the older epic, greatly 'in 
excess of But in the fourth book and most later 

parte, these recede before the upajati forms. Jagatl padas are 
inserted occasionally in all the free triftubh sections. 1 It is 
perhaps worthy of remark that, for example, in the Dyuta 
Parvan, the diiambic opening, or even, it might be said, the 


s The process elsewhere of making a jagatl pada is sometimes patent, as 
in viii, 90, 72 d : bhindhi tvam enam Namucim yatha Harih (for yath ’endrah) ; 
here in ac upajati system of j&gatis, 
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whole upen&ra form, is found par excellence in. the -final 
pada(s), though fouix4 also in a, b, c, especially as the section 
gradually passes (towards its end) into regular upajaiis, 67, 
26 ff. For example, at the beginning of the scene, 66, 12-16 : 

12, w — w — — i — O kj — \js — — v — ,<->(_< v v.' ; 

— . — . \J m— — y KJ KJ — .\J — — » KJ W — f W \J v V 

13, — — — — * vj w — — y' — . — j — — v — * — v-/- v — v J- — ; 

. — , V/ M — W « V » V- — — \J \J «*_■ w W 

■ v. . — -—f — ~ O — 0 ; ' \j — v — . -v/ — i O w ■ 

15, — — w — » — v . 

,™ V — y V V S V- v/ * — . V \J — V/ — U 1 

' 16 , — — xj kj : — \j ; V : — v ■ — — v _ v j ' 

■ Cf — .XJVXJXJ — W — W i W — _ o v — W \J 

I have remarked in the list of examples given above that 
some of the older forms of the tristubh are practically confined 
to the early parts of the epic. The fourth and seventh books 
are considered to be late, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
modern expanded forms of older material. The middle foot 
^ _ occurs not infrequently in the older epic, but in the 
whole fourth book it occurs but once, arid in the seventh only 
twice in 1280 padas. Upajati systems, except, as just ob- 
served, as a sort of tag, are not frequent in the older epic, 

where the systems are of the type _ ^ and ^ ^ _ _ with 

interspersed choriambs. The latter part of the third book, 
however, and .all of the fourth book prefer the upajati system 
(the caesura being after the fourth in only one-third of the 
eases in the latter), and blocks of upajatis appear in the much- 
expanded battle-books. As a system, the upajati marks late 
passages, such as the song of CrI in the eleventh section of the 
thirteenth book, and the .praise of gifts in the fifty-seventh sec- 
tion of the same book, where only two padas are not upajati. 
This book is also marked by the large number of its §alinl 
stanzas (not single padas), which keep up an old measure in 
a new fixed form. Old as is the choriambic pada, the stanza 
form of the choriambie tristubh employed in great groups to the 
exclusion of other forms of tristubh appears to be an innovation. 
A form once given persists, and so we have late passages with 



Ths Syllaba Anceps. 

respect of thepada syllaba anceps, the epic permits this 
lot only in free tristubhs, but also in upajatis, and even m 
solated pure choriambic stanzas. But even the classical poets 
ihare this freedom. That is to say, as Professor Capeller has 
shown, although the rule is that pure upendras and mdravapis 
corresponding jagatis shall have final anceps only at the 
of the hemistich, yet if these stanzas, though complete 

» Solitary calini stanzas also occur in. the Puranas. For example, VSyu .P. 
T i 71, repeated in ix, 113, where occurs the stanza : vaktrad yasya bralmmpa 
gamprasutah, yad [tad] vaksatah ksatriyah purvabhi»ge_, va i? ya 5 co rvor 
yasya padbhySm ea C udrS)> aarve varpa gatratah samprasutah, a pure ?ahm 
choriambic verse or stanza is a different matter. This may be as old, 
than a corresponding stanza .f other form. For example, the prose 


first in Vm. xvi, 35, as m ttpajlti stanza, me owes* mmmm 
i, 82, 1% where there m m exception in the^case of a teacher, 
(for an untruth here Is & mortal sin, not venial), nor Is the pri 
Vas.'; but the live venial lies are in case of wounds, about 
of marriage* death, and robbery, couched in upft]5ti. A seco 


dest. The ■; other difference between 


the great epic of mum. 

_ v as the second foot, just as this and are stm 

met here and there in the Puranas, 1 but when the choriamb is 
employed continuously in a long system 2 the passage may be 
set down as late, or, if one prefers the expression as more 
refined, as in the whole Raroayapa and in the later books of 

the Mahabharata. . . , , , 

Another mark of lateness appears to lie m the absence of an 
indiscriminate mixture of trisfubh and jagati loans. Later 
passages are rather apt to show uniformity in tms regaid , 
Uof P«>ge S show none thoogh an h—ns com- 

mingling in alternate or chiastic form <> + 11 + 11 ' “ 1 * 
4- 12 + 12 + 11) is at all times somewhat afteeted, and late 
passages sometimes show no uniformity ; but the tendency is 
the other direction. 
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in themselves, form part of a general system of upajStis, the 
freer form is permitted. Thus in Eaghuvahea- vii, 9, a pure 
indravajrs occurs 'with the third, pads, ending in brevis, but it- 
is in an upajsLta chapter. Examples from epic poetry are : 

ii,56, 21 & (a tristobh stanza), tato vidvfin Tiduram man- 
trimukhy&m 

ii, 63, 10 a (ditto), jSnlmahe davitam SaubalasyS 

So in these pure choriambic stanzas, found in a general 
upajatl system : 

iii, 176, 7, tav'a pratijSam Kurur&ja satySxis 
cikirsamSn&s tad anapriyam ea 
tato na gaechama vanSay apasyS, 

Suyodhauam sanucaram nibantum 

and ib. 15, 

tava ’rthasiddhyartham a, pi pravrfctau 
Suparnaketuc ea Cinec ea napta 
tathai ’va Krsnah prafcimo fcaleml 
tatliai ’va ea ’ham naradeva varya 

iv, 11, 9, c, Brhannalaia m§m naradeva viddhl 
ib. 54, 17 a, Cae&ra samkhye vidi^o diga*} ea 
This is vejy rare in Virata. Infagati: 

iii, 268, 19 c, yada §ar&n arpayita tavo’rasl 
xiii, 70, 9 c~d, tvayS pura dattam itl ’ha cjugruroa 

nrpa dvijebhyah kva nu tad gatam tava 

Examples in the Harivan§a may be found at 2, 95, 1 &. (~ 
•8781 ff.) ; ib. 6a; ib. 10 and 11c: ib. 14a and e; ib. 24c? 
ib. 29 c (na vetsi) ; % 124, 53 a (= 10,625), etc. 

.Epic usage, however, keeps the final syllable long in the 
prior padas. Exceptions like those just given are not uncom- 
mon, but are distinctly exceptions. I have no statistics, but 
perhaps the general condition may be stated well enough in 
saying that one has to hunt for final breves in prior padas of 
pure upendra and indravajra stanzas and does not have to 
hunt for final, longs ; while in upajatis the final breves are not 
so uncommon as in the pure stanzas of uniform type. 
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In this regard I see no special difference between tire two 
epics- Perhaps the Ramayuna poet is a little more shy oi the 
brevis but it occurs there also, not only in pure upendras 
standing in an upajati environment, but even in isolated ^tag- 
stanzas where the upendra stands alone. Thus where G, ii, 
33 *">7 has a varied reading which converts the stanza to an 
upajati, the Bombay text of R. ii, 33, 29, presents (in an 
upajiiti environment) a pure upendra stanza, with the first 
plda ending in brevis, pratlksamiino bhijanam tada rtSna. 
Another example will be found in vi, 69, 92 = G. 49, 77. In 
upajatis it will be enough to refer to R. ii, 15, 44a; 21, 52c; 
37, 34 a; 36 a; v, 28, 4 ff.. etc. In the case of isolated tag- 
upendras, examples may be found in R. vi, 61, 39, where c 
ends in a brevis, although the isolated stanza is pure upendra, 
and in R. ii, 115. 24 (not in G.), where both a and c end in 
breves : 

tada hi yat k&ryam upaiti kirneld 
upayaoam co ’pahrtam maharham 
sa paduk&bhyam prathamam nivedy& 
cakara pa^cad Bharato yathavat 

One fact seems certain from the treatment of upajatis 
versus upendras and indravajras or van^asthabhilas and indra- 
vaiujas, namely, that the native metrieists in calling the upajati 
a mixture of upendra and indravajra. or of vangastha and 
indravanQa, and treating it as a derived form are historically 
incorrect. Of course, the upajati stanza is a stanza in which 
some padas are of one type and some are of another; but it 
is not a mixed development from pure stanzas of either type. 
On the contrary, the upajati is the prius, and the pure upendra 
and pure indraVajra stanza is a refinement on the mixed type. 
Historically the ehoriambic tristubh begins with syllaba aneeps 
like the §lokad and upendras and indravajras are differentia- 

' For this reason, in the Illustrations, though giving examples of each, I 
do not separate (as is usually done) the types of opening, e. g., v _ ^ — 

an d yj _ Only in complete forms of stanzas, like the calint, vatonni, 

and rucirS, is the first syllable fixed. In the free triafubh and upajati stanzas 
the initial syllable is $uite indifferent. Then comes the upendra stanza. 
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tions of the earlier mixed types. They had the same devel- 
opment as had the galim, which began, as in the epic, with 
v. _ h and settled at last into as a first foot. 

The upajati stanza in its turn is derived (as a more refined 
form) from the mixed tristubh of the early epic type, which 
unites into one stanza not only padas of the ehoriambie type 

and of the types _ v , w v , uv/v_, but also of the 

type of the rueira or mora-pada ; of which, together with the 
special stanzas of fixed form derived from these measures, 1 
shall speak hereafter. It is to be observed that this mixture 
of vatormi, qalinl, ehoriambie, and resolved-syllable padas in 
one stanza is Vedie and Bharataie, non-classical and non-Rama- 
yanan, 1 but also, in a very limited degree, P uranic. That is to 
say, the Bharata, the oldest extant Purana, on the one hand 
preserves the old Vedie type, which is still kept up in a. 
measure in the later P uranic diction, while on the other it 
has the clear-cut upajati system favored by Valmiki, the 
former both in early and late parts; the latter only in late 
parts, according as the different poets preserved the old style, 
or, like Valmiki, cut loose from it and wrote only in upajati 
form. 

Emergent Stanzas. 

Of peculiar interest is the growth of the completed stanza 
of other tristubh forms. In the great epic, we ean, as it were, 
see the gradual emergence of the complete- §alinl, vatormi, and 
vai§vadevx stanzas (of four identical padas) from the single, 
double, and triple pada of this form in tristubh stanzas, 
till at last a few complete §alini stanzas are found and one 
perfect vaicvadevl. 

The occasional pada is indefinitely antique. It is the four- 
fold-combination that is emerging; just as upajatis emerge 
from mixed trisjwbhs, and upendras from, upajatis. In the 
completed refined pada the opening is spondaic ; in the emer- 

\j _ \j _ » as distinguished from the indravajra, w ^ both secondary 
not as padas, but as stanza s, to the upajati. 

1 The Vedie usage is illustrated in Kiihnau, Dm Tmtubhi-Jagatl 
p. 52. , 
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. ^ it, i s indifferently iambic or spondaic like other 

. : : - r* t\zzri 

w here two padas appear of hall-$aum mun 
opening. This is either “ regular ” or hypermetnc, as 1 

:s: 5 16 e-d : yatha ca parne puskarasya ’vasiktam 
’ ’ ‘ jaiaih na tisthet pathyaia uktam tatha smm 

The hypermetric qali.nT pada ot this sort (vaiQyadevl) is 

‘ : rr 12 K trata loke 'smins tvam tathe ha pra- 

common, as in i, oo, u> “ iUl ^ , 

iunara (so ii, 77, 10 b, etc.), as shown beiow. 

1 Aff'iin in mixed tris^ubhs, where we have half a. stanza ot 
almost pure fUi»I form, as in vi, 3, 65 c -i i or even an almost 
complete stanza, as in 

i 58 19 : etac ebrufcvS priyamanah sameta 

ye tatra- ’san pannaga vitamohah 
Xitlke vai pritimanto babhuvur 
acus cai’nam varam istam vmlsva 

Here the <jalin! is complete save for the last pada. So m 
Hi 4 4, there is a perfect ^alinl save for the first syllable of 
a ’ In iii, 6, 13. the stanza is nearly vatorml, but three padas 
begin with a short syllable and the first has the ^almi trochee, 
ln^v, 40, 29, three padas are pure galinl and one is yatormi. 
These forms are often symmetrically united. Thus in a, 58, 
20 the padas run #inl + vatorml + s&linl + vatortm, save 

Lit band c the M rjlinble of the fat 

Sometimes the arrangement is chiastic, as in i, 197, 30, wae- 
the padas are vatorml - *UM, SShm - vatomi, etc. These 
forms are again mixed freely with upajaU padas, as w i, 18/, 
6 this combination being too common to need further illus- 
tration. The vatorml or #lhn pada often closes the stanza 
in such a combination. Thus in i, 76, 47, a is ujajati, b is 
jagati, c is galinl, d is vatorml; ib. 64, d is Qahm, the others 

i This form is sometimes effaced by varied readings. Ttain nj, 54,43, 
uapena 'tmanam majjayisyaty asantam, of C. 2116, appears as pap tm&am. 
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are upajati padas. Alternation, of upajatis, calinl-pada tri- 
spibbs, and glokas is found in the dramatic 9arfigopakhyana, 
i, 232,8. ff. 

A goodly number of specimens of stanzas showing a close 
approach to the galini is found in vii, % where finally, in 26, 
appears one whole galinl stanza : 

acvan agty&n pandurabhraprakagSn 
pustan SB&t&n mantrapQtahliir adbhih 
tapt&ir bhandaih kaficanair abhyupetSn 
glghran gighram sutaputerS ’nayasva 

So in vii, 54, 40 ft, there is a number of almost complete 
and quite complete galinls. 

A complete galini occurs in i, 58, 21; another in v, 33, 
115 (toward the end’ of adhy. 40 there are galinl padas). 
The usual order in the epic, however, is a mixture of single 
padas. The pseudo-epic, on the other hand, heaps up com- 
plete galinl stanzas. Thus in a little system of ten stanzas at 
xii, 24, 25 ft, galinl, vatorml, and upajati padas are all mixed 
up together but lead up to perfect galinl stanzas in 29, 30, 32. 
In Anugasana, complete stanzas are common, e. g., xiii, 73, 
89; 77, 81 and 38 (with a rueira between), on giving cows 
to priests. In (Janti may be compared also xii, 63, 9-10 (two 
complete galinl stanzas); 259, 89-42; 819, 86 ff. (five out. of 
seven stanzas). The prior pada of the hemistich may end 
in brevis, as in some of the last examples, e. g. in 319, 89, 
where the stanza from a Brabmanic point of yiew is as late 
as the sentiment: 

sarve varna brahmana brahinaj&g ca 
sarve aityam vyS'aarante e& brahma 
tattvam castram brahmabuddhya bravimi 
sarvam vigvam brahma cat ’tat sanaastam 

The vatorml stanza, if I am not mistaken, is not. yet com-*- 
plete in the epic ; but its padas come near to making a com- 
plete stanza, as in vii, 261, 78: ' " ’ • 
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vicinvan vai sadrqam devavarya 
sudurlabban dehi varan mame 

abhistutah pravikarstq.ca raayam 

still closer in ii, 58, 12: 

be tatra s nye kitava divyamana 
vina rajfio Dhrtarastrasya putrAih 
pi'ccbaini tvaih Vidura bruhi nag m 
’ yair divyamah qataqah sammpatya 

The hypenneter is 'kmuun'.to* 

pancendriyani. So u» u, <7, 1 a, v, to, * 

seads . chanc j a f is i vrjiiiat tarayanti 

(in 43, 5, as : na cchandansi vrjinat tarayanti) 

As said above, the isolated vahjvadevi pada is not unusual. 

s* 5* - — 

216 a ; and so very often elsewhere. 

SI cl ! 

aififinatah kamayonim bhajante 

tarn tain rSjans te yatha yanty abhavam 
'tatha varna jiumahlnah patante * . 

ghorad ajftanat prSkrtam yonijalam 

In i 1 212 b, there is a pada identical with this save that it 
has 'initial brevis, hatan Pahealan Draupadeyanp c» suptan, 
followed in 217 d by a.' pure pada, tasrain samgntme biuurave 

bsatriyanam. In i, 89, 12b, _ v, _ ^ ^ 7 

vSi$vadevI appears as an irregular hypermetrie ^ah . . 
stanza is almost a vai^vadevl : 

anityat&ih sukbaduhkhasya buddhva 

basmat samtapam Astaka ’ham bhajeyam 
kim knryfim vai kim ea krtva na tapye 
tasmSt samtapam varayamy apramattah 
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Half a complete stanza appears in xii, 292, 22 (a tag) : 
rajfia jetavyah gatravag co ’nnatag ca 
samyak kartavyam palanam ea prajanfim 
agnig ceyo bahubhig ea s pi yajnair 

antye madhye va vanam Sgritya stbeyam 

(where the seolius is u, above, p. 280) 

A vaigvadevl pada appears also in a benedietive verse in 
viii, C. 5,045 d, giidra arogyam prapnuvantl ’ha sarve, but 
B. 96, 63 has gfidra ’rogyam. The complete stanza occurs but 
once in the great epic and twice in the Kamayana, as will be 
shown in the nest section. 

The Fized Syllabic Metres. 

The title ak§aracchandas or its equivalent, varnavrtta, 
“ syllabic verse ” covers, properly speaking, all metres fixed 
by syllabic measurement, but it is used only of such stanzas 
as have a fixed number of syllables arranged in a fixed older 
in each pda, all four padas being alike. The gloka, therefore, 
is not included, nor the free tristubh of the Mahabharata. 
On the other hand, the tristubh in several of its filed forms, 
when these are used throughout the stanza, is an aksara- 
cchaadas, Such are the upajati forms, the galini, vatorml, 
vaigvadevl, and racira. In the scheme of classical metres, 
there are from twenty to thirty each of such hendekas and 
dodekas, called tristubhs and jagatls because of the number 
of syllables in them. : ■ 

Of this large number, about a dozen are found in epic 
poetry. They include those just named, in regard to which it 
will be necessary to speak further only of two, the vaigvadevl 
and racira. Besides these, the additional epic rhythms of this 
class will now be reviewed, arranged, according to their sylla*- 
bic value, as tristubh, jagatl, atijagati, gakvari, atigakvarl, and 
atidhrti, that is in stanzas of four padas, each -pada having 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and (in the epic 
ease) nineteen syllables, respectively. They are distributed 1 
between the two epics as follows •• 

* On their numerical distribution in the Mahabharata, see below. 
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In Mahabharata 
and Ramayana 


f (upajatis and their components) 
vaigvadevl 
bhujamgaprayata 
rueira' 
praharsini 
vasantatilalaka 
imalinl 


(<jalini) 

In Mahabharata rathoddhata 
alone " drutavilambita 
gardulavikridita 

In Ramayana / mrgendramukha 
alone \ asambadha 

The upajatis, including their four components, as also the 
<jalinl and vatorml, have already been sufficiently discussed. 
The vatorml does not reach stanza form, but its pada is fre- 
quently found alone, duplicated, or trebly; the last case, 
•which is rare, giving three-fourths of a complete vatorml. 
The ffdin? is found not only often in pada form but occasion- 
ally as a complete stanza, sometimes grouped in small numbers 
in the later books of the great epic. The jagatl pramitaksara 
padas, isolated in the yanti Parvan, will be spoken of be- 
low, under the head of matra chandas ; where will be discussed 
also the free praharapkalita found in the same part of the 
pseudo-epic. 

Rathoddhata. 

Having eleven syllables to the pada, this metre is called a 
tri§tubh. Its scheme is _ ^ ^ v w —■> w — ^ — ; for ex- 

ample, tasya taj janayatl ’ha sarvatah. It may be regarded, 
therefore, as a jagatl without the initial syllable, its final 
diiambus giving the true jagatl cadence. Compare under No. 
19 : (ku-)lambharan anaduhah §atam oatSn. There are three 
and. one half stanzas of this rhythm, though the actual occur- 
rences are more numerous ; but the same stanza appears re- 
peated. Thus xii, 260, 13-14 is a repetition of xii, 194, 61-63, 
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Here there are two and one half stanzas, arranged in B. in 
groups of four, two, and four padas ; in 0., as four, four, and 
two; as if the hemistich were a whole in itself, In xii, 286, 
46, one of these stanzas is repeated again with slight changes. 
In the first instance, the group forms a tag with an apara- 
vaktra, as it does also in the second instance while in the 
third it appears in the same way after a puspitagra. The 
third separate stanza of this sort is found as a tag after' §lokas 
in xii, 247, 23. AH these cases' are regular; only the hemi- 
stich ends in brevis. The metre is found only in panti Moksa 
and not in the Kamayai}&. The last case may serve as an 
example; 

yac ca te snanasi vartate pararn 
yatra ca ’sti .tava sain^ayah kvacit 
qrUyataai, ayam ah am tava ’gratah 
putra kirii hi kathayami te punah 

The (meaningless) diiambic name may at least be a reminder 
of the luthoddhata’s presumably original opening, and its 
diiambic close. 

Bhujamgaprayata. 

This twelve-syllabled rhythni is called a jagatl, but it has 
the final trisfcubh cadence. The latter part of the pada is in 
fact identical with that common tristubh form which has the 

middle and end _ ^ — ^5 but before this are five 

syllables, the fourth being a brevis ^ _ w Such a form 

as this, however, is actually found in one text as the pada of a 
hypermetric tri^ubh, as already pointed out .(p. 289), and is 
nearly equalled (long initial) in the corresponding pada, 

na tranam labhet tranam icchan sa kale, 

But the specimens in the epic show that the eeesura is not that 
of the pada just cited, but rather that of a series of bacchii .* 

sa adih } sa madbyah | sa ca ’ntah | prajanam 
anadyo hy amadhyas tatha ca ’py anantah 

This metre appears once as a tag In a Tirtha story, ix, 41, 40, 
and twice in the twelfth book in an identical hymn in the 
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middle of two chapter xii, 341,100 ^ 848 ^ tot 
and third padas of each version being those just cited, 
being a repetition of the other with variations. ^ 

There is only one case m the Ramayana, , 

this is part of a tag after a puspitagm whrch appears m b<*h 
texts, while the bhujamgaprayata itself is lacking m G. H, e 
also the cadence is distinctly bacchiic : cacale .' a _ c f i 
rnpate 'va sa dyaur \ batem rak§asanam j blwyam ca vivegj. 

In both epics, the hemistich alone has toal brevis (wj*'). 
as above, and in ix, 41, 40 d, dhrtatma jdatma samabhyaja 
ganifh This metre is expressed by its name bnujamga-pi ,)*■ 
L, ‘ the snake-slide,’ „ — „ - *, which, m the stanza, is 
repeated (as a whole) eight times. 

Drtttavilambita. 

This measure, having twelve syllables to the pada, is called 
a iasatl. But although it ends as well m a duambus, it is yet 
far from the cadences already examined under the name o . 
iaeatl The rhythm is in fact dactylic, so that the trisyllabic 
measurement suits it; but the first foot, has a tribrach as a 

substitute for a dactyl, and the final syllable is long ; w w 

^ Only two of these stanzas are lotiiiti 

in 'the' meat ^epic, ""and none in the Ramayana. The two are 
together in vii, 184, 47-48 ; the latter, for example, as follows: 

haravrsottama-g£trasamadyutih 

smaraqarSsana-piirnasamaprabhah 

navavadhQsmita-carumanoharah 

pravisrtah kumud&karabandh avah 

These are not exactly tags, but they are close to the end of 
the chapter. The prevailing caesura 2 may indicate that the 
metre is a eatalectie form of triatubh with resolved opening; 

i A rough English equivalent would be (of the hymn) : “ Beginning and 
niidsV"he, and end of creation (of the description ) : “ and terror then entered 
the huge host of demons.” The trisyllabic native measurement is here the 

most accurate. f „ 

% Yhe Iasi part a a bore may of course be read as anapaestic with anacrusis, 

the Dreceding, more naturally, with dactylic cadence. 
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but this genesis is by no means so certain as in tbe case of 
other tristubh derivatives. To judge from the epic, it is a 
later metre, and may be either an experiment in resolution (of 
No. 2), or a new independent invention.. It is not necessary', 
I conceive, to derive every metre from some other, and I 
incline to the latter view. All the padas in the two epie 
specimens end in heavy syllables. The sound dmtavilambit&n, 
w v/ v — w «... may serve to remind of the opening cadence.; 
but the other form of the name (in °tam) really agrees with 
the meaning, “rapid and dilatory,” indicating the beginning 
and end of the pada. 

Vaievadevi. 

Rare in both epics, this metre occurs but once in stanza 
form in the Mahabharata, a tag followed by a supplementary 
tristubh. - The first hemistich end in brevis. Sporadic padas 

of the vai§vadevl type, , are not 

infrequent. The twelve syllables do not make a jagatr, 
though the metre is so called, but a hypermetric tristubh of 
the type described above (see No. 7). The native method 
of measuring by trisyllables in all cases is well shown in this 
metre to be absurd. For example, in the pada cited above, 
Krsnam PaKeallm abravlt santvapurvam, the csesura and 
natural division is in groups of five and seven syllables 
respectively. So in the one stanza of the great epic, xii, 
291, 25 = 10,721 (Moksa): 

blilru rajanyo, brahmanah sarvabhaksyah 
vaiqyo 'nlhavfin, .hlnavarno ‘lasaq ca 
vidvanq ea ’qllo", vrttahlnah kullnah 
aatyad vibhrasto brahmanastrl ca testa 1 

(26, rag! yuktah pacamano 'tmahetor 

mftrkho vakta nrpabinam ca rSstcam 
ete sarve qocyatam yanti rajan 

yaq ca ’yuktah snehahinah prajSsu) 

1 This is the reading of B. In C., brShraanaJvstti ca dus$S. 
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In to Minayana, «■ S,^ < '(both hemi- 

one whole »»nra is forth®. a h»H stanra in v, 

sticte ending in tarns). «*“ ^ not i„ G. 

da.SS.nni^wifta^emete^Ahh^^^.^ 

"5e a o? S r4«We»ee of the «**« - 
tmtubh padas: 

prltisphitaksSa samprakrstau kumar^ 

P arstvS siddharthan v3n«anam ca ria» 

angiih prahTStaihkaryasiddhim vidrtva 

bahvor asannaffi Utimatram aananda 

. Lt, p gppoiid hemistich, see Nns. 6 and IS 
For the two padas of i . Tt difference between 

to the lBnstetions of Wtntts. shoEt 

i — — 

Atijagatie. : . 

■ RaeirS- ■ 

» s. nf rnoiras In the Mahabharata, 

Of to «%w,ne strnes of tones » 

ELTJmLTms type scattered olita “? *™E bh 

Essed above as mortis and J^ftaen 

f ?,fto a la^ttElntion, U as was said 

to tatbe only possible explanation of the 
pads, whether it happens to oecnr torn or three tnnes, tw.ee, 

"2 :«mon a “the substation of a meir, fife 
tfrtnbb or jagati pads, ^nbt *e^nh » ^ 
monious alternation of padas. Ihe converse ox w , , 
case is found in the occasional substitution ^ * van|asth b 
pSda in regular rueira stanzas, as m the -group o* ten tag 

i Gildenneister, in Lassen’s Anthblogia Sanscrit*., '2a ed.,p. 124; Jacobi, 
ZDM&, *d. xxxriii, p. 607. 
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ruciras at i, 19, 22-31 (hemisticlis end in brevis; so in xii, 
52, 34). Here the stanzas are all regular ruciras, four padas 
each of the type given above (final anceps only at the end of 
the hemistich), with the exception of stanzas 27 and 30, in 
which the second padas are vangasthabilarpadas ; thus, 29-30 : 

tato mahim lavanajalam ca sagaram 
mahasurah praviviqur arditah sur&ih 
viyadgatam jvalitahut^anaprabham 
sud^rQanam parikupitam ni^amyate 
tatah surah* vijayatn avapya Mandatah 
svam eva degam gamitah supujitah 
vin&dya khaih.divam api e&i *va sarvacas 
tato gatah saliladhara yath&gatam 

in i, 23, 21-26, there are six tag ruciras, as sfcuti, but in 
stanza 23 only one pada is of rucira form, the others being 
upajatxs; while in i, 34, 26, one van$astha pada is followed 
by three rucira padas. 

It is very unusual to find this stanza except as a tag, as in 
the examples just given. 1 In i, 56, 1, however, is found a 
stanza consisting of one rucira pada and three tristubh padas, 
the first being peculiar in opening with a spondee : balo e py 
ayam sthavira iva ’vabhasate, na ’yam balah sthaviro *yam 
mato me, etc. Such a pada in such a stanza confirms the 
view that the whole rucira is merely a resolved jagati. 

The alternate arrangement, referred to on the last page, may 
be seen in the tag at vii, 29, 51 : 

nihatya tamjaarapatim indravikramam 
sakhayam indrasya tad aindrir ahave 
tafeo parans tava jayakanksino naran 
babhanja vayur balavan drumaa iva 

1 At 113,25, 6 , a rucira stanza appears among the group of tristubhs with 
which the chapter begins. Its first pada is. an echo of the one cited above, 
tarn agatam jvalitahutapanaprabhara. In vii, 2, 16-16, two ruciras appear 
in the same Way among vancasthas. At the end of vii, 148, the tag-effect 
is done away With by the addition in C, 6,443 ff. of five §Iokas (not found 
in B.jt after the two y&npasthas, which in B. complete the tag. begun by the 
rucira, 66. 
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The same arrangement has already (p • E ^ 1C ® 

Tii 244 29. Another stanza in this boo^, xu, 52, 6% lormfc 
S felle of a short system of pure (tag) van§a S chaMas. 

One fifth rf* the ^gXr, 

ibe Drier pada of winch enas m brevis, nauo^ stu 
fjlokas), the pno 9 bhayakari vidvisam 

te mahisamahasurardinf, name st _ ' ^ ., >* j.v p 

m*. Here B. 2, 120, 48, tarot. tt» £* *%% , 
brevte at the end | tat it also has a varied re_a*ng. 
moksakarini, which leaves only one rucira pada. Th- other 
^stlTtr no special remark. The csu,a is after the 

f01 fcthe y Savana there are but four ruciras common to the 
and G., two of which are in the ^ book ; 
but there aje four in G. not found m R., and five in K. not 
found in G. As in the Mahabhirata, the emsura is regulailj 

after the diiambus, the gana division 

_ not corresponding to any text. Here the position 
of the’ rucira is always that of a tag, usually after upajatis. 
The seoond hemistich occasionally ends m brevis, 

68,56; vii, 68, 25 ; R. vi, 62, 22 ; but, as in the ^ ^^bharata, 

even this liberty is seldom taken. In • v > ? fi , 

G.), of the twelve padas, all are regular save the first, which 
has an extra syllable : it! Va tad grham abhigamya fbhama- 
Ln.* In G. vi, 89, 88, padab has yasaskaram pnyto 
Mndhavapriyam, where R. 62, 22, is regu ar, ya 
priyarana bandhavapriya. R. omits the tag of G. vn, 68, 25 
(continuing with glokas). The case is interesting, because it 
is evidently an instance of breaking a chapter by means of 
a tag (perhaps as an aid in recitation), and because the rucira 


i P.W. b. t. mahisa 2 o, gives a var. lec. I give the readings of. the Calcutta 
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, , , v 5 „ Wv irregular (pada b : lianisyasi, 

ta g thus employea^io h gWy ^ ^ cssura answer 

Ilaghuvara, ua tu. - . n %> ^ there is a kte (care- 

for a long syllable, th | £ eariy (undeveloped) 

lesS ) freedom as well as the freedom o J . a * 

•oi Wf - 0 «t in the Ramayapa. 1 

equate upajatis m the ornei t>i 

Praharsim. 

s »on°:t «. — itis a "^sTSd 

opening; for it tegms with a^moraequ^^ ^ the rucira’s 

rueira’s duambus, v — — < we have seen that a 

“ua7*« — 1 <“ 9180 bel "' 

matrachandas, p* 337) : 

tristubh-jagatl, ^ ^ 

ruciratype, 

rucira freak, ^ 

, ' • • . ■ - u^VU. 

prakarsiBi, — * ‘ 

puspitagra, w[v\A*. — sjxj - , ■ 

The secondary caesura sometimes «■»*• !-* “‘“b = 
Jy closely with ft.*** «* «•»««• w E ' W 
ucus te i vacanam idam | ni^amya hrstah 
samatyah 1 saparisado 1 viyatacjokah, 

hut in other eases this ores™ — “f ^cele J 

struck with the beginnmg of a new wool ^ 
maticus, as is clearly shown m K. u, 107, <*» 

gaccha team | pursvaram | «dj» ■ 

sariihrstas i tv aham api | Dandakan praveksye 

, *„ M. .neentio a In tto BIntW. «» she™, t- m 


\y— ^-r 
KS — V 

V~/ — V —ft 
A-/ — V — '* 

vy — u — - 
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Do thou now | to the city j fare with heart rejoicing 
while meantime | merrily 1 1 will to Dandakas go 

It is rather striking that in both these examples the name 
of the metre seems to be implied in it, hjstafr and samhrstas 
like praharijim (or -aiji) “rejoicing,” but I do not know that 
this is more than an accident. 1 There is a parallel m the 
racira-like pads cited above from the Ramayana, G- vu, 88, 22: 

gate ravir suruciram asta^Hilam 

The RSmayapa has one more case of this metre, G. vi, 
26, 41, sa krodhad vipulayaQa mahanubhavo, etc. Ihe only 
short finals are at the end of the whole stanza. 

In the Mahabharata there are twelve cases, all regular (bto 
the first hemistich as well as the second may end in brevis), 

with the same norm and varying caesura, . 

_^_w__,or u_v_v__. They are not 

all tags. For example, that at vii, 148, 48 and the group of 
four in xii, 822, 24-27 ; but that at i, 2, 896, is the tag of a 
tag, apparently merely a seholiastic addition : 

akhyftnam tad idam anuttamam mahartham, etc., 

as are those in i, 21, 18; 22, 12; 25, 17 (tag to a rucira tag, 
b ends in brevis), vedafigany abhigamayanti saryayatnaih, etc. 
The first two of these just mentioned are akin : in 21 c, vistlr- 
ljam dadr§atur ambarapraka^am : in 22 b, gambhiram vikasitam 
ambarapraka<jam. In the specimen at xiii, 7, 28, the prahatyipi 
is by one $oka stanza 2 removed from the end of the section, 
and is a moral excrescence added to the tele ; 

1 i may add that in the first example there Ib not only hrslSK in R.ii, 76, 
17, but In the va%astha which precedes this tag we find: praharsajas tarn 
pmti bS$pabtndavo, etc. See a case like this from the other epic cited to 

the next note,- 1 * , 

2 This final cloka says: '*1 have repeated what the seer proclaimed 
regard to the getting of good and evil frail How what do you want 
hfe&r i " The $ok& before the praharml is : Bhlsmasyai *tad vacah $rutvl 
vismitah KurupuSgavSh, mm praJir&tamanmah pritfa>anto ’bhavans tadi. 
See the last note- 
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yan tnantre bhavati vrtho ’payujyamane 
yat some bhavati vrtha ’bhisfiyaxaane 
yae cS. ’gnau bhavati vrtha ’bhihuyamane 
tat aarvam bhavati vrtha ’bhidhlyamane 

.The tendency to restrict the final syllaba anceps to the close 
of the stanza is observable in several of these- cases. For in- 
stance, in the group cited- from the twelfth book, the only 
fipal breves are at the end of whole stanzas, not at the end of 
the first hemistich. In i, 2, the first hemistich ends in a short 
vowel; but before two consonants (d ends in §,) ; in i, 21 and 
22, no final is short. The only exception, is the one noticed 
above, i, 25, 1Tb. The two eases in H., C., 6248 and B., 3, T, 
25 are tags, and have no final brevis. The former has hiatus 
in pada d (avoided in B., 2, 53, 57, manujendra ca 5 tmani?tham) : 

yad yuktam, kura manujendra, Stmanestam 

The latter, instead of C.’s amrtam, 11,303, has 

yat satyam yad anrtam Mimafesaram vai, 

where (adima and ksara are karana and karya) 1 adima is a 
late adjective. 

On the verse gopta samlksya sukrtinam dadati lokan, see 
below .under matrachandas. 

M 

Another atijagatl, not found in the Mahabharata, but in one 
text of the Ramayana, is the mrgendramukha of R. vi, 101, 
55, which takes the place of a puspitagra tag in G. 85, 13, 
The posterior padas of the latter metre iiave regularly the 
form illustrated by G. at this place, muditamanah samud- 
iksiturh tvaranu, uuvu_vv_v_u_i:, This form is 
simply quadrupled -in order to make the mrgendramukha ; 
the cadence of which is often made trochaic through the 
caesura, as in this epic example, a and d : 

* In the next pada, B. has yad bhutam bhavati mithaf ca yad bhavisyara, 
where C. has yad bhStam bh&fad amlt&m ea. ; : ; 
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jadi vadham iccbasi ) Ravaiiasya samkhye 
yadi ca krtam hi tave V.ehasi prafcijn&rn 
yadi tava rajasufcabhilasa, ary a, 
turn ea vaco mama j qlghram adya vlra 1 

The native division of the pada of course is ^ ^ v>, w 
V _ V, _ V which fits pada b. The brevis at the end of 
either pada, as in this case, is probably due to the fact that 
the metre is a stereotyped posterior pada in repeated form. 

The remaining aksara tags are longer metres, the ^akvari, 
of syllables 4 x 14; the ati§akvarl, of 4 x Id; and the ati- 
dhrti, of 4 X 19. Of the first, there are two varieties, of which 
one is the asambadha, found only in the Bombay R ii, 116, 

25, with the norm (according to the example, , 

wv-o v v/ v, ) violated as follows (prior hemistich) : 

Rfimah saiiisadhya rsiganam anugamanad 
de<j&t tasmafc kulapatim abhivadya rsim 
satnyak pritais tair anumata upadist&rthah 
punyam vasaya svanilayam upasampede 

To this is added a supplementary tag, a peculiar stanza 
(where G. iii, 1, 35, has a vanjastba tag), in which the last 
pada differs from the three preceding ; a, b, c, being alike in 
having each the fourteen morse of the even vaitaliya pada 
(explained below), and eleven syllables, but not in a fixed 
order; against seventeen morse and twelve syllables in d. 
Pada b is aparavaktra, but I do not know what to call the 
whole (R. ii, 116, 28) ; 

rsivirahitam prabhuh 
ksanam api na jahau sa Raghavah 
Raghavam hi satatam anugatas 
Upasaq ca ’rsacarite dhrtagunah 

1 The stress, bet not the quantity, is Saturnian : kuru Ca vaco mama | vfrum 
mfhi C&mena | {ighram adya vlra j fnsec€ versdtum'. The name mrgendra- 
mukha comes from the mnemonic verse: keudhitamrgendramukham mrga 
vgpety* (Brown). 
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Vasaatatilaki. 

The second gakvarl called vasantatilaka (or °kam) is found 
twice in the Ramayana, hut only in the last and latest hook, 
vii, 8, 28, where it is followed hy a jagati upajati as a final tag, 
atid vii, 96, 23, also a tag. In the latter case, all padas have 
heavy final syllables. In the former, pada e has final brevis, 
but this liberty is taken in the case of the vasantatilaka even 
by the classical writers. 1 The metre is clearly hypermetrie 

tristubh : w _, ^ v — or ^ _ w , v w 

v <_> _, v .. In the first example, three padas have cyssura 

after the fifth, like other hypermetric tristubhs : 

esS maya tava naradhipa raksasanam 
utpattir adya | kathita sakala, yathSvat 
bhuyo nibodha j Raghusattama, RSvanasyS 
janma prabhavam | atulam sasutasya sarvam 

The Mahabharata has twelve occurrences of vasantatilakas, 
but only eight separate* stanzas, the others being vain repeti- 
tions of old material. The first three are in the tag-group at 
the end of i, 2, 391 ff., which ends in a prahar§ind.t The second 
of this group has' short finals in b and d ; the third (which 
follows immediately after two glokas) has final brevis in a. 
The stanzas are benedictive and are partially repeated at the 
end of xviii, 5, 6.7-68, where B, has the third of this group 
(omitted here in C.), and this again is found at the beginning 
of the Harivanga. In all these occurrences of the same stanza, 
dadatl is left at the end of pada a ; but in c the reading varies 
between satatani grnoti in xviii and grnuyap ca nityam or 
tadvat in i, 2, 395 and Hariyafiga, i, 1, 4. In xiji, 151, 80, 
the same stanza has kathayec ea nityafii. I give it in full on 
account of its universal interest: 

1 Compare the note to Vamana^ Stilregeln by Professor Cappeller, p. 23. 
The final brevis in prior padas is found also in inseriptjonal poetry. Compare 
e. g., the third and tenth stanzas in Vatsabhatti’s poem, fifth century, given 
in Buhler’s essay on Indian inscriptions, p.* 91, where padas a and c respets* 
tively close in brevis ; Or the fifth and twenty-fifth, where, in each, both the 
prior padas end in brevis. In fact, the tendency here is to close the hemistich 
in heavy syllables and the prior padas in light syllables (25, 27, 31, 32, 40}. 
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jo goqatam kauakaqrngamayam dadsti 
vipr&ya vedaviduse subahugrutiiya* 
punyam ca bharatakatham satatam gmoti 
tulyaia phalam bbavati tasya ca tasya cai ’va 

In the thirteenth book (as in the case of the Ramayana, 
this metre is found only, in pseudo-epic or late books), there 
are two new cases of vasantatilaka. The first, 14, 189, is 
unique in not being a tag (only d has final brevis); the 
other (with a gardukvikiudita) being a tag, as .usual. The 
latter is united with the benedictive stanza above, and like 
it has final brevis in tire first pada, 151, 80-81 (80 being the 
stanza quoted above). 

The Harivanga has a tag-group (followed by one $loka) of 
three more vasantatilaka stanzas- at 3, 114, '89-41, the last of 
which also has final brevis in e: 

41, e, jyotis trilokajanakam txidagaikavandyam 
d, aksnor mama ’stu satatam hrdaye 'cyutakhyam 

This is an atigakvarf, 4 x 15 syllables, having syllaba aneeps 
regularly only at the close .of the hemistich, but in one in- 
stance at the end of a prior pada, a freedom found among 
classical works only in the Mrcchakafikam, according to 
Professor Cappeller. i 2 The metre is found in both epics; 
but the Ramayana has only one case common to R. and G., 
and that is in the last book, vii, 59, 23 » G. 61, 21, the 
stanza only ending in brevis* It is a tag. In R. vi, 40, 
29-80, there a® two cases, not in G., both regular, a tag 
couplet (in the former case both hemistichs end in brevis). 
G. ii; 106, 29-80, has two stanzas, not in R., a tag (final 
brevis only at the end of the first stanza). The natural 

division is often Vl/V) w w v, — , — v.— , — w ’with 

e® sura, after the spondee. ‘ The Mahabharata has eleven cases, 

i v. 1. bahuvigrutaya in the Bombay CL Also ca for au-, and other varl- 
Wit 8 In Anu$$gaaa» 

* Log. oit 
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and (like the one ease in both texts, of the Ramayaita) they 
are all in the later epic: vii, 73, 48;' viii, 85, 1-4; 90, 24; 
xiii, 6, 45-47 ; H. 2, 105, 84; and 3, 132, 100. The one in 
Drona unites with a pu?pitagra, but, although both are almost 
at the end of a chapter, they are rather a tag to a speech than 
to the chapter itself. Those in Karma are at the beginning 
and in the middle of their respective chapters. Those in 
Anugasana are a tag, except that two glokas follow. In the 
group of viii, 85, ell the padas end long except the posterior 
padas of the third stanza, both of which have final brevis. 
The two cases in. Hariv. are tags (one gloka following in the 
latter) with brevis only at the close of the stanza. An irreg- 
ularity appears in xiii, 6, 46 e-d : 

bahutarasusamrddhya tn&nus&nShi grh&nl 
pitrvanabhavanabhafh drgyate cH ’maran&m. 

In 47, the hemisfachs end in brevis; in 45, only the first 
hemistich. The plural grhani is remarked upon as Vedie by 
the scholiast, who thus supports it; but grham (vai ?) is 
probably right. 

A very common cadence, whereby the end of the pada 

assumes the fall _ v — », , rather than _ ^ w 

is illustrated by H, 3, 132, 100 a-b (cited above) : 

ajaram amaram ekam-dhyeyam adyantagunyam 
eagunam agunam adyaiii stha’am atyantasuksmam 

Another kind of malinl, not found in the epics, begins with 

i— v, v v v- , showing that the epic form is a further 

resolution of an original trisfubh, which may be represented by 

This is, of course, the vaigya- 

devl form of the hypermetric tri^tubk, 1 the close relation of 
which with the pugpitagra is well shown in vii, 73, 48-49: 

48 a-b : asurasuramamisySh paksino vo ? rago v3 

pitrrajanicara va brahmadevarsayo va 

49 a-b : yadi vigati rasStalam tad agryam 

viyad api devapuram Diteh puram va 

i Compare Professor Jacobi’s learned essay, Intwickelung der indischen 
Metrik in nachvedischer Zeit, ZDMG. vol. xxxviil, p. 609, 
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The content of this mBini appears a Mo “• « 

26, in the form of a pu§pitagm : 

vadi ea m^nu j apannagah piqSca 
rajaniearah patagah surssurae ca 

in y®, ST, 86, in aparavatea i ,««*=#, rcuan 


The oid y remaining cV‘" £*£ 

<M (4 x W) «ta»W «f 

and thirteenth boons of _ « _* ra ^jnl is also enlivened with 

2 « « c" c - 466MV 11 

?- .* i » v+* 

stanzas at xiii, H 229 ^“f osJbnVTfaney-metve 
neithet of which is a g- P_ iate ^lon 

in a chapter »** o f <?* 'I Sol, 79, the 5 SnMavi- 
<*$3£ ISSSSSsJt’ S. a W *tt the sp*i- 

knditajoms^itMa^ _ ^ a late development 

ST £ «&• The intermediate “ 

“ “L"wow), 

“ ’ “ • or two stanzas to the strophe, as m 

the ctoiiVoWof »» sWt0t “ 
metre is not found in the Ramayana. 


, Arahasamawtta (Mattachaaaas). 

(A) Pusbitagba A 3 ® Apabavakiba. 

The* mes as' is «ca^ ^ix 

“ T^r^Slir fa*, - 

regularly fixed; but on the other hand they are 

not like aksara metres, for their padas axe not l * 

the epic, however, the rule .of fixed sy a e «»eatwi 

preserved. The cadence of the hemistich, with its unequal 
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padas* has either wholly trochaic close -or alternate trochaic 
and iambic. The first is illustrated by It. vi, 83, 86 e-b : 

tarn ih a qaranam 

abhyup&ihi devl 
hay a iva mandalam 

aqu yah karoti 

Rapid as a charger is, 

Hasten, hurry quickly. 

As already remarked, the second pada of this puspitagra, 
when quadrupled, makes the mrgendramnkha (above, p. 331)* 
which also has trochaic fall. The aparavaktra, which has one 
syllable (usually two morse) less than the puspitagra, shows 
more clearly the derivation from the tristubh, R. ii, 89, 41 : 
^murajapanava-meghaghosavad 

Da§aratha« ve<jma babhuva yatpur& 

or, again, in M. viii, 87, 42 : 

bhavatu bhavatu, kim vikatthase, 
nanu mama tasya hi yuddham udyatam 

There is one form of tristubh which actually corresponds 
to the second verse of the puspitagra, when its breves are 
equated with heavy syllables, thus; h-; hr- 

tristubh j raanai ^ na kiuy&n nil ’dadhita rosam 


pu?pifc.agr& b j SY apaxamatair gahanam pratarkayadbhih 

Professor 'Jacobi also sees in the jagatl or tristubh .the ori- 
gin of the puspitagra, though he is inclined to adopt a more 
complicated development (from a Vedic verse of 12 4* 8 
syllables). 1 

The puspitagra and aparavaktra are used only as tag- 
metres ; sometimes, as in R. v, 16, 80 (not in G.) inserted 
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j ; sometimes, as m 
tristubh-tag ; or in 


among upajati tags common fc 
G. iii, 54, 28 (not in R.) after 
other similar situations. 1 

The pu§pitagra occurs 
metre than does the aparavakira. 
mayana, the puspitagra is C- — 
are, however, only Cl — 

R. and G. 
one eases 


much more frequently as a tag- 
* ■ u For example, in the l£a~ 
found four times as often. There 
^ ^ thirteen cases common to the two texts, 
Besides these, G. has fourteen, and R. has twenty- 
not found in the alternate text. 

The mark of the posterior pada, as distinguished from the 
ior, is the apparent insertion of a heavy syllable (in tep&s 
matra metre, two morse), at a point which is usually fixed 
; after the initial four breves. This, however, is not always 
|P pase . Thus in G. v, 31, 62 b, corresponding to d, which 
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■where R. 108, 34, has svajanabala ’bhivrto rane bahhuvS. 1 2 

The prior pada may be hypermefctic. Thus R. vi, 107, 
68 a-b: 

Dagarathasutaraksasendrayos fcayor 
jayam anaveksya rane sa Rfigha vasya 

A parallel ease or two occurs in the other epic (see below). 

Occasionally there is a quasi inversion, ^ of the 

ending _ v _ v This occurs twice in Rt, but only in 

Adi and Uttara. The first case presents varied readings. In 
G. i, 22, 20, there is simply the not unusual equivalence of a 
and c pu§pitagra and b and d (aparavaktra) eatalectic. But in 
R. the same stanza, i, 19, 22, has, besides, the irregular pada a : 

uuu v v/ V'—.l'-’VVf v — . w — v — \J _ 

\j v/ v v — v — v/ 1 = b 

that is, instead of iti hrdayavidaranam tadanxm in G. a, R. has 
iti sahrdayamanovidaranam. This can scarcely be a mere 
lapsus, as the finale occurs again in the Mahabharata and in 
R. vii, 29, 38 c-d : 

yad ayam atulabalas tvay& ’dya vSl 
tridagapatis tridagSg ca nirjit&h 

In the latter passage, 87 a has u, v as close : 

atha saranavigatam uttamSujah * 

Wliile posterior padas have syllaba anceps, as in G. vi, 92, 
83 b, cited above, a prior pada has this only in R, vi, 33, 86, 

1 Another case of variation, R. vi, 84, 22 d = G. 83, 22, where G. has asura* 
varo 'nmathanaya yatha mahendrah may be corrupt (for asuravaro 'nma^ 
thane yatha mahendrah ? }. B. has divijaripumathane yatha mahendrah (for 
ripor ?). 

2 In b, compare G. v, 30, 77 b, Janakanrpaimajidhrtam ; but R. 38, 70, has 
3anakan|patmajayadhitam prabhavat, which. is correct. In R* vii, 29, 37 and 
38 are puspitagras ; 39 and 40 are apar&vaktras. In G. the only irregularity 
here is in (37) 38 c, svasutasya vacanam atipriyam tat. Here in 40 =; R. 39, 
a is aparavaktra and b is puspitagra, though the latter may have added the 
unnecessary tvam that makes the change. The same is true of R. 38 a* 
I have noticed besides only the following puspitagrl irregularities, which 
seem to me more grammatical than metrical, or mere errors: G. ii, 29, 
29 b, o O'— «^’lo r.^i w — s read apietimarupa ? G. iv, 84, 35 e, read 
• rtamadhura°7 Neither stanza is found in R* 
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devl (cited above), where, however, G. has Site (here, 9, 39, 
abhayamkaram is to be read). In posterior padas, final syllaba 
aneeps is found about a dozen times in the forty-odd puspita- 
gras of the Ramayana text. 

The aparavaktra is a puspitagra shortened by one long 
syllable, two mora*, in each pada ; or in other words, its pada is 
a catalectie puspitagra pada. To native prosodians, as to Euro- 
pean scholars, the shorter is the type, and the puspitagra is an 
expanded aparavaktra ; a view that appears to me erroneous. 
The aparavaktra occurs in the Ramayana, as said above, not 
quite one-fourth so often as the puspitagra. 1 2 * Like the latter, 
it is used alone, or with other metres to make tags. The final 
syllables are always long. Irregularities are rare ; a substitute 
like that in the puspitagra occurs in G. ii, 82; 15 a: 

V KJ W K/ W — W V/ 

\J \J KJ, — . W KJ — 

vk/w, — » \j \j _ (c& sat I omit ca ?) 

\J \J KJ V/, — ^ 

Here R. has a regular aparavaktra, ii, 81, 16. In G. iv, 62, 25, 
the second pada is plavagapungavah paripurnamanasah, for 
R.’s (63, 15) plavagavarah pratilabdhapaurusah ; and in G. 
63, 29, plavangamah paripurnamanasah. 

There is only one passage in the Uttara, vii, 29, 87-40, 
where pu§pitagra and aparavaktra are found. Otherwise these 
metres are distributed pretty evenly over the Ramayana, 
except that the first book has no aparavaktra, 8 and only one 
puspitagra common to both texts, but R. here has four not in G. 
The reason is that the later epic prefers pure matrachandas. 

. Interchange of aparavaktra and pu$pitagr3 padas occurs 
occasionally, as in G, ii, 15, 86 (R. has upendra here), where a 

1 'There are only six cases common to both texts; besides, two In B» not 
in G. ; three in O. not in B.; twelve in all, as G. at iv, 62, 25 and 68, 29 has 
the one at R. 68, 15. In the last case, the tot pada is the same in the three 
stanzas; in B: all the other padas are normal, but in G. 62, 25 d is a puspi- 
$%rS pada, as is e of 63, 29. The missing stanza in the alternate text is due 
merely to the latter having a puspitagra in G. hi, 7, 36; B. vi, 68, 24. 

2 The fifth book has no aparav^rtra, but it has half a dozen puspitagr&s* 

The sixth book has the greatest number of pu§pitagras. • ■ , 
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and c are puspitagra padas and b and d are aparavaktra 
padas in regular interchange ; or as in G. v, 86, 77, where 
only the last pada of the stanza is cataleetie (of aparavaktra 
form). 

It is clear that the puspitagra, a form of tristubh, and the 
aparavaktra, a catalectic puspitagra, are not regarded as separ- 
ate but as interchangeable m pada formation. As complete 
stanzas, the latter compared with the former, are rare. The 
pada type Is not absolutely fixed. 

Before comparing the usage in the Mahabharafca, I shall 
complete this description of the phenomena in the Ramayana 
with an account of the 

(B) Aufacchakdasika and Vaxtalita. 

In the later part of the Ramayana — if one may dare sug- 
gest that any epic poem in India was not all written at the 
same moment — the place of the puspitagra and aparavaktra* 
as tag-metres, is taken by pure matrachandases, namely, the 
aupaechandasika and vaitaliya, which bear to each other the 
same ..relation as that held by the former pair; that is to say, 
the vaitaliya pada is a catalectic aupaechandasika pada. 
These two pairs are essentially identical, as may be seen by 
comparing the posterior padas, which in each are increased 
by a long syllable. The posterior pada of the aupacchanda- 
sika is 

which, when catalectic, should have final syilaba anceps; but 
this never happens at the end of the first hemistich, only at 
the end of the stanza, an indication that the vaitaliya is the 
derived form. Again, the aupaechandasika is really the epic 
stanza metre. The vaitaliya is used but once as a stanza, ail 
the other cases being merely catalectic padas of an aupacchan- 
dasika stanza. The prior pada in aupaccliandasika may 
also end in brevis, and, as the spondee is usually resolved 
into an anapaest in both padas, we get the norm (16 and 18 
mom); 
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(a) wvi«.yw «•»> — — 

(b) 

or {b) _ v <-< w — v/ _ h 

This is evidently a variety of the puspitagra. 1 That is, it 
reverts to a tristubh origin. 

R. vii, 57, 21 — G. 59, 22, may be taken as the typical 
form: , . 

\J \Jt — ^ — V — v«— / 

\J \J f mmm W V «-J V «•*» ^ «**■“ 

V W V V V — « v — 

G. adds te to R.‘e pada a, iti sarvaxn a$esato maya (te). The 
final .syllable of the stanza in vii, 61, 24 = G., 66, 24, vaitallya, 
is short in R., long in G. Prior padas do not usually end 
in brevis, but they -do occasionally, as in G. vii, 87, 18 (not 
in R.), where in b the spondaic type of opening is illustrated : 

iti karma sudatunam sa krtvS 
Dando dandam avaptavan ugram 
qpau sarvam a^esatas tad adya 
k&tbayisye fcava rajasinhavrfcta 

The close of b, however, shows an unusual phase of the type 
of the equivalent variant with spondee ; but it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that a brevis is lost before ugrann Both 
posterior padas may begin with a spondee (but end in 
_ O _s/ _ as in R. vii, 55, 21 *= G. ‘57, 22 (all padas end 
long), e. g., tulyavyadhigatau mahaprabhavau, apparently an 
older form than the usual resolved type* 

As in. the case of the puspitagra and aparavaktra, the eata- 
lee tie (vaitaliya) pada may .take the place of the full measure. 
Thus in R. vii, 95 17 (not in,G.), the spondee type (b) is used 
as a cafcaleetic pada: 

iti sampravie&rya r&jasihhah 
qrobhute qapafchasya ni^cayam 
visasarja muDin nrpahq ca sarv&n 
sa mahatma mahato mahanubh&vah 

: * Compare the form cited above, v/ w — v/ . v — w — v w, as a variant 
•-;t puspitagra (b) 
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In R. vii, 88, 21 (G. 93, 21), a-b show a new form of this 
combination : 

iti LaksmanavSkyam uttamam 
nrpatir atlvamanoharam mahatma 

that is, a vaitallya prior and -puspitagra posterior pada. Com- 
pare the only case not in the Uttarakanda, where in G. ii, f 

81, S3 (not in R.), a lame aparavaktra hemistich is followed 
by a lame matra hemistich (fifteen morae) : ! 

V \J \J W* * — ,\J 

VVUVi — KJ VJ» KJ ***. 

\J \J — \J \J \J _ ^ 

The patois metres show that the matra-form was used early, 
but how much earlier than the third century B. c. it is impos- 
sible to say. The vaitallya itself is a common metre of the 

Dhammapada. 1 

MStrachandas in the Mahabharata. 

The many “semi-equals” in the great epic form a fair 
parallel to the state of things in the little epic. But there 
are no regular vaitallya or aupaechandasika stanzas at all. 

Bi a late passage of Vana and in (Janfci there is a sporadic 1 

approach to' vaitallya form. On the other hand, there are 
over ninety-one puspitSgras, and aparavaktras. They are 
found chiefly in the later part of the epie and appear more in 
groups than they do in the Eamayana. The interchange of 
puspitagra and aparavaktra padas, of which I have spoken 
above, is met with in the very first example at the end 
of i, 30: 

amipamabalavlry atej aso j; 

dhitamanasah pariraksane ‘mrtasya 
asurapuravid&ran5,h sura 

jvalanasamiddhavapubprak&pnah 

* The type here has in the posterior plda either anapaest, spondee or am* 

phimacer as an opening.; but both here and in the choriambs much greater : 

freedom is allowed than in the epic# where, despite the occasional irregularities 
noticed above, the form is couch more systematized than in Pali. 
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iti samara varam surah sthit&s te 
pari ghasahasraqataih samakulam 
vigalitam iva oa ’mbarantaram 
tapanamafieivik&Qitam babhase 

In the first stanza the padas are ’aparav., puspit., aparav., 
aparav. ; in the second, pu§pit., aparav., aparav., puspit. Al- 
most the same as the latter is the arrangement in a tag to a 
dinakathana (followed by three tristubhs), at the end of in, 
200, 126, where a pu§pit. pada is followed by an aparav. pada 
in the first couplet; but the second begins with the posterior 
pu§pitagra pada, and is followed by the posterior pada of an 
aparavaktra : 

e-d : bhavati sahasragunaih dinasya rahor 
visuvati ca ’ksayam aijnute phalani 

as if the posterior pada were used originally in either position 
as the norm ; which would agree with the identification with 
the tristubh ventured above. 

Of the eight puspitagras in the seventh book, six (all tags) 
are perfectly regular (2 x 16 + 18) and require no notice 
(for C. 2731, rajanl 0 , read rajani°, as in B. 77, 26). Here 
<only hemistichs end in brevis. Two cases deserve notice. In 
vii, 1622 = 37, 37 b, C. has pitrsuracarana-siddhasafighaih, in 
B., siddhayaksasanghaih. But B. is often less better than 
bettered, and here the net result of three confections is to 
make a perfect puspitagra out of C.’s scheme, which is 

yyy ^ \S W ^ ^ — V — - — * 16 "1“ 16 

yyy — V — V ^ w v ^ — W — . — , 17 “f" If 

but this is attained by adding yaksa in b ; changing avanita- 
lavigataiq ea to avanitalagatai§ ca in c ; and inventing the 
word ativibabhau for abhibabhlu in d (B, ativibabhan huta- 
bhug yatha ’jyasiktah). Mates to pada c were shown above 
from the Ratnayana. Irregular too as is d,, it is not lightly to 
be rejected, since it has its perfect parallel in the eighth book 
(below), as also in Hariv. C. 11,269 d (3, 6, 4 d) ^ 

(iti sa nrpatir atmavaiis tada ’sSu) 

tad anu(vi)cintya babhUva vttamanyuh 
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where, for C.’s anucintya, ammcintya of B, may be a corrected 
reading, as above it is easy to propose abhivibabhau and refer 
to the Rig Veda for the form. 

The case at vii, 182, 27 = 8273, shows a better reading in 
B., where hi is required (accidentally omitted in C.). The 
padas here are regular, the stanza’s end having brevis (in 77, 
26, the first hemistich ends in brevis). The chief peculiarity 
here is that the passage stands in the middle of the chapter, 
the other eases in Drona being tags. 

Once o w ^ ^ takes the place of ^ w w v v producing 

in pada a the choriambus equivalent to that in b and d. This 
happens in one of the two great groups of late aparavaktras 
in the eighth book, viii, 30, 3 (almost at the beginning of the 
chapter) 1 : 

VV V, - U U 

\J — \J\J — _ 

\J \J KJ \J \J \J — , W V 

SJ \J \J Uj W \J , \J 

The rest of the twenty-five “semi-equals” in the eighth 
book are all grouped together in 37, 31 if., where, after one 
puspitagra pada, follow, as in the last group after a stanza, 
aparavaktras only. In this group of twelve stanzas, breves 
occur but rarely at the end of the hemistich, in (31), 40, and 
42 at the stanza’s end, in 35 alone at the end of b. Only two 
of these stanzas require a word. In 37 e-d, where the first of 
the two padas has seventeen morse (for fourteen), 

dinakarasadr^flih (jarottamair yudha. 

Kurusu baton vinihatya tan arm, 

it seems simple to drop the hypermetric and unnecessary 
yudha; but it is in both texts (Nllakantha says that this par- 
ticular stanza is visamam chandas) and has a parallel in 
Hariv. 11,269, where (0. only) a puspitagra begins : 

1 The first stanza of the chapter is a $loka ; the first stanza of the group is 
a puspitagra; then follow aparavaktras to 9, where the first half is catalectic 
(aparavaktra) and the second half is puspitagra (as in 13, b ends in brevis) ; 
10 is a regular aparavaktra; 12-14, regular aparavaktras ; 11 is regular in 
B. a, but irregular in C. { pini vrsabha^arapiditSs for °$arair nipiditam). Here 
d ends in brevis. 
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yidhivihitam aqakyam anyatha hi kartuA 1 

A similar case has be® shown stove in the 

TVip other stanza deserving notice is the hist ox mg 
viih 37, 31 « 1737. Both texts have a puspitagra pada in a , 
an aparavaktra pada in b; and in c-d 

iugupisava iha ’dya Paridavaih . 
kim "bahuna \ saha tail- jayami tarn 
,, , . for of the resolution in vaitaliya (but the 

conquer him, gods and all ) regular to be 

T„ pr mt ; the puspitagras are geneially too reguiai 

They have an unuLl 

cucic carami is the nnai reua 

L, 1 brevis). Of the. twenty-one stanzas of this class 
tt„u (Moki, sixteen are pApWgri. , five, apatsvato 

^ Ja " 

following 

trietnbha or followed by another 8 upplementMyt«|^. m he 
case of a rathoddhata mentioned above). » ™ 

M35 (yad aviduslim) mahadbhayam (paratra) m 0. apphoa 
Ltoahmns- in B.as suinahadbhayam, and in 10,530, yad 
avidusarh" sumahadbhayam bhavet; but ^eompanr ^ P^ 
below in H. The following is a pamllel to the case ato^ 

in the Ramayana m its late Iom 1 i“ _ 1 o + y 6 0 \. u + 16) ; 
112 = 11,836 (the order of atone is 17 + 1» + or x< + I> 

where B. has : f 

yad upanisadam up&karot tatha sau 
Janakanrpasya pttra hi Yajnavalkyah 

. TM. „ in S 0 

vidhivihitam ^ i the ESmayaija must at least make 

the more term g ive*in .hatm so 

often a clearly improved text. 
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vad upaganitaqaq v atavy ay am tao 

chubhain amrtatvam aqokam archati 

(here C. in c has •ganitam). Both texts have thus in a 

' .< u W ' " ■«— 


34 ? 


\j \j \j \J v V 


and C. has in c : 

The last stanza in the book, 366, 9 = 13,943, has, as an 
Ji^aktra tag, niorffi 14 + 18 + 14 + 18, alternate calalect.0 

verses of which I have spoken above. 

The remaining matrachandases in <?anti are discussed belo^ . 
The hSeenth book has no aparavaktras but mne pu ? pitegras 
Sof wMch are perfectly regular (the hemistich ends in brevm, 
fg W 31). All except those in the — tej » 
i, 14, 180, and 190, ate tags, thongh 26, 101-2 ate tol 

W ta to^SL trendy noW, the Hariv^a haa 

Me d interest Interchange of to two ta. fr £*£> 
«e r hr 3, 6, 3. In to at 12,706-^ ^ 

has m b, ^ - 40 21^ dititanayaxh (sa) 

r^n^wli Id s,’ 50, 12 - 12,989 ; a. are to four 
te 3 41 TO 18, 29, 42, 49 = 13,024-35-51-58. Many of the 
M JL» are benedtae, aa in 3, 6, 10, where pnaprtagras 
are interwoven in an upajati kavyastuti . 

viiayati vasudhSm ca rajavrttir 

dhanam atularh labhate dvisajjayam ca 
vipulam api dhanam labhec ca vaiqyab 
sugatim iy&c chravanac ca qUdrajatih 
pur&nam etac caritam mabatmanam _ 

adhitya bnddhim labhate ca naistikim, e c. 

i Here c„ 1860b. has the meaningless words: silataraye tripathaganuyo- 
eariipan, for orataye ■ • • pathannyoga’ in B. 
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It will be convenient bere to put together the forms of 
ardhasamavrttas. thus far exhibited in the two epics. In the 
Mahabharafca and Ramayana the general types of aparavaktra, 
and pu§pitagra are : 

(a 1 ) w v \j v ~ w — 1 — 5, 14 (16) morse 

(IP) (-). 16 (18) morse 

These may be called the types, because the following vari- 
ations are proportionally insignificant. But, though few in 
number, they are important as showing that there was no 
absolute line between the fixed matrachandas and the Bee 
matiucliandas, for these variations may Just as well be re- 
garded as, e. g., vaitaliya padas as variants of aparavaktra 
padas. But it must be remembered that they do not repre- 
sent padas of, e. g., vaitaliya stanzas ; only equivalent padas 
of, e. g., aparavaktra stanzas, which I call variants on account 

of their position : , 

In M. and R. both are found the following variants of (a ) : 

(a 2 ) v-w — w — \j — ( — ) 

In both texts of both epics, two eases in M. ; three in E, In 
M. both cases are in pada c ; in R., only in aparavaktra. 

(a*) ^ ^ _ (hypermeter) 

In, M., in both texts and also in Harivanija ; in R., one ease. 
In M. alone: 

■' (a 4 ) u w u , V-.y . Vf. S'- 

In R, alone : 

(#) \JXJ\J \J SJ.KA » v——- (B,, V1V) 

(a 6 ) W w- v w _ w (G., 17 mom) 

(&?) kj \j \j — v — , kj kj — (doubtful, pada c, 15 Bieise} 

(a 8 ) wwo w ^ ^ (only in G., pada c, 1 B rnora) 

In M. and R. both is found the following variant of (b 1 ) : 

(b s ) V U V V — uu — w — - (only in C. and G., 15 morse) 

In M alone: 

(b*) wv _w_ yj — yj (only in C. and Harivanga, 

.padas b and d, 17 morse) 

(b 4 ) — yj (sic, bis in C.) 

(b *) - vu uv — yj — 
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In R alone : 

(b*) wkj vwv_, (only ill G., forbidden by 

rule) 

(b 7 ) ww — v_, w _ w _ (only in G.) 

(b 8 ) w, _ w _ v-' _ (only in G.) 

(b 8 ) vw— v — \j — w (only in G., a prior aupa- 

cebandasika) 

The complete vaitallya and aupacehandasika stanzas, of 
perfect mora form, found only in the later Ramayana, have 
the scheme : 

(a) \J\J, * W W (iti) 

■ (b l ) — j-w — , \j — v./— (id) 

. :■ (b ■■■ \J . V.~— ». — ■ — » w *— V (id) v: ' 

(b ®) — w 'U — , v — _ 

Before taking tip the odd eases remaining, I cannot refrain 
from departing somewhat from a purely metrical point* of 
view, to express admiration for the art with which these 
metres are handled. The poets of the later epic play with 
them skilfully. They are not apprentices but master work- 
men. I give two illustrations. In one, the metre is em- 
ployed to .give a list of fighters and weapons, the names of 
which are cleverly moulded together to form half a perfect 
stanza. In the other the poet is indulging in satire at the 
expense of the philosophers: 

viii, 30, 5, parighanmsala^aktitomarair 

nakharabhugundigadagatair hatah 
dviradanarahayah saliasraqo 
rudhiranadipravahas iada ’bhavan 

xfi, 179, 35, bahukathitam idam hi buddhimadbhih 

kavibhir abhiprathayadbhir atmaklrtim 
idam idam iti tatra tatra tat tat 1 
svaparamatair gahanam pratarkayadbhih 

I have now given seriatim all the matrachandas cases in 
the great epic, with the exception of one case in Yana, to be 


1 v. 1. hanta. 
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mentioned knmediately^d^two or t tin* ‘^g Jj® ^ 

^anti, also to be of this metre 

that in the later books J £ twenty . five ^ Karpa (a 
are piled together. ^ ^ fcw0 sections, thirteen 

late hook m its presen P . while ^ yanti another group 

stanzas in one, twelve in ’ ; f adornments — 

of thirteen is found. ^ 0 % as fringe-work 

for these tag-metres were g ^ uniting together 

- the still later thirteenth L 18 J t then four aryas, 
in one heap, first, a P^P J ’ ^ g g_g then an arya, ib. 187, 
ib . 181-4, then two «£*£ « ££***. ib. 189, then 
then an upajati, vo* 185, zmu _ _ 1 a 1 

a puepitagm, ib. 1^>» .^ en ^ ^4giis and aparavaktras. 
Despite this profusion 0 vaitatiyas and aupac- 
the Mahabharata has no sue § But the following 

chandasikas as has the late ‘ 3 f ; t f Yudhi§tihira 

interesting verses occur m toe g*** ^ cert ain que8 _ 

and toe daemon, wh q. 112-113; they are late; 

tions. They axe not tags, ui, 31o, 11^ 1 

“TW »<> “ to VSltaiyaS: 

priyavacanavadi kim labhate 
V vimrQitakSryakarah kim labhate 
bahumitrakarah kim labhate 

dharme ratah kim labhate katbaya 


\J Uj v/’ \J - 

\J KJ \J V/l — * ^ 

V ^ ^ 

. — V 


KJ\J — >15 

—1 16 

^ xj \j — * 14 

VJ 1 — ■» \J \J 16 


priyavacanavadi priyo bhavati 

vimr^itakaryakaro 'dhikarn ]ayati 
bahumitrakarah sukbam vasate 

ya? ca dharmaratah sa gatim labhate 


15 


\J, SJ W V/ r* 


\j> \J KJt 16 

,15 

17 
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In C., 17,397-98, the same text. This is the kind of story 
which, because it appears . Buddhistic, is often labelled as a 
matter of course ‘certainly old.’ But the tale, on general 
principles, is just as likely to be late as early ; perhaps more 
so, when one considers that kings interviewed by spirits who 
ask conundrums are merely stalking-horses, and must first be 
famous as kings before such stories are fastened upon them. 
This particular tale bears all the marks of a late inset. 1 

Although the great epic lacks the regular vaitallya of the 
Ramayana’s Uttarakanda, yet ^anti offers a type of metres 
which shows forms ending in the close of this measure. 
For besides the usual ending __ v _ v _ of the matra form, 

the close may also be_uu (called apatalika). Also 

the beginning of the verses given below is of matra-formation, 
but the matras are not regular. The group xii, 322, 28-32 = 
12,071-75, follows a group of praharsinls (4 x 13 syllables) : 

28, raja sada dharmaparah gubhacubhasya 

gopta samiksya sukrtinam dadhati lokan 
bahuvidham api carati pravigati 
sukham anupagatam niravadyam 

l/V/ — > \J \J 

: — h V : » — 

XJXJKJ vv/w, WW ' \J \J V ■■ ^ " 

\J \J \J KJ\J \J t \J\J m 

Morae 20 + 21 + 14 + 14, the first hemistich bridging the 

preceding praharsinls, „ w w ^ ^ and the 

apatalika (c-d scheme also in SO, below). 

29, Qvano bhlsanakaya ayomukhani 

vayansi balagrdhra[knla] paksin&m ca sangh&h 
narakadane mdhirap£ guruvaca — 
nanudam uparatam viganfcy asantah 

, — \j \j — , 

%J — — \J l\j vy], _ \J — \J 

19 + 19 -f- 15 + 16 

* Compare Holtzmann, who rightly says that the story is a late addition 
to the third book to Ooxmect it with the fourth, Neunzehn Bhcher„p. 95. 
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30, maryadaniyata svayambhuva ya ihe 'ma^ 
prabhinatti daqaguna manonugatvat 
aivasati bhrqam asukham pitrvisa— 
ya-vipinam avagahya sa papah 


\J W » 


. \j \j ; v/ — w \J ■ 

,'v : vw' yVj — . v v 

V v/ V O V M 5 ^ 

n^-WW WAi/-W*. 


V v v v (=28 c) 

{= 28 d) 


22 + 18 + 14 + 14 

31 s yo lubdhah subhrqam priyanrtaq ea manusyah 

satatanikrtivafiean&^bhiratih syat 

upanidbibhir asukhakrt sa paramanirayago 
bhrqam asukham anubhavati duskrtakarmS 

a, (=32 a) 

C, w w V, w V w — , Y V V V V 
(J w vy \J w v/ w wv'Jf 




99 4 - 17 + 19 + 18. Here c has the resolved equivalent of 
Z ”J t, o* _ close of a, b, <1. The choriamb of a is aU 

resolved in ® c tlie rS 

syllable, (as if sa were interpolated). 


32, usnam V&itaranlm mah&nadim 3 avagadho 

" 'sipatravanabhinnagatrah 
paraquvanaqayo nipatito vasati (ca) 
ca mahaniraye bhrqartah 


_ W 

W \JKJ\J — ky 

X ' -:: K/f V u — J V-^ 


(=31 a) 


(v) 


22 (19) + 13+16 + 13 


1 C. vac&na, but N. vaneanS cauryadi. 

2 C. omits maha 0 . ' 
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.Matrasamakas. ■ 

In xii, 338, 11-12 = 12706-7 occur two lines, as printed in 
C., which seem to be rather rhythmical prose than poetry ; 
but in 347, 18-22 = 13444 there are five matra stanzas, of 
which I give the scheme alone (they are not arranged in the 
same way in both texts) : 

18, :yy y y—- * \j v V V- V vy , w y y kj kj y y y 

uuu-w (16 X 2) 

y y y ' y; v y , uvu vuu y u v v v \y v 

y y y y y y y — (36 + 17) 

B. adds uwv/uu_, which C. gives to the next stanza. 

19, wyv y y y \y y — . y — vy, y y — w y — , y y — (16 + 14) 

C. adds \jo._ which B. gives to the next hemistich. 

vv — wv — iwv — uu — — '->v— , — '-'—(16X2) 

20, , vy — — y v> — (16 X .2) 

y y y . y» y y — y y — , y vy — vy — (16 4*- 17) 

21, — — vyvy,vy_vyv/ — , Ivy ), y y — vy — v> -**j M — y; : y — 

(16 + 22 or 17) " . 

\y \y vy - vv-». vy — vy, vy \y vy vy — (15 + 16) 

Perhaps puranam in 21 is to be omitted. The text is : 

tarn lokasaksiiiam ajam purusam puranam ravivar-: 

nam iQvaraih gatim bahuqah 
pranamadhvam ekamanaso jatah salilodbhavo *pi 
tain rsim pranatah 

22/ vyvy — vy — y , y y _ y y — , vy — y y, y y — vy y (16 + 17) 

— - vy — vy, vyvy_vyv7««, _ — y— vyy, vy — vy — vy — (16 + 18) 

The arya form is clear in stanzas 18 and 20. On the other 
hand, the first stanza is an almost pure praharanakalita pada, 
v y y y %j y — , while the pramitaksara pada, w w _ w w 
y y — y y prevails in the following stanzas ; not, however, 
as pure §akvarl or jagati stanzas, but with matra resolution. 
The stanzas, if they are treated as one group, may perhaps be 
considered as rather rough mltrasamak&s (four padas of six- 
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teen mors each), partly of the vi ? loka type ;» 'or as Siyagiti 
(but with four morse in the sixth foot), mixed jwitii matra- 
samakas. Nothing of this sort is found in the Ramayana. 

Ganacchandas. 

The statement that the aiya metre occurs m Buddhistic 
citings (and earliest inscriptions) hut not in epic poetry, was 
made so long ago that the learned author of Das Ramayana 
can scarcely at this date be held responsible for the slight over- 
sight. 3 Nor is the main argument, to which tins statement 
served as a support, especially affected by the fact that e 
Mahabharata, besides the stanzas of aryagiti mentioned m th& 
last paragraph, has eight arya stanzas ; since these are m parts 
of the epic so late that their presence, as affecting epic poetry 
in general, may be discounted ; at least for any one who takes 
a reasonably historical view of the growth of the^gr^it epic. 
Six occur in xiii, 14, 181-84, 187, 191 = <72-15,778, 782: 


181, v_w,. 


182, 

183, 


\J _ , uu 


• \j t j. ka \j v * ^ — vjr * ^ ^ 

. w — — i W — W» W V — 1 V, — ' 

w — . v->, 

. \J : \J, — — > *■— 


KA \J - 


\j W v V>» \J — V*'V V/ - 

i f — - — * — » 

, \jt w, W V V V/» V V—» V} ■» 

w V/ - , V w — .» V/ Wt — 


184, \J \j XJ v, O. \J V U| w , W 

w ^ — , W W ^ — , V/ V/ — . .* W, * 

187, — l.W — W W — , W, 

. ' . \J y v..'V » w u» .m' y s-/ w — » 

191 # w — -» w — *, * v - , > — — * 

» v, 

The last two stanzas are upagiti, that is, they have the 

i Colebrooke, Essays, vol. ii, pp. 78, 142 S.; Weber, Ind. Stud., vol. viii, 
pp. 314-818. I am indebted to a query note in Professor Cappeller’s manu- 
script for the suggestion that these may be imperfect aksaraechandases of ■ 
the types named. The pure matrasamaka has brevis in the pada’s ninth 
syllable. 

* ZDMG., vol. xxxv iii, p. 600; Das Ramayana, p. 03. 

* B., bbavati hi ; C. omits hi. 

4 Text: yesam naksanam api rucito haracaranasmaranavicchedah ; ayagiti 
and neglected csesura ; but if apt (an easy intrusion) were extruded, the 

neglected caesura would be in its usual place, •> — — * v- vy vy 

_ O v , w, _ with the arya hnal loot of two morse. 
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short verse in each hemistich. The full eighth foot, aryagiti, 
is found only in 183 b (if left uncorrected). There are no 
irregularities in the use. of the amphibrach. Brevis may stand 
at the end of the first’ hemistich. 1 * * 

Two cases occur in Harivanga. I give the text: 

1, 1, 3, jayafci Paragarasunuh satyavatlh rdayanandano Yyasah 
yasya 7 syakamalagalitam van may am amrtam jagat 
/ pibati 

1, 1, 7, yo Harivangam lekhayati yatha vidhina mahatap&h 
sapadi 

(in C.) sa yati Hareh padakamala[m] kamalam yatha madh- 
upo lubdhah 

(in B.) sa jayati Haripadakamalam madhupo hi yatha rasena 
samlubdhah 

The first stanza is regular. The second neglects the usual 
caesura after the third foot in the first hemistich in. both texts ; 
while C.’s text is impossible in the second, though the metre 
may be set right by omitting the antecedent and reading 
(without sa): ' f 

— \j\j t — w, \j w — w v — , \j — \j , \j, , 

The text of B. is regular, with v/ _ ^ as sixth foot, where (in 
the second hemistich) stands ^ in the cases above. 

On page 164, 1 cited in full a stanza beginning: ahuh sastim 
buddhigunan vai (the sixty Sarhkhya gunas) ; the scheme 
(unique in the epic) for the whole stanza being (xii,‘256, 12) ; 

.■;y yy 1 ■; i-VV \j \j * 

v w — . \j : \j kj v \J %j : 

Although this lacks the marked characteristics of the aryl, 
both in its early and in its later forms, it is yet a gana metre 
which may be reckoned either as aryagiti, or as matrasamaka, 
but not pure. 

As to the origin of the ganacchandas, the metre seems to 
me to be rather a species than & genus. As seen in the sped- 

1 There is here no ease of four breves in the sixth foot of the second hemi 

stich, which occurs in classic writers and inscriptional ary as, e. g., Vatsa 

bhAfft loc, cit. # vs. 39. ' ■■■■■ .;,y 
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mens above under matrasamakas, they axe interchangeable 

** *. Mtt. of ***« « 4*“^* 

form but has the alternative one heavy ej liable tor two, or 
two 'morse for four). The matrasamakas m turn aie the 
Suit in more of the ,ioka strophe (that rs, a umt com- 

pnsed of uvo ik*m «*h * «* -*»«*• " T 
thirty-two syllables of the half strophe answering to the thirty- 
two rnoTfc of the hemistich in the matrasamaka and uryagiti 
(the one mora of the sixth foot and two morse of the eighth 
foot being special modifications) , x 

The Distribution of Fancy-Metres in the Great Epic. 

The relation of Qloka and tristubh, 2 which in the whole 
hlahabharata stand numerically in the rough proportion o 
95 000 to 5000 (out of 101,900 stanzas or prose equiva- 
lents, the sum of the whole), varies enormously from book 
to book, one tristubh to three hundred and ten elokas m the 
eighteenth book, almost nine hundred tristubhs to four thou- 
sand 9 lokas in the eighth book, the extremes m absolute 
number of tristubhs as well as in their proportion to Qlokas. 

From reasons quite apart from metre, I have elsewhere 
maintained that the first part of book i, and book xiii, with 
the Harivarnja were late, as compared with books vn, vm, xn, 
but that these in their turn contain very late additions to 

<5 

' » One may, indeed, take the eloka hemistich in the form ^ ~* * 

w _ v, _ and reckon it in mors, 15+14, as a hemistich of a 

matrasamaka, which is as nearly correct, that is as near to a real samaka, 
as are the cases above, where the pada may have 15, 16, or 17 mors. Hut 1 
prefer to rest with the fact that the matrasamaka is a parallel m terms ot 
morse to the S loka-strophc in terms of syllables, without attempting a aenva- 
tion. For particular studies of t,he ganacchandas, see Professor Cappellers 
Die Ganacchandas, and Professor Jacobi, ZDMG. vol. xxiviii, p. 69o ff. The 
latter scholar believes the arya to have been a musical adaptation, and to 
have come into Sanskrt from Prakrt poetry. The metre can be traced back 

to the time of A$oka. ’ * _ * 

* That is tristubh and jagati. There are just about the same number ot 
tristubh-jagftti stanzas in the Mahabharata as in the Rig V»sd&.. + 
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the" original epic, often palpable intrusions. 5 The use of the 
fancy-metres' seems to illustrate the general correctness of my 
former analysis. Thus the rucira occurs in i, ill, vii, xii, xiii, 
Hariv. ; the vasantatilaka only in i, xiii, xviii, Hariv.; the 
malini only in vii, viii, xiii, Hariv. ; the arya only in 'xiii, 
Hariv. 1 .The tag-metres of Adi are confined to the first quar- 
ter (two thousand) of the eight thousand in the whole book) 
They cease after Sarpasattra (almost after the beginning 
of Asilka), or, in other words, they occur almost entirely in 
the most modem part of the book. eBooks ii, v, and vi have 
no fancy metres at all ; book ix has but one, a bhujamgaprar 
yata. v On the other hand, books iv, x, xi, xiv, xv, xvi, and 
xvii have none also, which however, need not surprise us 
much, as most of them are short supplementary books, and 
the fourteenth is mainly an imitation of the Gita. That the 
fourth book is not adorned with these metres indicates perhaps 
that it was written between the time of the early epic and the 
whole pseudo-epic. The much interpolated eighth book would 
be comparatively free from these adornments were it not for 
its massed heaps of ardhasamavrttas, twenty-five in all (other- 
wise it has only one gardulavikiidita and five malinls). The 
seventh book, on the other hand, has^two drutavilambitas, 
nine ruclras, one praharsini, one malini, and eight ardhasamar 
vrfctas, — twenty-one in all. The first book, that is, its first 
quarter, has thirty-one, of which twenty-two are ruciras ; four, 
praharsinls; three, vasantatilakas ; two, ardhasamavrttas. The 
pseudo-epic shows the greatest variety, as well as of course 
the greatest number, the books represented (with the ex- 
ception of one vasantatilaka in the eighteenth) being the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and Harivanga, with 484, 28|, and 43, 
respectively. , ^ 

1 Compare the paper on the Bharat a and Great Bharata, AJP., voi. xi*, 
p. 10 H That there are antique parts in books generally late, no one 1 be- 
lieve, has ever denied. Nor has any competent critic ever denied that in 
books generally old late passages are found. Adi, Vana, and Anngasana, 
and in a less degree Karna, are ‘a hodge-podge of old and new, and the only 
question of moment is -whether in each instance old or new prevails or is 
subsidiary. ' ' ? 





Total 


Bariv. 


xyiu 


Eathoddhata . • 

Bhujamgaprayata 
Drutavilambita . 
Vai^vadevi . • * <* 
Rucira ..»•** 


Aksara 


Praharaini 


VasantatilakS 


Malinl 


^ardulavikridita 

Pufpitagra j 
Aparavaktra ? . 
Matrasamaka 5 


Total 


. How are we to account for these fancy-metres ? Let us 
imagine for a moment — to indulge in rather a harmless 
fancy — that the whole epie was written by one individual, 
not of course by Vyasa the arranger, but by Knt the ma er, 
even as the pseudo-epic says ; though the latter sets reason- 
able bounds to the human imagination and very properly adds 
that the maker of such a poem must have been divine. ' 
This superhuman being, Krit (Bharatakrt or better, Maha- 
bharatakrt) must have had from the beginning a well-devel- 
oped ear ' for fancy-metres. When he writes them he writes 
ftsm very carefully, seldom, opposing the rules that later 
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writers, say of 500 a. d. and later, impose upon themselves, 
except in the case of the ardhasamavrttas. These at one 
time he writes correctly and another loosely, as if he occa- 
sionally failed to grasp the distinction between this class of 
metres and that of the strict matrachandas ; which is rather 
peculiar, when one considers how correctly he writes at other 
times. -But, passing this point, how are we to account for 
the distribution of these metres? Evidently there is only 
one way. Having started out with the statement that the 
poem was to glitter with various fancy-metres, the poet first 
gave an exhibition of what he could ' do, reserving, however, 
the more complicated styles for the end of the poem. € Then, 
settling down into the story, he got so absorbed in it that he 
forgot all about the fancy-metres, till after several thousand 
stanzas he suddenly remembered them and turned off three 
ruciras and six ardhasamavrttas, e.- g., as tags, lauding (JJiva’s 
gift and Arjuna’s glorious trip to heaven ; but then, becoming 
interested again, again dropped them, while he wrote to the 
end of the sixth book. With the seventh book, feeling that 
an interminable series of similar and repeated battle-scenes 
was getting a little dull, he sprinkled five different kinds of 
fancy metres over his last production, and in the eighth 
emptied a box of them in a heap, Which lasted till the first 
ppt of the poem was complete. On resuming his labors (we 
are expressly told that he rested before taking up the latter 
half of the poem) he decided that, as all interest in the story 
itself was over, the only way to liven up a philosophic en- 
cyclopedia would be to adorn it with a good many more 
fancy-metres, and toward the end he brought out the aryas, 
which he had had concealed all the time, but kept as a final 
attraction. In this last part also he emptied whole boxes of 
metres together, just as he had done so desperately in the 
eighth book. 

This seems to me an entirely satisfactory explanation, 
granting the premiss. But in* case one is dissatisfied with 
the (native) assumption of a homogeneous Homer, one might 
onaider whether it were mot equally probable that the present 
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poem was a gradual accumulation and that fancy-metres were 
first used as tags 1 to chapters in the later part of the work, 
as an artistic improvement on the old-fashioned tris|ubh lag 
(to §!oka sections) ; and so find the reason why the masses 
of fancy-metres are placed in the middle of sections* in a 
later exaggeration, a vicious inclination to adorn the whole 
body with gewgaws, whereas at an earlier date it was deemed 
a sufficient beauty to tag them on to the end of a section. 
The only difficulty in this assumption is that it recognizes 
as valid the delirament of believing in the historical growth 
of the epic. ■ % v - 

; As regards the arya, it makes no difference whether it was 
a Prakrit style known before the epic was begun or not. Just 
as in the case of the Rig Veda, the point is not whether such 
and such a form existed, but only whether (and if so, in how 
far) the poets admitted the form into hymns ; 2 so here, the 
question is simply as to when Sanskrit writers utilized Prakrt 
melodies. It is somewhat as if one should properly try to 
define the decade in which a piece of X’s music was com- 
posed by considering that it was in rag-time. One might 
object that rag-time melodies have been used for unnumbered 
decades by the negroes. The reply would be: True; but it 
is only in the last decade of the nineteenth century that 

* rag-time has been utilized by composers ; ergo, X must have 
published his composition in tjfiat decade or later. 

' /When then did the vulgar arya (i.e., melody used as. a 

' ’ ■ . . . ' , , • ' '• . ■ ■ ; '■ 

"A 1 -;;-' 

* 1 The expression tag-metres answers- exactly to the function of the fancy- 
metres in the Ramayana, and pretty closely to their function in the Bharata. 
I have indicated above the few cases where in the latter poem they have been 
inserted in other positions. There can be no serious doubt that such medial 
position simply shows how late Is the passage where are found such stanzas 
thus located. The bhujamgaprayafca appears in medial position in Qanti ; the 
drutaviiambita, in T)rona ; where also the rncira (usually only tag) ; the pra- 
harsini (medial), only in Prona and Qanti ; the vasantatilaka, generally a tag, 
medial only in Anu^asana; the tnalial, medial in Karna; the $ardulavikridita, 
medial in ’both these last. 

* The all-sufficient answer to the unsatisfactory contention that, because 
certain Vedic forms are pre-Vedlc, therefore their employment by Vedic poets 
cannot be used in evidence .of the age of certain hymns. 
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fra me for literature) appear in. Sanskrit poetry ? The author 
of the Ramayana,. using freely the aks&racehandas and ardha- 
samavrfctas as tag-poetry, either knew it not or ignored it* 
The later poets of the Mahabharata, doing the same, ignored 
it also* Only the poets of the latest tracts, the fourteenth 
section of Anugasana and benedictions in Harivanga, used it, 
whether inventing or utilizing is a subsidiary question. The 
employment of this metre, if borrowed from the vulgar, stands 
parallel, therefore, to. the adoption of Prakrit licence in 
prosody. 1 

» Further, the sometime intrusion into the middle of a chap- 
ter of metres used originally only as tags, shows that parts of 
the Mahabharata reflect a later phase than that of the Rama- 
yana, which still confines them to their earlier function. In 
fact, the Mahabharata is here on a level with the poems of 
inscriptions where all metres are- flung together, 2 and, like 
these poems, its later parts show a predilection for long com- 
pounds and for long sentences extending over many verses. - 
The total result of a comparison of the various metres in 
the two epics shows in outline: * ■■h/ : 

In the Mahabharata In the Ramayana < 

(a) early (Vedio) gloka^ 
early (Vedic) tristubh 

(b) almost classical gloka (b) almost classical gloka 

classical tristubh classical tristubh 

(c) late gloka stanzas (pure (c) early use of fancy metres 
\ iambs) 

late tristubh stanzas (9a- 
lini) ,\ 

late use of fancy metres 

A review of the results obtained in regard to the chief 
metre of the epic makes it clear that the presence in the 

* Only xhi, 14 is really affected. The benedictive Harivan$a verses are 
an addition too late to affect dates. Even the native (Bombay) edition omits 
them from the text proper. m . 

0 2 See on thjs point, Buhler’s essay, Das Alter der Indischen Kunstpoesie, 
with examples at the end. 
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MaMbharata of ? lokas of an older and also later type than are 
found in the llamayana indicates not only that the style of 
the Mahabharata is more antique in one part than m another 
but also that this difference is not due to conscious metrical 
variations on the part of one poet; or, m other words, that 
the epic was not made all at once. For the general shape of 
clokas might voluntarily be shifted, though even here it » 
not probable that a poet who wrote m the refined bt J le co “' 
mon to the Ramayana and to parts of the pseudo-epic Maha- 
bharata would shift back to diiambic close of the pnor pada 
or a free use of the fourth vipula. „ But even granting this, 
there remain the subtle differences which are perceptible only 
with careful and patient study, elements of style not patent 
to the rough-and-ready critique which scorns analysis. The 
poet who had trained himself to eschew first vipulas after 
diiambs and renounce a syllaba anceps would not write first 
in this particular style and then in the careless old-fashioned 
manner. The very presence of the more refined art precludes 
the presumption that the same poet in the same poem on the 
* - v\ r a lanaAfl into barhansm. For 
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We have now reached a point where an intelligent opinion 
may be formed in regard to the general make-up of the Ma- 
habharata. It is based, as was shown in the second chapter, 
on a more or less stereotyped diction, and contains adventitious 
matter common to both epics. It contains allusions to the 
latest pre-classical works, as was shown in the first chapter ; 
while its didactic parts recapitulate the later Upanishads ; and 
it shows acquaintance with a much larger number of Vedie 
schools than were recognized even at a late date. Its philo- 
sophical sections, as was shown in the third chapter, reflect 
varied schools and contradictory systems, some of which are 
as late as our era. Its metres, as have just been explained, 
preclude the probability of its having been written by one 
poet, or even by several poets of the same era. It appears to 
be a heterogeneous collection of strings wound about a 
nucleus almost lost sight of. The nucleus, however, is a 
story. $ 

This story is in its details so abhorrent to the writers of the 
epic that they make every effort to whitewash the heroes, at 
one time explaining that what they did would have been 
wicked if it had not been done by divinely inspired heroes ; at 
another frankly stating that the heroes did wrong. It is not 
then probable that had the writers intended "to write a moral 
tale they would have built on such material. Hence the tale 
existed as such before it became the nucleus of a sermon. 
There are then two elements in the epic, narrative and 
didactic. ' . :.d; 

In its present didactic form the epic is recited. At its own 
close we learn that it was not given as a dramatic recitation, 
still less as a rhapsodic production. A priestly reciter, vaeaka, 



SfhaVa 64 speaks ” or ** reao^ — — . ' 

^recites, coolly ptoncuncmg the sucty-three 
SL (sounds) • according to their respective eight places of 
ZZmce " (as gutturals, etc.). ■ He reads from manuscripts, 

samhitcpustakas, which, after the performance , u, over and the 

gentleman has been dismissed with a brahmasutra and a ha d- 
feme fee, are wrapped in cloth anti piously revered. The 
recitation takes four months, and should he perfumed by 
Brahmans during vasso, the rainy season, xvm, 6 , -1 ft. (i, 

6 "such recited stories are recognized elsewhere. A knight 
leaves town to go into the woods accompanied with priests 
who know the Vedas and Vedangas and “ pnests who recite 
divine tales,” divyakhyanani ye ca ’pi P^hwh, but als^and 
distinguished from these, with sutah pauramkali and ka ^ 
/besides hermits, gramana§ ca vanaukasah), i. 214, - . 

The story-tellers here named may be represented again by 
knights who tell each other, as they sit and talk, “the glorious 
deeds of old and many other tales,” or, as it is expressed eme- 
where, “tales of war and moil and genealogies of seeis and 

§ °But buried with the story-nucleus are elements also more or 
less concealed. The first of these is the genealogical verses 
anuvan^loka, or anuvaugya gatha, which m the extract 

i samskrtah sarvasastrajnah . . asamsaktaksarapadam 8 ymrabliavasamam-- 
itam tri sasti va'rnasa my uktam astastbanasamiritam vacayed vaeakah swastha^ 

.SiuT;Lamkhitah, xviii, 6, 21, and H. loc. cit. in PW. s varpa. In the 
enumeration of parvans following, the Anu§asana is omitted, as it u m i one 
of the lists in Adi, whereas the other list makes it a separate work: After 
this (i e after £anti as rajadharmanii<?asana, apaddharma and niokdii) with 
Sot V 1 H sections and 14,732 plokas [our text has “ 

kinds] must be reckoned the Anupasana with 146 sections and ®°f 1 
■four text 7796] ; where atah urdhvarn shows, with the figures, tha„ du Anu- 
tasana is not included will! Qanti (the former is also .called anu «^ a "* a ® 
parva), i, 2, 76-78, 328-331. On the list i, 1, 88 ff. which omits the thirtoe , 
seventeenth, and eighteenth books, see AJP. xix, P- „ ‘ 

s tatra purwavyatitani vikrantam ’tarani ca bahiini kathayitva tuu r emate, 
i, 222, 29 ; pravigya tam sabham ramyam vijahrate ca Bharate; 

dhakatha/citrahpariklccan^a, Parthira, kathayoge kathay^e katbayam 

*„«*,,*> ends raTnarh df>vat&nam ca vaheans tav ahatuh sada, xiv, 15, o- - 
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just referred to are recited ; as, again, in iii, 88*, 5, is found ; 
Markandeyo jagau gatham (anuvan$yam). Such memorial 
stanzas in honor cf the family either are strictly genealogical, 
“Devayani bore Yadu and Tunrasu,”or characterize a man, as 
in i, 95, 46 (the other, ib. 9), where Oamt&nu’s name, is de- 
rived, on the strength of such a stanza, from Ms having the 
healing touch (the careless compilers., a little later, i, 97, 19, 
give another derivation). . Such stanzas are sometimes inserted 
in prose narration 1 in honor of the family, though occasionally 
of very general content. On the other hand, really genealogi- 
cal stanzas may be introduced 'without any statement as to 
their character, though the poets usually quote them from 
rhapsodes, “ men who know the tales of old here sing (or 
recite) this gatha,” apy atra gatham gayanti ye puranavidd 
janah, i, 121, 13; vli, 67, I#."';' ' ■ ■ 

. Though, as was shown in a previous chapter, the word for 
sing is scarcely more than recite, yet it reflects conditions 
where bards actually sang songs in honor of kings. , The 
ancient age knew, in fact, just such a distinction as underlies 
the double character of the epic.. On the one hand, it had its 
slowly , repeated circle of tales (sometimes mistranslated by 
cycle of tales), 2 3 and on the other, impromptu bardic lays, not 
in inherited form but improvisations, where the rhapsode, as 
is especially provided for in the ritual, on a certain occasion 
was 44 to sing an original song, the subject of which should bej 
This king fought, this king conquered in such a battle.” The 
song is here accompanied with the lute or lyre, which in the 
epic is . called seven-stringed, saptatantri vfna (e ? rrdroms 
4>6pfuy%, see above, p, 172). Such song as 44 hero-praising 
verse,” naragansi gatha, are recognized in the Grhya Sutras 

1 Compare the illustrations by Lassen and Weber and Boltzmann himself,, 

summed up in the last writer's work, loc, cit., p. 2. 

3 The tales of a (year's) circle, pariplavam akhyanam, have no cyclic ele- 
ment. For literature on the early rhapsodes and reciters, see <?at Br. xiii, 4, 

3, 5; Weber, IS, i, p, 186. Compare Par. G. S. i, 15, 17. The traditional- 
legend in the epic is called (param) paryagatam akhyanam kathitara, xii, 340, 
125, 138. The early Improvised lays are called svayamsambhrfca gath&h (loc. 
eit,, Qat. Br.). . ' 
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as traditional tests, differentiated from “ legends,” and were 
probably genealogical stanzas preserved in the family. Be- 
tides the single singer, there were also bands of singers who 
“ aa-ng the (reigning) king with the old kings.” 1 

In these Brahmana stories, the rhapsode-lay took place at 
the very time of the priestly recited tale, which circled round 
a year. There is no difference of date between them. The 
rhapsode and the reciter were contemporary. So in the epic, 
although the recitation of tales is noticed, yet rhapsodes are 
constantly mentioned. In xiv, 70, 7, praise is rendered by 
dancers and luck-wishers and also by rhapsodes, granthikas, 
« in congratulations that uttered the praise of the Kuru-race,” 
Kuruvahgastavakhyabhir a§irbhih. > In parallel scenes we find 
“story-tellers,” who could praise only by performing their 
business, as in iv, 70, 20 : “ Eight hundred bejewelled Sutas 
along with magadhas (singers) praised him, as the seers did 
£akra of old;” ib. 72, 29: “Singers, gayanas, those skilled 
in tales, akhyanagilas, dancers, and reciters of genealogical 
verses, natavaitalikas, 2 stood praising him, as did Sutas with 
magadhas.” Again in vii, 82, 2-3: jagur gltani gayakah 
Kurnvan§astavarthani : “Singers sang songs which lauded the 
Kuru-race,” where the rhapsode, granthika, above, appears as 
singer, gayana. For the history of the poem it is worth 
noticing that, though the Pandus are the present heroes, the 
stereotyped phrase is always of “praise of the Kuru race,” 
even where a Pandu is praised. > ■ ' * 

We have in the epic the names of what are to-day the 
epic reciters, ku§Ilava and kathaka, and the repeaters of 
genealogical verses (in distinction from the Sutas), 3 called 
vaitalikas. ; 

1 Weber, loc. cit, and Episches im Vedischen Ritual, p. 6. v ' ^ 
jf So in ii, 4, 7, natas, Sutas, and vaitalikas wait on the king along with 
boxers and wrestlers. Such epic professionals are called (besides panisvani- 
k&s) magadhas, nandivadyas, handins, gayanas, saukhya§ayikas, vaitalikas, 
kathakas, granthikas, gathins, ku<?ilavas and pauranikas {Sutas). & 

* So xii, 37, 43, where a king is praised by Sutas, vaitalikas, and (snbhasita) 
magadhas. Compare the distinction in R. vi, 127, 3, with Comm, r the Sutas 
^‘‘know praise and Puranas ” the vaitalikas recite genealogical verses. Both 
‘■spies have the group (phrase) summSgadhabandinah, H , 
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u. When the lyre is "mentioned, it is to wake up sleepers by 
means of “sweet songs and the sound of the lyre,” glta, 
vlnagabda, i, 218, 14. Only Narada, a superhuman archetypi- 
cal bard, comes skilled in dance and song with his melodious 
mind-soothing tdrtoise-lyre, ix, 54, 19. 1 > 

There is then in the epic, though a musical accompaniment 
is unknown, a distinct recollection of the practice of reciting 
lays, gltani, the sole object of which was to “praise the If uru 
race,” as opposed to reading or reciting conversationally stories 
of a'neient times. To neither of these elements can a judicious 
historian ascribe priority. The story and the lay are equally 
.old. Their union was rendered possible as soon as the lay, 
formerly sung, was dissociated from music and repeated as a 
heroic tale of antiquity. This union was the foundation of 
the present epic. 

-^ Traces of the epic quality of the early poem cannot be 
disregarded. The central tale and many another tale woven 
into the present narrative are thoroughly heroic. To this 
day, warped and twisted from its original purpose, it is the 
story, not the sermon, that holds enthralled the throng that 
listens to the recitation of the great epic. Be it either epic, 
its tale is still popular in India. « But the people cannot 
understand it. Hence the poem is read by a priest, while 
a translator and interpreter, of no mean histrionic talent, 
takes up his words and renders them in forcible patois, ac- 
companying the dramatic recital by still more dramatic ges- 
tures and contortions. Such a recitation, without the inter- 
mediate interpreter (the modern dharaka) was undoubtedly 
the performance given (not by the later pathaka, but) by the 
earlier epic gathin, gay aka, and granthika, just as they are 
depicted about the second century B. c. on thfe Sanehi Tope. 2 

1 The panisvanikas mentioned above may be pantomimists or simple 
" hand-clappers.’” The latter is the meaning in the cognate panivadaka at 
R. ii, 65, 4 (compare Brahma j ala Sutta, Rhys Davids' note, p. 8). In the pas- 
sage above, ix, 54, 19, the prakarta kaiahanam ca nityarb ca kalahapriyah is 
represented as kacchapim sukha$abdantarb grhya vinam, a late passage, 
'apparently. 

2 Levi, Le theatre mdfen, p- 809. " 
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<*. exaggeration of the facts, as well K 
Kjetic values, to make the epic a poem 
t ; moral and religious narrative, yet, 
amis of the priest the latter element 
, there is no objection to the statement 
view of the epic as a whole the Maka- 
tale than teaching. That this double 
:ed by those .who contributed, the m- 
:ii itself is indisputable (above, p. j?3). 
ted as separate. The original Bharata 
: its present size. Then, as later, the 
■e still distinguished, and the poem was 
y a Smfti or instruction-book, but as an 
per se. So the pseudo-epic vaunts its 
Me ca ’rthe ca hetSu ca esa prathama- 

i, 336, 36. . 

>q 1 of priests in whose hands, the epte 

probably that of the Yajurvedins. The 
irth-place of the warrior caste,” accord- 
ierse, and it has been shown by Weber 
Yajur Veda text, stands in peculiarly 
, didactic epic. 1 As has been shown 
the (pitapatha is the only BiShmana 
n mentioned, in the epic ; while tlie 
riya is exalted above *11 texts (except 
sings this, Vishnu sings the jyesfh 
the rathamtara, xiii, 14, 282, but eyeu 
is not slighted). In dividing the Iti- 
/a mnfPAVPT. the enic groups the former 
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where, as already observed, the Great Ifcihasas point to sev- 
eral epic poems. Lastly, the Upanisliads especially copied in 
the epic are those belonging to the Yajur Veda. 

But while this is true of the completed epic, there is noth- 
ing to show that the Bharat! Katha was the especial property 
of' any school, and no preference is given to the Yajur Veda 
in the later epic, for in the Gita the Sama Veda stands as the 
best, u I am the Sama Veda among Vedas,” 10, 22, and this 
is cited with approval and enlarged upon in xiii, 14 , 823 ; 
“ Thou art the Sama Veda among Vedas, the (jJatarudria 
among Yajus hymns, the Eternal Youth among Yogas, Kapila 
among Samkhyas.” 

In the epic itself the Sutas called pauranikas are recognized 
as the re-writers and reciters of the epic. They probably took 
the epic legends and arranged them in order for the popular 
recitation, which is also recognized when “priests recite the 
Mahabharata at the assemblies of warriors,” v, 141, 66, a 
passage recently cited by Professor ' Jacobi, as evidence of a 
difference between the manner of handing down the heroic 
tales and ‘the recitals of legends. 1 . * 

.■The method of narrating the epic stories is that of the old 
priestly legend, where the verse-tale is, knit together, as in the 
epic, by prose statements as to the speaker. So in the epic, 
a narrative, not a rhapsodic or dramatic, delivery is indicated 
by such phrases. In the Ramayana, on the other hand, the 
verse is knit more closely, together, and the speakers axe 
indicated almost always in the verse. The one exception is a 
late addition ^G* xi, 110, 4*5)* . * > 

The Mahabharata is not only a Veda, it is so important a 
Veda that to read it is to dispense with the need of reading 
Other Vedas. 2 In the dynamic alteration consequent on the 
attaining of such an ideal, we may expect to find that the tale, 
as a tale, is full of the grossest incongruities ; for to fulfil its 

x OottiBgische Gelehrte Anzeige, 1890, p. 877 ff. I fully agree with the 
author's view in regard to the “ Purauic " Sutas being the compilers of the 
epic mass.' ■ 

# vijSeyah sa' ca vedanam parago bharatam pa than, 1, 62, 32. • 
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scarcely an attemp T1 : g ^ded to tale, doctrine 

i » tftat p^d b, 

to aoctrin , , these facts as they stand, 

probable interpretation, that they were 
originally composed in this incongruous combination or that 
they are the result of such a genesis as has just been ex- 
Sained? As for the facts, I will illustrate them, though to 

any Bharatavid they are already patent. . 

In i, 214, Arjuna protests that he is a brahmacann for 
twelve years, in accordance with the agreement (chapter 212) 
that he has made with his brother, which is to the effect that 
£ win be “a brahmacarin in the woods for twelve years. 
This can have only one meaning/ A brahmacann is not a 
man wandering about on lov<xidventures, but a cbaste stu- 
dent. Above all, chastity is implied. Now the first thing 
the hero Arjuna does is to violate his agreement by having a 
connection with Ulupi, a beautiful water-witch, who easily 
oersuades him to break his vow; after which he resides m 
a city, taking to himself a wife with whom he lives for three 
years. After this he has a new adventure with some en- 
chanted nymphs and then stays with Krishna; when, in a new 
vikranta or derringdo (the hero’s rape of Subhadra, chapter 
220), all the talk of brahmacarin wandering m the woods Jop* 
^consequently. When he marries (in town) not a word is 
said of Ms vow; but when he approaches Krishna on the sub- 
ject of Subhadra the poet makes the former say how can a 
wood-wanderer fall in love? ” This is the only allusion, and 
one entirely ignored, to the matter of the vow, w c in 
earlier Manipur scene is absolutely unnoticed. Each of tnese 
feats is a separate heroic tale and they are all contradictory to 
the setting in which they have been placed by the diadoehoi 
and later epic manipulators. As heroic tales they are per- 
fectly intelligible. Certain feats in separate stones were 
attributed to the hero. They had to be combined and they 
were combined by letting Mm go off by himself under a vow 
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of wandering in the woods* The wood-wanderer was usually 
a chaste ascetic, so he was given this character, but this rSle 
is kept for only one of the noble deeds. For after he has 
protested once at the outset, all pretence of Ms being a brah- 
maearin vanishes and the next we know he is comfortably 
mated and living in town, while still supposed by the poets 
to be a brahmacarin in the woods. The independent origin 
of these stories is seen at the beginning in the formula a Hear 
now a wonder-tale of him,” tatra tasya ’dbhutam karma <jmu 
tvam, 214, 7. Such formulae of special tales are found fre- 
quently, idam yah grnuyad vrtfcarn is another, used for the 
Urva§I episode, iii, 46, 62. Another is like our “ once upon 
a time,” pura krtayuge rajan, e.g., ix, 40, 3. Qy 

* The fact that Arjuna is here banished for twelve years is 
not without significance. The epic has been completed on 
rather formal lines. Agxxi is satiated- for twelve years at 
Khandava. Arjuna’s banishment is for the same length of 
time as that of the brothers as a family. So the epic is 
divided into eighteen books, as there are eighteen Puranas (p. 
49) ; and there are eighteen armies battling for just eighteen 
days, and eighteen branches of younger Yadavas ; 1 while 
finally there are eighteen islands of earth. The number of 
islands deserves particular notice, as it is one of the innumer- 
able small indications that the poem has been retouched. 
Earth has four, seven, or at most tlnrteen islands in all litera- 
ture of respectable antiquity. Seven Is the usual number in 
the epic as it is in the older Puranas, but in the hymn to the 
sun at iii, 3, 52, “earth with its tMrteen islands” is men- 
tioned. 2 The mention of eighteen is found, of course, in one 
of the books where one who distinguished between the early 
and late elements would be apt to look for it, in the much 
inflated and rewritten seventh book, where (above, p. 229), 
with customary mconsistmey*. it stands . beside another refer- 
ence to the usual seven islands, sarvan astada^a dvipan, vii* 
76, 15; sapta dvipan, 21. “ ; 


1 ii, 14, 40, 55 ; also 18,000 brothers and cousins. 56, - ' ‘ : - ' . 

55 The same passage calls the sun, <?L 61, vivasvan mihitah pusa mitrafa. 
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Another tale which bears evidence of having been rewritten 
and still shows its inconsistencies is found in iii, 12, 91 ff. 
Here Bhlma and his brothers and mother are surrounded by 
fire, and he rescues them by taking them on his back and 
leaping clear over the fire. No suggestion is given of any 
other means of escape. On the contrary it is emphasized that 
he can fly like the wind or Garuda, and the escape is due 
entirely to his divine power and strength. But in i, 2, 104 ; 
61, 22; and 148, 12, 20 ff.,’ the same story is told with an 
added element which quite does away with the old solution. 
Here (in the later first book) the party escape through an 
underground tunnel, suranga (q1. 12) or surunga, and after 
they are well off in the woods far from the fire, Bhlma is 
made to pick them up and carry them. The old feat was too 
attractive to lose, so it was kept postponed, but the later ver- 
sion with the Greek word to mark its lateness takes the place 
of the older jump. No one can read the account in Vana and 
fail to see that it is not a mere hasty rfoum6 omitting the 
surunga, but that the original escape is a feat of the wind-god’s 
son. But the first part of this same section in Vana contains 
a laudation to Krishna-Vishnu which is as palpable a late 
addition as one could find in any work. 

The surunga, “syrinx,” is not the only Greek word added 
in the later epic. As such must certainly be reckoned trikona 
= rpvfwvos. There are in fact two kona. One is Sanskrit or 
dialectic for kvana, the “ sounder,” or drumstick of the Rama- 
yana, vi, 82, 48 ; 42, 84, and elsewhere (not in the Mahabha- 
.rata). The other is found in the pseudo-epic xiv, 88, 32: 
catugeityait • . . astadaeakaratmakah sarukxnapakso nieitas tri- 
kono garudakrtih, of an altar (tha corresponding passage in R. 
i, 14, 29, has farigunah), where the word must mean angle and 
be the equivalent of rpipf<ovo<;. 

The question of the character of the epic is so intertwined 
with its date that I will not apologize for pausing here a mo- 
ment to speak of another geographical and ethnographical 
feature. The apologia published under the title Genesis des 
Mahabharata omits to reply to the rather startling conclusion 
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drawn by Weber in a recent monograph on the name Bahlika, 
or Balhika, as it appears in the epic. In the Sitzungsbericht 
of the Berlin Academy, 1892, pp. 987 ff., Weber claims that 
any work containing this name or that of Pahlava must be as 
late as the first to the fourth century A. D. I cannot but think 
that the escape from this conclusion, in part suggested by 
Weber himself, is correct. In the rewriting of foreign names at 
is perfectly possible that later copyists should have incorpo- 
rated a form current .in their own day rather than conserved a 
form no longer current, which it was easy to do when not For- 
bidden by the metre. Again, that there was actual confusion 
between the forms Vahlka and Balhika, the former being a Pun- 
jab clan, the latter the Baetrians, it is not difficult to show. 
According to tradition, a drink especially beloved by the Balhl- 
kas is sauvlra, or sauvlraka. This can scarcely be anything 
else than the drink suvlraka, said to be lauded in the epic by 
degraded foreigners. But here the foreigners are not Bahlikas 
but Vahlkas, whose Madrika (woman) sings,, viii, 40, 39-40, 
“ I will give up my family rather than my beloved suvlraka,” 


ma mam suvlrakam kaijeid yacat&m dayitam mama 
putraiii dadyam patim dadyam na tu dadySm suvi- 
rakam V 

It is possible that the epic arose further to the north-west, 
and in its south-eastern journey, for it ends in being revised in 
the south-east, 1 has transferred the attributes of one people to 
another, as it has transferred geographical statements, and 
made seven Sarasvatls out of the Seven Rivers of antiquity, 
ix, 38, 3. As an indication of the earlier habitat may be men- 
tioned the very puzzling remark made in iii, 34, 11. Here 
there is an apparent allusion to the agreement in ii, 76, which 
agreement is that on being recognized before the expiration of 
the thirteenth, year, either party shall give up his kingdom 
(svarajyam, §1* 14); and it is assumed throughout that the 
two kingdoms are those of Hastinapur on the Ganges and 

1 See oa this point the evidence presented in my- paper on the Bharata and 
the Great Bharata, Am. Journ. Bui. vol. six, p. 21 ft 



Indranrastha on the Jumna. But m tne passage m v-u-j— 
referred to there is an (old) tri^ibh r6sum6 of the situation, 

which makes the Kurusay : 

bravlmi satyam Kurusamsadl %a 
tavai ? va ta 3 Bharata, pafica* nadyah ^ 

Here we get an wwnmt where the Pendus w. tat fa .the older 
Rharatas and to them the Kuru king says, " If we break this 

’ -u n Wi nil fhfe Puniab.” But what has the 

agreement, yours shall be all this runjao. 

Puniab to do with the epic in its present form ? It is a land 
ofVahikas and generally despised peoples (who morally are 
not much better than barbarians), and also a holy land (an- 
other little inconsistency disregarded in the synthetic metttod), 
but, whatever it is morally, it has nothing to do politically with 
the present epic heroes, except to provide them with some of 
their best allies, a fact, however, that in itself may be signifi- 
cant of earlier Western relations. 1 D . 

To return to the evidence of remaking in the epic. Passing 
over the passage ix, 33 to 55, a long interpolation thrust mid- 
way into a dramatic scene, we find that chapter 61 begins with 
the repetition of the precedent beginning of chapter 59. which 
latter, after 15 §lokas, together with chapter 60, is takep up 
with a moral discourse of Yudhisthira, who reproaches Bhima 
for insulting the fallen foe. Then Rama joins m and is about 
to slay Bhima, when Krishna defends the latter, saying that his 
ignoble insult was entirely proper. This argument of Krishna 
^w^terked bv Safiiava as dharmacchalam, or, in other 


1 Jacobi touches on the significance of these Western allies m tne review 
mentioned above. The “land of the Bharatas” extends northwest of the 
PuSiab even to the foot of the Himalayas, for in coming from Hemakuta to 
Mithila one traverses first the Haimavata Varsa, then “passing beyond this 
arrives at the Bharata Varsa, and (so) reaches Aryavarta” (seeing on the 
journey “ different districts inhabited by Chinese and Huns,” cinahunams?- 
vitan! xii, 326, 14-15. But this is the Varsa or country in general. 
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“Why do you approve of this sin?” Yudhisthira answers, 
“ I am not pleased with it, but (because we were so badly 
■treated by this man therefore) I overlook it. Let Pandu’s 
son take his pleasure whether he does right or wrong” (38). 
And when Yudhisthira had said this, Krishna answered “as 
you will,” and Yudhisthira then “expressed gratification at 
what Bhuna had done in the fight.” In the next chapter, 
Krishna is openly charged with violating all rules of honor 
and noble conduct (61, 38) ; to which the god at first replies 
by specious reasoning (tit for tat), and then, throwing off all 
disguise, says : “ This man could not be killed by righteous 
means, nor could your other enemies have been slain, if I had 
not acted thus sinfully,” yadi mi ’ vamvidham jdtu kuryark 
jihmam aharn rane (64). 

Here there is something more than dramatic incongruities 
to notice. For is it conceivable that any priests, setting out to 
write a moral tale which should inculcate virtue, would first 
make one of the heroes do an ignoble thing, and then have 
both their great god and their chief human exponent of mo- 
rality combine in applauding what was openly acknowledged 
even by the gods to be dishonorable conduct? Even if the act 
was dramatically permitted for the' purpose of setting its con- 
demnation in a stronger light and thus purging in the end, 
can we imagine that the only vindicator of virtue should be 
Rama, and that Krishna and Yudhisthira of all others should 
cut so contemptible a figure? On the other hand, is not the 
whole scene explicable without any far-fetched hypothesis, if 
we assume that we have here the mingling of older incident, 
inseparable from the heroic narrative, and the later teaching 
administered by a moral deus ex machinfi? As the scene 
stands it is grotesque. Krishna’s sudden attack on Yudhist- 
hira is entirely uncalled-for ; and the latter, who has first de- 
nounced the deed, then joins with the former in approving the 
very thing of which Krishna himself half way through the 
scene disapproves. < 

But to those who think that Hie epic was built on a m^ral 
didactic plan this is only one of many cases where a satisfactory 
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explanation in accordance with the theory will prove difficult. 
They must explain why polyandry, lit which the heroes in- 
dulge, while it is condemned, is permitted. 1 Ludwig explains 
thiR ‘•‘sharing of the jewel” (i, 195, 25) as a “Mythisehes 
Element ; ” others hark back to the old-fashioned allegorical 
treatment. But why is allegory with -a bad moral seriously 
defended if the heroes are merely to be represented as models ? 
On the other hand, it is known that polyandry was no un- 
common thing on the borders of Brahmanie civilization, and 
Biihler recognized the custom within its pale; while tire 
Pandas have no Brahmanie standing, and are evidently a new 
people from without the pale. 2 As a simple 'historic element 
it is perfectly natural, explained otherwise it remains an in- 
explicable mystery. So too with all the violations of the 
ethical code which are enumerated in the chapter referred to 
above. As characters in an historical epic, the heroes’ acts are 
easily understood ; as priestly models, dummies for sermons, 
their doings are beyond explanation. 

Apart from the ignoble conduct of heroes, there are other 
items. Getting drunk at a picnic, for instance, is not- proper 
conduct for an exemplary Hindu lady. But in the later epic 
the most virtuous ladies get so drunk that they cannot walk 
straight, madaskhalitagaminyak, i, 222, 21, madotkate, 23. 
Such shocking behavior belongs to the revelry of the Harivahga 
and the probably contemporaneous tale here jovially recorded. 
It is not a moral episode of the fifth century B. c. Elsewhere 
ladies are supposed to be “ unseen by the sun and wind,” not 
only before they are married, bat afterwards. 3 Drinking sura 

* i, 168, 38; 195,27,28. 

2 This follows from the sharp contrast presentee! by the Kurus and Pandus 
In Brahmanie literature. While the Kurus are a famous folk in ancient 
records, the Pandus are there utterly unknown. 

* ii» 69, 4 ft ; Hi, 62, 21. The formal phrase hero is noticeable. Draupad! 

says : yam na Yayur na ca Mityo drstavantau pura grlie, sa ’ham adya sabh& 
madhye dr$yami janasamsadi (she was one of the ladies who got drunk at 
the outdoor picnic). So Bamayantf, of whom N&la says: yam na vayur na 
ca ’dityah pura pa^yati me prfyam, $s ’yam adya sahhamadhye $ete bhuvav 
anathavat. . - 
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is especially forbidden by the codes, but it is drunk without 
compunction by the heroes. 1 

The subject of meat-bating is not a trivial one to the Hindu* 
I need not cite the numerous passages describing the slaugh- 
ter and eating of animals by the epic heroes, more especially as 
I have elsewhere illustrated the fact very fully; 2 What I wish 
to point out particularly at the present time is the impossi- 
bility of supposing that the same plan of moral teaching is 
carried out not only in the tales of meat-eating, but in the 
orthodox teaching that meat may be eaten at a sacrifice, and, 
in the strict vegetarian diet even at sacrifices, which is in- 
sisted upon in the ahinsa doctrine of the later epic. 3 * * * * 8 Here, 
not only is the substitution of a deer for a horse a new 
feature in the Agvamedha sacrifice, xii, 343, 52 ; but a king 
is held up as a model because there was no killing of animals 
at an a^vamedha. For this model king was ahinsrah §ucir 
•aksudrah, that is “ he did no harm to any living thing, he was 
pure and not cruel ” (aksudra = akxnra), xii, 337, 10. The 
parts of the sacrifice were all wood-growth, for there is a 
vaidikl* §rutih which says bljair yajiiesu yastavyam ; ajasam- 

1 The codes are early Sutras as well as Qastras^ e. g., Gaut. xxi, 1-7. In 5v, 
72, 28, at a wedding, snramaireyapanani and meat of all kinds, mrgas and 
medhyah pa<?avah. Karna ? s asuravratam (surarahitam, N.) indicates Ms 
habitual use of sura, ill, 257, 17. Both Krishna and Arjuna are drunk when 
they receive an ambassador, v, 59, 5. 

2 Ruling Caste, p.119. Further illustrations -also are here given of the 

other vices mentioned. My position in regard to these points I find it neces- 

sary to restate, owing to the misrepresentation of them in the so-called 

Genesis des Mahabharata. The author simply parodies when, on p. 55, he 
says, a these passages cannot belong to a time” (etc.). In the presentation 

thus caricatured I separated no parts of the epic; i>nt simply pointed out 
that the statements of the moral code are not in harmony with the action of 

the heroes. ' . 

8 To this, perhaps, is due the intrusion Into epic sacrifices {among apva- 
medfaa, rajasuya, and other ancient rites) of the so-called pundarika sacrifice,, 
or sacrifice of lotus (-roots), which is frequently mentioned, but appears to 
be unknown before the epic. The graciousness of the Vishnu cult is illus- 
trated by its insistence on vegetal and not animal offerings. The orthodox 
Brahman (also the Qakta) demands blood-sacrifices ; Krishna prohibits them. 
The difference, still marked, appears in the epic and no “synthesis” can 
explain it otherwise. . ' 
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jpj.nl Kjani cehagan no hantuzn arhatha .(you must not kill 
goats at a sacrifice; sacrifice with vegetables and call them 
goats) nai *§a dharmah satam deva yatra vadhyeta vai pa§uh 
(it is not the rule among good men to kill animals), xii, 338, 
4. Now this whole teaching -is opposed not only to the for- 
mal codes and to the practice of the epic heroes, but also 
to the formal teaching of the epic itself, which says ex- 
pressly: a No man does wrong in eating food prepared with 
the sacrificial verses,” yaju$a samskitam mansam upabhuhjan 
na dusyati, xiii, 168, 43. 1 Animal sacrifices are inveighed 
against in one part of the epic and praised in another (iii, 30, 
etc*)* Even human ‘sacrifices are not only mentioned but also 
enjoined on the model heroes : “ Sacrifices are the chief means 
of success. Do thou therefore institute a Rajasuya, a horse- 
sacrifice, an all-sacrifice and a human sacrifice,’' xiv, 3, 6-8. 2 

As to hunting, all epic heroes hunt and eat the meat of 
their victims ; but since this practice is opposed to the ahinsa 
doctrine the casuist has a good deal of difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the practice of the model heroes, with that doctrine. It 
is said to be permissible, because sacrificial animals may be 
eaten, and deer are brought under this head by a reference 
to Agastya who u sanctified them.” But while Rama is quite 
content to say that hunting even with traps is permissible, 
because the saints of royal blood practised it of old; the 
teacher in the Mahabharata is still uneasy, even after con- 
tending that the quarry is u sacrificial ; ” so he says that really 
the hunter is contending for his life and it is a matter of 
fighting, which takes it out of the category of u injury,” since 
the hunter himself is as likely to be killed as to kill. a AH 

1 The chine Is excepted, prsthamaiisam, 43. This and vrthamansaxn is 
the same as putramansam, that is, it is as bad to eat meat not used for 
sacrificial purposes as it is to be a cannibal, for amrtam brahmana gava ity 
etat trayam ekatah, cows are as holy as Brahmans, 42. Compare also xiii, 
115 and 116 (below)* * 

3 Compare xiii, 103, S2fK“ arkayanas, turavanas, human sacrifices” (and 
others). 

3 The passages of the two epics are related. Compare : ato rajarsayah 
aarve mrgayam yanti, Bharafa, with yanti rajarsaya^ ea *tra mrgayam dhar- 
makovidSh, xiii, 116, 18, and B.^v, 18, 40, respectively. The law is laid down 
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of this is good sense, but it does not save the teacher from 
the weakness of advancing two excuses, and thus betraying 
the fact that the whole ahinsa received from Buddhism and 
half accepted, is a late modification of the practice of the 
model, heroes, who disregard the real khinsa. Yudhisthira 
says frankly that he likes meat, and Bhlsma agrees that it 
is a most pleasant and strengthening food ; but he says that 
those who indulge in it go to hell, and then explains that 
warriors may practise hunting for the reasons given above. 
It is no wonder that the model meat-eating hero says “my 
mind is befuddled on this point.” Formal Brahmanie law 
accounts hunting one of the four worst vices a king may 
have. 

Such contradictions axe not those of a “ great-hearted poet ” 
who scorns the narrowness of accuracy. Of this latter class 
of contradictions' the poem is full. The Hindu Homer nods 
continually. He forgets that his puppet is addressing Bhlsma 
and makes him use the customary vocative, Y udhi§thira, be- 
cause the latter is his ordinary dummy, iii, 82, 64; 85, 111. 
He says that even a wise man who sells soma goes to hell, 
and that the sale of soma by one' who is wise is no fault, xiii, 
101, 12 ff., xii, 84, 81. His gods have no shadows in a well- 
known passage of Nala, but elsewhere “ the gods’ vast shad- 

in Manu, vii, 50. The whole -of xiii, 115 and 116 is an awkward attempt to 
unite hunting-morality with non-injury, na ca doso *tra vidyate (K&nm), 
bhuhjan na dusyati (M.), Kama goes so far as to say that to kill a monkey 
is no crime, for the reasons given above, a peculiarly unbrahmanic argu- 
ment. Due to the influence of Buddhism sporadically represented is also 
the passage so similar to the Dhammapada (Dh. P. 385, tam ahara brumi 
brahmanam, and 393, yamhi saccan ca dhamrno ca, so sukln so ca brahmano) 
in iii, 216, 14-15, yas tu $udro dame satye dharme ca satatotthitah tam 
brahmanam aham raanye vrttena hi bhaved dvijah, and the parallel passage 
in xiii, 143, 46 ff., which declares that a ?udra not only may become a sams- 
krto dvijah hereafter, but that he should be revered, sevyah, like a regen- 
erate person, if he is “ pure of heart and of subdued senses,” since “ not birtb, 
nor sacrament, nor learning, nor stock (santatih) make one regenerate, but 
only conduct” is the cause of regeneraey (dvijatvasya vrttam eva tu kara- 
nam). We have from Brahmanas and Sutras a pretty clear idea of what 
Brahmanism taught in regard to* the Qudra. But it never taught this even 
jn the Upanishads- It is pure Buddhism, taught as Brahmanism. 
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™ ,hpti ix 37 9; His saints are stars, but 'again 0niy 
ows are been, o * , ... nc %Am o^i . 

-like stars,” and finally “not stars/ m, 25, 14 2bl, Id , 
xii 245, 22 ; 271, 25, etc. 1 lay a? little weight on such 

coatedictions as would any one familial *■* ^ » 
literature, and it is a mere travesty to say that to tins clasu 
belong such fundamental differences as those which are cha^ 
acteristie of the precept and practice of the epic. ^ 
composed to teach certain doctrines would admit as its most 
virtuous characters those who disregarded these doctrines 

^Wtather the fact that only the pseudo-epic puts the Ath- 
arva-Veda first in the list of Vedas be worthy of. consideration 
or not, it has an interesting parallel m the fact that only t e 
pseudo-epic places the Atharvan priest before the others. 
In early works the Acarya, who taught gratis all the Vedas, 
is declared to be worth ten Upadhyayas, Vas. xm, 48; m 
21-22; Manu, u, 140-145. This Upadhyaya is the direct 
etymological ancestor of the modem ojlia, wizard. In ancient 
times he was a sub-teacher, who taught for a livelihood one 
part of the Veda and Vedaiiga, and he is identified in the 
epic with the Purohita, who, as Professor Weber has shown, 
is essentially an Atharva-Veda priest, 1 or magic-monger, whom 
seers regard as contemptible. 3 The pseudo-epic inverts the 
ancient ratio and makes the Upadhyaya worth ten Acaryas, 
xm, 105, 14-45* 

1 One example of magic recorded in the epic is particularly interesting, 
as it is referred "to the Kaulika-^astra, or left-hand cult, and is a parallel to 
the practice recorded in Theocritus’ second idyll. It is called chayopasevana 
or shadow-cult, and consists in making an image of an enemy and -sticking 
pins into it to cause his death, hi, 32. 4. 

a The Jatakas, too, regard the Purohita as a mere magic-monger, though 
the/ call him also acariya, Pick, Sociale Gliederung, p. 110. On the Purohita 
Upadhyaya, see the story of Marutta, xiv, 6. 7 Here (and in xxii. 10, 36) 
the office is hereditary- The king in the former passage insists that his 
family Purohita shall serve him with an incantation, but the priest tells 
him he is engaged elsewhere, and says “ Go and choose some one else as 
your Upadhyaya." So in i. 3, 11 ft, where a proper Purohita is sought “to 
kill bad magic ” and is installed as Upadhyaya. On his practical importance 
and honors, compare U 183, 1. 0; 6-7; v, 126, 2; 127, 25; be. 41. 12. On the 
contempt with which he is regarded, xiii, 10, 36; 04. 33; 135, 11* 
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The epic in its present form is swollen with many additions, 
but they are all cast into the shade by the enormous mass 
added bodily to the epic as didactic books, containing more 
than twenty thousand stanzas. I have elsewhere fully ex- 
plained 1 the machinery by which this great appendix was 
added to the original work through suspending the death of 
the narrator, and shown that there are many indications left in 
the epic pointing to the fact that the narrator in the original 
version was actually killed before he uttered, a word of the 
appendix. As this one fact disposes of the chief feature of 
that theory of the epic which holds that the work was origi- 
nally what it is to-day, and as ho sufficient answer has been 
given to the facts adduced, there can be no further question 
in regard to the correctness of the term pseudo-epic as applied 
to these parts of the present poem . 2 There has been, so far 
as I know, no voice heard in favor of the so-called synthetic 
theory in regard to .the nature, of these late books, except 
certain utterances based apparently on a misconception. Thus 
it has been said, I think, by Professor Oldenburg, that the dis- 
covery of the lotus-stalk tale among the early Buddhistic 
legends tends to show that the epic book where it occurs is 
antique . 3 On this point this is to be said: No one has ever 
denied that there are early legends found in the late parts of 
the epic ; but the fact that this or that legend repeated in the 
pseudo-epic is found in other literature, no matter how old, 
does nothing toward proving either the antiquity of the book 
•as a whole, which is just what the “ synthetic ” method con- 
tends for, or the antiquity of the epic form of the legend. 
The story of the Deluge, for example, is older than any 
Buddhistic monument ; but this does not prove that the epic 
version in the third book is old. The same is true of the 

^ 1 Am. Journ. Phil,, xix, p. 7 3. ‘ 

3 In ibis view I am glad to see that Professor Jacob!, in the review cited 
j&bove, fully agrees. So also M. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1807, p, 448, 

> ® I am not sure that I have, here cited the well-known Russian savant 
correctly, as I have seen only a notice of his paper ; but I believe the essential- 
point is as given above. The Lotus-Theft, however, perhaps the same story, 
is alluded to as early as Mi, Br._v- SO. * 
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first book, wliere the pauranl katha of Khandava, for ex- 
ample, is a justifiable and instructive title, set as it is in a 
late book* A special 44 ancient tale ” is just what it is ;• in- 
truded awkwardly into the continuous later narration, 228, 
14-16, but still bearing traces of its heterogeneous character, 
as I have shown elsewhere. 1 Knowing, as we do, the loose 
sand careless way in which epic texts have been handed down 
.(compare the way in which appear the same passages given 
in different editions of the same epic or in both epics), and 
the freedom with which additions were made to the text, 
we are in such cases historically justified in saying only that 
certain matter of the epic stands parallel to certain Bhasya 
matter or Buddhistic matter. A tale is found in the epic. 
Its content is pictured on a stone or found in different form 
in a Jafcaka. What possible guarantee have we that the epic 
form of the tale is as old as the Jataka* still less that it is as 
old as the stone, least of all that the book in which the epic 
tale appears must as a whole be antique ? Only paucity of 
solid data could make eminent/ scholars build structures on 
such a morass. 

Having already given an example or two of late feat- 
ures in the. pseudo-epic, I would now point to some of the 
characteristic marks of the later poem in other regards. Mid- 
way in the development qf the epic stands the intrusion of 
the fourth book, where to fill out an extra year, not recog- 
nized in the early epic, the heroes live at court in various dis- 
guises. Here the worship of Durga is prominent, who is 
known by her P uranic title, mahisasurana§inl, iv* 6, 15, whose 
“ grace gives victory/’ ib. 30 (though after the intrusion of 
the hymn nothing further is heard of her). The Durga here 
depicted bears a khetaka (as she does when the same hymn is 
repeated in vl, 28, 7), iv, 6, 4. Tills word for shield amid in- 
numerable passages describing aims, is unknown in the epic 
except in connection with Durga, but it is found in post- 
epical literature. It stands in the same historical position as 
does the epithet just mentioned. In these cases we have 

1 Bharata mnd Great Bliarats, p. 15. 
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general evidence of the lateness of the book as well as of the 
•hymn to Durga. Matter and metre go hand in hand. 

A very striking example is given further in the show of 
arms which are described in this book. Although Arjuna is 
still a young man, yet, when the exhibitor comes to show lus 
bow, Gandiva, he says. “And this is tlie world-renowned bow 
of the son of Trtha, which he carried for five-and-sixty years ” 
iv, 43, 1-6. Nothing could be plainer than this passage. The 
exhibition of arms was composed when the later poet had in 
mind the actual number of years the hero carried the bow 
according to the epic story. He forgot that he was composing 
a scene which was to fit into the hero’s young manhood and 
not into the end of his life. In iv, 71, 15 Arjuna is recog- 
nized as still a “dark-featured youth,” 1 and some time after 
this scene it is expressly stated that .it was even then only 
thirty-three years since the time when Arjuna got the bow, 
v 52 10 (referring to the Khandava episode, i, 225). 2 
’ While it is obvious to one who is willing to examine the 

i Here there is another inconsistency. In iv, 44, 20,. instead of being a 
cyamo yuva as in 71, 15, he is called Arjuna because of h,s white steeds 
and complexion, “which is rare on earth” where the “wh.te complexion, 
matches steeds and deeds, “pure (white).” In v, o9, 10, Arjuna is also dar . 

a According to v, 82, 40, and 90, 47 and 70, respectively, the time from the 
exile to the battle is thirteen years past (“this is the fourteenth ). Ignor- 
? * thp discrepancy between twelve and thirteen years of exile, we must 
alfow at least twenty-nine years for Arjuna to live before the Kha^ava 
Incident which, added to thirty-three, makes sixty-four which would be 
Ar Ws age when " a youth,” before the war begins ! If, however, we over- 
fool the statement of v, 52, 10, and add the years of exile to twenty-nine 
we still get forty-odd years as his life-limit when he has carried the bow 
sixtyXe years. It must be remembered that Arjuna was twenty, our years 
in elite tlelve years before the dicing and twelve or thirteen after it, and 
that Abhimanyu was sixteen when the war broke out (forty-four years for 
Ariuna if he Ion DraupadI when he was sixteen, and he could not have 
fe« twenty years older at that time). The synthesist may say How nar- 
row » Poets do not regard such discrepancies,” but even poets are generally 
‘ .. t „ w . than fifty cannot have carried a bow for more than 

aware that a hero less than n 7 of forty or thereabouts! 

aixty years, especially wh n ^ got ^ ^ which should 

Krishna dies in the th Ltafthe beginning of the war. This throws a side- 
lTghf <m. T thelntrusion of the twelve-years exile as a brahmacarin, spoken of 
above. ■ .. ■■ 
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for example, are P^j^JX ou the whole is ate‘ 
is on the whole as early relation between these 

it is not easy to d&clAe J^ h&Toic epic, with- which neither 
great groups of verses and ^ ^ 

has any inner conneetxon. N ^ historical probability 

be as a result of the mq _ J ancient literature, and not 
usual in answering the P ;J ,b ^ dein ; nslra nduni as the synthe- 
such a mathematical quod &fc ft loss to reply to this 

sist demands, we are not, ** * ry instructive anal- 

question. In the first If a n incongruous 

ogy in the intrusion m o Ramayana and the Maha- 

didactic chapter found to ^ idence of its gradual eipan- 
bharata, which bears on its e it will , I think, be 

sion. But even without this chapter cannot 

clear even to the synthesis , that^ ^ ^ ^ tWs m , 

have arisen independently ^dynamic intrusion into, 

stance we have a plain material. 2 

an epic text of foreign a ^ q{ extra neous addi- 

Agsiu, the presmoe of z h 8 : 5tuft now togged 

tions, containing both Ifigen * recognized in the 

on * to epic oo to — f in dynamic 

tat part of to *P“= l ^ ws h J the pseudo-epic may 
expansion which in _ . lability be supposed to have 

with perfect regard to histone p ^ too is instruc- 
been added to the epic prop • been interpolated, 

tive, as it shows that whole ' t epic itself admite 

as admitted by its comme the main epic and the epi- 

fe* there is a difference t ^ fourth of the 

sodes, in saying that the fo ? hundred thousand 

whole, and relegating seventy-s^ of ^te ^ 

stanzas to the domain of the episodic epi • 

: SKSS U, 5 and E. «. W referred 

to, discussed in detail in AJP- th of Sanskrit popular poems, 

* As an interesting example is extant a vrddha or brhad Vuhim 

Mr. Grierson informs me that there received text- 

Jurana, which contains large additions to the 
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That tiie priests developed the epic for their own interests* 
goes without saying; hence the long chapters of priestly 
origin on the duty of charity — to priests. That they added 
legends has already been shown, and the metre still attests 
the approximate age of a Nala or. a Sulabha episode. But 
besides didactic and legendary masses, it was necessary, in 
order to popularize the poem, to keep some sort of proportion 
between the taie and its tumors. Hence the lighting episodes 
were increased, enlarged, rewritten, and inserted doubly, the 
same scene and description occurring in two different places. 
For this reason, while there is an appreciable difference in the 
metre of the different episodes which were inserted whole, the 
fighting scenes are chie fly of one gloka-type, — a type later 
than that of some of the episodes, but on a par with that of 
the later didactic and narrative insertions. 

Whether the original tale was occupied with the Pandus or 
not, the oldest heroes are not of this family, and the old Vedie 
tradition, while it recognizes Bharatas and Kurus, knows 
nothing about Pandus. The Kura form of epic may perhaps 
be preserved in the verse (restored) of one of the oldest 
Upanlshads, Chand. Up. iv, 17, 9: 

yato yata avartate tad tad gacchati mSnavah 

Kurtm aqv& ’bhiraksati, 

a gatha restored by omitting an evident interpolation. 1 The 
style is like the usual epic turn, e. g., B. vi, 106, 22, 

yena yena xatho yati tena tena pradhavati. 

Nevertheless, a Pandu epic of some sort existed as early 
as the third century B. o., as is shown by the testimony of 
Panini and the Jatakas (which may indeed give testimony for 
an era even later than the third century), though in the latter 
literature the epic story is not presented as it is in our epic. 
This takes us from the form to the date of the Mahabharata. 

i Compare Muller, SB35. i y>. 71. -See also the Sutra verse on the Kurus’ 
defeat, cited by Professor Ludwig, Abh. Bohm. Ges. 1884, p. 6. 
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DATE OF THE EPIC. 

First, to define the epic. If we mean by this woid Hie 
beginnings of epic story, as they ^ may be imagined m he 
“circling 6 narration,” in the original Bharati Katha, or m 
the early mention of tales of hemes who are also epic char- 
acters, the time of this epic poetiy may he as far back as 
700 b. c. or 1700 b. c., for aught we know. There are no 
further data to go upon than the facts that a Bharata-is men- 
tioned in the later Sutra, that the later part of the jlatapatha 
Brahmana mentions the “circling narration, and that akhy- 
ana, stories, some in regard to epic personages, told in prose 
and verse, go back to the early Yedic period. 1 We must be 
content with Weber’s conservative summary: “The Maha- 
bharata-saga (not the epic) in its fundamental parts extends 
to the Brahmana period.” 2 

If, on the other hand, we mean the epic as we now have it, 
a truly synthetical view must determine the date, and we shall 
fix the time of the present Mahabharata as one when the 
sixty-four kalas were known, when continuous iambic padas 
were written, when the latest systems of philosophy were 
recognized, when the trimurti was acknowledged, when there 
were one hundred arid one Yajur Veda schools, when the 
sun was called Mihira,-when Greek words had become familiar, 

i On the early prose-poetic akhyana of the Vedic and Brahmamc age, com- 
pare the essays by von Bradke, Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
ixxvi, p. 474 ft ; and Oldenberg, ib. xxxyii, p. 64 fi, and xxxix, p. 52 fE. Ballad 
•recitations, akkhana, are mentioned in early Buddhistic .works, which weasf 
doubtfully assign, as Professor Ehys Davids does undoubtingly, to the mth 

' e " t Episches im Yedisohen Kitual,p.8: Die Mbharata-Sage reicht somit ibtw 
, OriiBdlajre Bach in. die Brahma&a Feriode hinein-. 
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and the Greeks were known as wise men, when the eighteen 
islands add eighteen Puranas were known, when was known 
the whole literature down to grammars, commentaries, Dharma- 
yastras, granthas, pustakas, written Vedas, and complete MSS. 
of the Mahabharata including the Harivahya. But this is a 
little" too much, and even the inconsistent synthesist, who 
draws on a large vituperative thesaunxs whenever another 
liints at intrusions into the epic, may well be pardoned for 
momentarily ceasing to be synthetic and exclaiming with 
reason Da Uegt doeh die Interpolation vor Augen ! 1 

That the complete Mahabharata, -for the most part. as we 
have it to-day, cannot be later than the fourth, or fifth century 
of our era, follows from the fact, brought out first by Pro- 
fessor Bhandafkar and then by Professor Biihler, that it is 
referred to as a Smrti in inscriptions dated not much later 
than this, while by the fifth century at least it was about as 
long as it is now. 2 But we may go further hack and- say with 
comparative certainty that, with the exception of the parts 
latest added, the introduction to the first book and the last 
book, even the pseudo-epic was completed as early as 200 a.b. 
For the Roman denarius is known to the Harivanya and the 
Harivanya is knQWD to the first part of the first book and to 
the last book (implied also' in the twelfth book); hence, such 
parts of these books as recognize the Harivanya must be 
later than the introduction of Roman coins into the country 
(100-200 a. D.) ; but though coins are mentioned over and 
over,® nowhere, even in the twelfth and thirteenth books, is 
the denarius alluded to. 

Genesis des Mahabharata, p. 129. 

2 Quite important, on the other hand, is the fact* recently emphasized by 
Dr. Carteilieri, W Z. xiii, p. 69, 1899 ; a Fur Subandhu und Bana war das Maha- 
bharata . * . kein dharma$astra, sondern ein Kavya,” which the poem itself 
proclaims itself to be, i, 1, 61. 

3 Tne money recognized is gold add silver “ made and unmade n and niskas, 
though chests of precious metal are mentioned and a great deal of money is 
found when excavating for treasure (perhaps near Taxila). When the realm 
is prosperous the soldier’s pay is a not copper.- For references to money, 
coins, etc, see ii, 61, 2,8, 20-30; iii, 15, 22; 265, 17; iv, 18, 18; 22, 10; 88,43; 
xii, 828, 46 (threefold test of gold} ; xiv, 65, 20 (amount of treasure). On the 
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Another interesting item is contributed by the further 
negative evidence afforded in the matter of copper-plate 
grants. Gifts to priests are especially urged in the Anugasana, 
and the gift of land above all is praised in the most extrava- 
gant terms. We know that by the second century of our era, 
and perhaps earlier, such gifts to priests were safeguarded by 
copper-plate grants, bearing the technical name of pafta (pata) 
or tamrapatta, and elaborate instructions for their making are 
given in the law-book of Narada and Vishnu, while they are 
•mentioned in the Code of Yajhavalkya, but not before ; for 
Manu, though he mentions the boundaiy-line being “re- 
corded,” nibaddha, has no suggestion of plate-grants. The 
epic, however, at least the pseudo-epie, speaks of writing 
down even the Vedas, and recognizes rock-inscriptions, but 
in the matter of reeorded'grants to priests says nothing at all ; 
much less does it recognize such a thing as a tamrapatta. 
The only terms used are- parigraha and agrahara, but the 
latter, which is very rare, is never used in the sense of a land- 
grant, though gramagrahara occurs once in the later epic, xv, 
J4, 14. Even the general gasana is never so employed. 1 It 
is true, that this negative evidence does not prove the epic to 
have been completed before the tamrapatta was known ; but 
on the other hand, it is unlikely, were the tamrapatta the 
usual means of clinching a bhumidana when tire Anugasana 
was composed, that this mode would have passed unnoticed, 

conquest of Taksajila, see i, 3, 20. According to ii, 61, 20, the soldier’s pay is 
* a thousand a month/* here presumably copper. 

1 Legal documents appear first in Vas. X>h. S.» xvi, 10, 15, under the name 
lekhita. Probably the first deeds were written on cloth or boards, phalaka, as 
a board-copy precedes tlie rock-inscription, ASWL, iv, p. 102. The epic 
has picture-^ ata, as in xv, 32, 20, dadi*9e citram patagatam yatha ( aweary a- 
bhutam) and often. Rock-inscriptions are mentioned only in xiii* 139, 43, 
cir&m tistliati- med inyam. caile lekhyam iva ’rpitam. . Written Vedas are 
alluded to 5b. 23, 72. ^Seals are med as passports, ill, 15, 19- Compare 
also ii, 55, 19, na lekhyam na ca matrka; v, 148/23, citrakara iva ’lekhyam 
kttvi; lb. 189, l+*Mekhya and other arts /* vii, 99, 7, namankitah (compare 
above, p. 205), of arrows. The conjunct ganaka lekhakah occurs only in xv* 
14, B, and' in the verse of the Kaccit section, ii, 5, 72, ‘whioh is % subs^^nent 
Uddltfpn enr.en to this late chapter ; A3T., 149, ; - ^ 
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and we may conclude that the gift-sections of this book were 
at least as old as the oldest copper-plate grants to priests. . 

The time of the whole Mahabharata generally speaking 
may then be from 200-400 A. d. This, however, takes into 
account neither subsequent additions, such as we know to 
have been made in later times, nor the various recastmgs in 
verbal form, which may safely be assumed to have occurred 


at the hands of successive copyists. _ 

For the terminus a quo, the external 2 evidence m regar o 
the Panda epic, Mahabharata, though scanty, is valuable. It 
shows us first that the Mahabharata is not recognized m any 
Sanskrit Hterary work till after the end of the Brahmaija 
period, and only in the latest Sutras, where it is an evident 
intrusion into the text. For the Grhya Sutras belong to the 
close of the Sutra period, and here the words Bharata and 
Mahabharata occur in a list of authors and works as substi- 
tutes for the earlier mention of Itihasa and Purana m the same 

i The verse Hi, 56, 52, which the author of Das Mahabharata als’Eposund 
ry 1 1 i, ri 1R7 adduces to prove that written deeds were known, is given 

refers not to land hut to a Hag’s realm. Neither does the text nor the com- 
mentator necessarily (as asserted, loc. cit.) make it 

word used is visaya, a king’s realm or country (as in »v, 32, 8) an a tne poet 

says that ministers who are given too much liberty “ 0^6^49 id 
counterfeits ” (or falsifications). The situation and the analogy of 6J, iJ, and 
69 22 and 100, 6. where general deceit and dissension are the means employed 
to'destroy a realm, make it most probable that the word pratirupaka is used 
here Td^nguish the forged laws and edicts of the usurping miners from 
tZ M laws which the helpless king would enact. S^h suppressmn of he 
king and substitution of false edicts are thoroughly Onenta 1, ^and ^may ea^y 
he illustrated by the use of this very word, pratirupaka, in the Lotus of rrue 

rial king’s true laws (iii, 22; SBE., Hi, p. 68, note, with banian pawlleiP 
The commentator says "corrupt the country by false eic 

for “false documents by means of which any one g^ a nd. & w 

a Cis-indic evidence is negative and without weight. g 
b. c., has left no fragment on Hindu epics, and the source of Dio Chxysos 
tomos (100 jus.), who mentions a Hindu Homer, is unknown. 
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place, so recent a substitution in fact that some even of && 
latest of these Sutras still retain Itihasa and Puiaiia. But 
when the words do actually occur they are plainly additions 
to the earlier list. Thus in gaSkhayana iv, 10, IS,, the list 
is Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaigampayana, Paila, the Sutras, the 
Bhasya, Gargya, etc., with no mention of the epic. But the 
Acvalayana text, iii, 4, 4, inserts the epic thus : Sumantu, 
Jaimini, Vaigampayana, Paila, the Sutras,, the Bhasya, the 
Bhdrata , the Mahabharata, dharmdeart/as, Jananti , Bahavi, 
GSrgya, etc. The next step is taken by the gambavya text, 
which does not notice the Bharata and recognizes only t le 
Mahabharata (whereas some texts make even the Acvalayana 
Sutra omit Mahabharata altogether, reading Bharata-dhar- 
macaryah)- When it is rememberCcLthat these and other lists 
of literature are not uncommon iii the Sutras, and that nowhere 
do we find any other reference to the Mahabharata, it becomes 
evident that we have important negative testimony for the 
lateness of the epic in such omission, which is strengthened 
by the evidently interpolated mention of the poem, withal in 

one of the latest Sutras. 1 _ . 

Patahjali, it may be admitted, recognizes a Pandu epic m 
the verse, asidvitlyo ’nusasara Pandavam, and in his account 
of the dramatic representation of the sacred legend, indis- 
solubly connected with the tale. 2 This takes us at farthest 
back to the second century ; but this.date <p. 56) is doubtful. 

Panini knows the names of the epic heroes, and recognizes 
the Arjuna-Krishna cult in giving a derivative meaning 
« worshipper of Arjuna ” (Krishna). He ahjd, which is more 
important, recognizes the- name Mahabharati. It cannot rea- 
sonably be claimed, I think, that this natpe does not refer to 
the epic. It stands, indeed, beside maha4abala, and might (as 
masculine) be supposed from this circumstance to mean “the 

1 That these lists, anyway, are not of cogent historical value, has lately 
been emphasised by Dr. Winternitz in his last review of Dahlmann. They 
certainly cannot help in dating the epic before the fourth century.^ The 
intrusion of the genus itihasa-purana into such lists is illustrated even m the 
npauishads. Compare Mund. Up. i, 5, with the note at SBG., xv, p. 27. 

2 Compare Weber, IS., i, pp. 147-149 ; xiii, pp. 356457. 
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great descendant of Bharata,” yet not only do > other words m 
the list show that this is not necessary, but further, there is 
no instance, either in the epic itself or in outside literature 
where Mahabharata means a man, or where it does not mea 
the epic. In this particular, therefore, as it givesme pleasure 

to stL, I WiVe that the Rev Mr. •» 

that Papini knew an epic called the Mahabhamta That he 
knew it as a Pandn epic may reasonably be inferred &om 
mentioning, e. g., Yudhisthira, tbe chief hero of the epic. 

But no evidence has yet been brought forward to show eon 
.lusively that PRnini Eyed before the third century B. c. 

Again it is one thing to say that Panmi knew a Panda 
MaMhharata, but quite another to say that his ‘ 
nresent epic. The Pandu epic as we have it ^presents 
period subsequent not only to Buddhism 500 B. c., but to the 
Greek invasion 300 b.c. Buddhistic supremacy already de- 
Lent is implied by the passages (no syathe^may l ogegy 
disregard them) which allude contemptuously to tta i 
or Buddhistic monuments as having ousted the temples 
the suds Thus in hi, 190, 65, “They will revere edukas, 
Sey wiU neglect the gods;” ib. 67 -the earth shMlbe 
pXLth edukas,® not adorned with god-houses. W* 

Sris the’ ^ S of stone mid metM and 

, „ ■pondu but only as a name, like Gavisthira, 

* ‘JZZZZ («■ - *-* «■ «> y " a “ 

‘’TZL. .00. oit, P. 4». i 

suns ; all found in one place (p- 88). “ ” d lls 0 f brick and stone 

. Buddhistic buildings wxtb subject it must be 

are alluded to m Cull, vi, 3, 8. g - t in giving directions for house- 
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is attributed in all the more important building -operations 
to the demon Asura or Danava Maya, who, by his magic 
power, 1 builds- such huge buildings as are described, im- 
mense moated palaces with arches and a roof supported by 
a thousand pillars. There is in India no real architecture 
that goes back of the Buddhistic period, and of both Bud- 
dhistic and Jain architecture the remains are distinctly in- 
fluenced by Greek models. 2 

The Greeks are described as a western people (northwest- 
ern, with Kambojas), famous as fighters, wearing especially 
fine metal armor, and their overthrow is alluded to. The 
allies engaged in the epic battles are not only native princes 
but also Greek kings and Persians, who come out of the West 
to the war. In one passage the Greeks are described as 
“ all-knowing,” though I think this to be a late interpolated 
chapter. 3 But ra§i, iii, 190, 90, surely implies the zodiac. 

But even if the passage mentioning all-knowing Greeks be 
an interpolation, the fact that the “ Greeks,” who must here 
be the real Greeks, bear the name Yavanas, shows that the 

1 So the great' walls and palaces of Patna, which are especially mentioned 
in the "MahahMsya, are attributed by tradition to demoniac power {Fa** 
Hien), and the great architecture of Mathura is also ascribed to superhuman 
power. On Maya's may a, to which is attributed the most extensive building, 
compare ii, 1 ; v, 100, 1-2; viii, S3 , 17 (Asura cities) ; B. iv, 51, 10. It is pos- 
sible that the Benares ghats are referred to in vli, 60, 1 (Ganga) cayanaih 
kancanai^ cita. “ Golden" buildings may be only gilded wood (as they are 
to-day). Plated stone is mentioned in ii, 3, 32. Old Patna's noble " walls and 
palaces" are now unfortunately under the Ganges, in all probability. 

2 The caitya and stupa mounds (only B.has a caityaprasada, v, 43, 3), like 
the caves, are not to be compared with roofed palaces of stone and marble. 
A statue of iron is mentioned, ayaso Bhimah, xi, 12, 15; iron bells in temples, 
xii, 141, 32. In ii, 4, 21-22, the Greeks are compared to Kalakeya Asuras. 
Mere, along with the king of Kamboja, is mentioned one king, (the) Kam- 
pana, " who was the only man that ever frightened, kamp, the Yavanas, (men) 
strong, heroic, and skilled in weapons. Like as Indra frightened the Kala- 
keya Asuras, so ” (K. frightened the Greeks). Compare also Kalayavana 
who had the Garga-glory (p. 15) in xii, 340, 95, Weber, loc. cit. 

* Compare ii, 14, 14 ; iii, 254, 18 ; xii, 101, 1 ff. ; Buling Caste, p. 305; viii* 
45, 36, sarv&jna Yavanah, in the expansion of the preceding vituperative sec- 
tion, where from hanta bhuyo bravlmi te, in 45, 1, Kama “bursts out again in 
Tk$w virulence, which looks almost too much like a later adornment. 
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Yavan'as elsewhere mentioned 1 are also Greeks and not sorng 1 
otter people, exclusively. It is. a desperate resort to imagine 
that, in alt these cases, well-known names refer to other 
peoples, as the synthesisfc must assume; in the ease of the 
Greeks, Bactrians, Persians, Huns, and other foreigners men- 
tioned frequently throughout the poem. A further well-*' 
known indication of Greek influence is given by the fact 
that the Ksudrakas and Malavas were United into 'one nation, 
for the first time by the invasion of Alexander, 2 and that 
they appear thus united under the combined name ksuHfa- 
kamalavas in the epic, ii, 52, 15. The Romans, Romakag, 
are mentioned but once, in a formal list o§ all possible, 
peoples, ii, 51, IT (cannibals, Chinese, Greeks, Persians, 
Scythians, and other barbarians), and Stand thus in marked 
contrast to 'the Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are 
mentioned very -often j though in the* account of Krishna 
killing the Yavana whose name was Kaserumat, iii, 3-2, '32, it 
has been suggested by Weber that the name wasieally -of 
Latin origin., It is -clear from this that, while fhe Greeks 
were familiar, the Romans were as yet but a name. Further, 
the distinct prophecy that “ Scythians, Greeks, and Bact rians 
will rule, unrighteously* in the evil "age to come ” (kali-age), 
which occurs in iii, 188, 35, is too clear a statement to 
ignored or explained away. When this, was written the 
peoples mentioned had already ruled Hindustan. If this 
were the only place where the names occurred, the. Markan- 
deya episode, it might be regarded as part of an interpolation 
in mass. But the people here described as, foreign oppres- 
sors are all mentioned repeatedly as barbarians and warriors, 
associated generally, as in the passage just mentioned, with 
other peoples ofi the West,, such as Abhlras and Kambojas. 
Thus in iii, -51, 23, “ Singhalese,, Barbaras and barbarians,® 

1 Yavanas or YaUnas (xii, 207, 42-3), i. e, Ionian?* So Jacobi, loc. cit. ^ 

$ Lassen, Inti. Alt. ii, pp. 169-171 ; Weber, Ind. Stud, xiii, p. 375. 

2 That is both the Hindu and native name for Ceylon, and the Greek and 
Hindu name for barbarian ! Sihhalata Barbaras JVtlecchan ye ca Lahkaniva- 
sinah. The word barbaras ol &&p0apot} occurs in both epics but not in 
literature of an earlier date* Weber* Ind, Li p* note, calls attention 
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and the inhabitants of Lanka” are grouped together, in con- 
trast to the “ Western realms, those of the Persians, Greeks, 
and Scythians” (with the folk of Kashmeer, Daradas, Kira- 
tas, Huns, Chinese, Tusaras, Indus-dwellers, etc.)- So in xii, 
.207, 43, opposed to sinners of the South, are the Northern 
sinners, Greeks (Yaunas), Kambojans, Kandahar-people (Gan- 
dharas), Kiratas and Barbaras, who are here said to be wander- 
ing over this earth from the time of the Treta age, having 
customs like those of wild animals or of the lowest castes. 

Such allusions as these can mean only this: the Pandu- 
Epie, in its present form, was composed after the Greek inva- 
sion. 1 I have suggested above that the form of the name 
Baetrian does not compel us to accept Professor Weber’s 
conclusions in regard, to the date of passages now containing 
this form. If this seems inconclusive, there is nothing for it 
but 'to refer the epic in its present form to a post-Christian 
era. But even otherwise, the presence of the Greeks and 
Bactrians as warriors and rulers in India cannot be explained 
out of the poem by a loose reference to the fact that India 
had heard, of Yavanas before Alexander. 

This brings us to another point of view. A stanza fol- 
lowing the one last cited proclaims that “even Narada recog- 
nizes Krishna’s supremacy,” an utterance 2 which points clearly 
to a comparatively recent belief in Krishna as All-god, a point 
long recognized. On the basis of the Arjuna cult implied 
•by Panini, the synthesist urges that the whole epic, in its 
present Smrti form and with its belief in the all-godhead of 
the Krishnar Arjuna pair, is as old as the fifth century B. c. 
,But even if an Arjuna cult were traced back to this date, 

to this constant union of Greek with other Western peoples in other literature 
as well. The name was extended to Indo-Scythians and later even to Persians 
and Arabians. Weber, loe. cit. 

1 As has long ago been suggested, of the Greeks mentioned in the epic among 
the allied forces, Bhagadatta may be Apollodotus the founder of. the Graeco- 
Indian kingdom {160 S. c.). Weber, Ind. Bit, p. 204 ff. This Greek is espe- 
cial!^ mentioned not only as “ruler of the Yavanas,” but as the friend of the 
epic hero’s father, that is, as known to an older generation, it, 14, 15; von 
fSchroedcr, Lit und Cultur, p. 463 (with other references). 

3 Narado 'py atha-Xrsnasya param fuene «. . » f afvatattvam, xii, 207, 48. 
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‘there would still be no evidence in' regard to the cult o£ the 
twain as All-god.. And this is. the claim of the present epic, 
except where, as in the case just cited, incredulity iVInvolun.-. 
tarily manifested or plainly stated (as in the "reviling scene 
in Sabha). The Gita itself admits that those who worship 
Krishna as the All-god„ or recognize him, are few in number; 
vasude.vah 1 Sarvam iti sa mahatma, sudurlabhah, 7, 19 ; “Me. 
(as All-god) in.Kunian form, not recognizing my godhead, 
fools despise, 5 ’ 9, 11., The Mahi.bha?ya. does not, recognize 
Krishna as All-god,, but as. hero and demigod- The. Cult is 
growing even in the epic, itself. So, too, no Smrti 2 can be 
implied by Panini’s words.?' 

T come now to the testimony of Buddhistic, literature. As 
Said, above, the oldest literature knows, only ballad tales. It 
may be assumed that the Jatakas are older than Ayvaghosa, 
'jyhp. knows? epic tales, but not always in epic form, and does 
mot refer to the epic either by name or by implication, his 
general, agama being, as I have shown, a terra, used of any 
traditional literature,, sacred or' profane. 4 The Jatakas may 

1 Mathura in the Tyhole epic is, the birthplace of Vasudeva, who seems to 
herd his cattle there; while in the, Ma.habhasya it is bahu-Kurucara Mathura 
and the chief city of the Pahcalas, clearly the, older view. See ii, 14, 34, 
45 fl; xii, 340, 90; i, 221,46 (cows, mathurade^yah) ; IS- xiii, p. 379 ff. ; on 
Krishna as not Vishnu 5n the Bhasya, ib., pp. 349, 353. In ii, 14, Krishna (as 
All-god ?) “ could not injure his foe even in three hundred years,” 36 and 67. 

2 The state of mind that in the face of the “ evidence” of Panini can lead 
one to say Panini was acquainted with a Pandu-M ahabharata peculiarly didactia 
(Das Mbh. als Rechtsbuch, p.155) is inconceivable. The whole “evidence ” at 
its most evincing is that Panini knew a Mahabharata in which the heroes 
were objects of such worship as is accorded, to most Hindu heroes after death. 

3 So the later Eamayana is turning into just such a moral and didactic 

work as the other epic* I have already instanced the intrusion of the Kaccit 
{section. So Rama, in v ii, $Ut§. hixnsel f to telling homilies, with a familiar 

sound, Icathdin paramadharmhtfiQiiiwyMwxtum upacakrame (just as in xv, 29, 
14, katha divya dharinistha^ cS ’bhavan, nrpa); and E. il?. 37, 24, kathah, 
kathyante dharmasarhyuktah purgnajaair mahatmabhih. In the same way, 
the late (gradual) idcatifiaatipu^of Kama with Vishnu stands parallel to the 
change of the demigod Krishna to* the 4-li-god Vishnu, for Krishna is never 
mortal — there is no such antithesis*— but* h® nevertheless is often not 
supreme god but only demigod in the epic* 

4 So of law-rules in epic language, e. g. s -jjifetah £astresv ahagatam vyava- 
^anty &m raj ana® dharmar®. B- 50*9 ((£ hai nayajastresu). 
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go back to- the third or fourth centuiy, or they may not, so 
far as their present form is' concerned. At any rate, they show 
no knowledge of the epic as such. What they show (the 
material has been sufficiently collected by the Rev. Mi. Da 
mann) is that the epic character were familiar and the story 
of the Pandas was known, although the characters do no 
occupy the position they do in the epic.’ But no date of an 
epic, still less of our epic, can be established on casual refer- 
ences to the heroes of the epic found in literature the date of 
which is entirely uncertain. Perhaps it is negatively quite as 
significant that the Jatakas do not refer to the epic at all, but 

only to people mentioned in it, ■ , , 

The present epic, if it records anything historical, records 
the growth of a great power in Hindustan, a power that could 
not have arisen before Buddhistic supremacy without leaving 
a trace of the mighty name of Pandu in the early literature. 
There is no such trace. Moreover, even the idea of such a 
power as our epic depicts was unknown before the great 
empire that arose under Buddhism. For this reason it is 
impossible to explain the Pandu realm described m the epic 
as an allegory of the fifth century, for we cannot have an 
allegory in unknown terms. The Pandas, be it remembered, 
rule all India, and the limits of their empire, as geographically 
defined in the epic, far surpass the pre-Agokan imagination, 
as it is reflected- in the literature. Even Manu has no idea of 
an empire. His king is a petty raj . 2 

Before the Mahabharata there were tales of Kurus ana 
Bharats known to antiquity. Incongruous as the name; 
appears to be, Bharata yet designates the Pandu epic. How 

i The latter point proves nothing, for even in Sanskrit literature, as I 
pointed out long ago, the heroes of the two epics are mixed up co “ f " se ^b'’ 
and we cannot suppose a Buddhist would he more careful than a Brahman 
in verifying references to Brahmanic literature. _ , ,, . . 

* “ Great kings ” and “ emperors ” are indeed known even in pre-Buddhis ic 
times, hut what was the “empire” of any king before Apoka? _ Certainly 
not that of the Pandus. It is significant, in view of the great importance 
laid hy some scholars oh the cakravartin idea, that this word does not occur 
before the later Upanishads, although “great kings ’’ are mentioned ; nor is. 
It an early epic phrase. 
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tile Pandus succeeded fn attaching themselves to the tales 
which told of the old national heroes is unknown. All 
theories and hypotheses of development are pure guesswork. 
What we know is that the tales which told of Kurus and- 
Bharatas became the depository of the Pandus, who appear to 
have substituted themselves for Bharatas 1 and may in fact 
have been a branch of the tribe, which from a second-rate 
position raised itself to leadership. There is a theory that 
the epic story has been inverted, in favor of the Pandus; 
there is another that it is what it pretends to be, the strife of 
Pandus, calling themselves Bharata*s, with the scions of the old 
Kurus. With the former, that so persuasively advanced by 
Professor Boltzmann, I have never been able to agree ; but 
my own theory. I have from the beginning put forward merely 
as one of probable* epic growth. 2 

While, however, it is necessary to recognize the doubtful 
character of speculation in regard to the exact course of epic 
development, it is not desirable to blink the truths that are 
made clear in view of the facts we actually possess, the evi- 
dence of remaking, the base o£ the poem resting on old Kurus 
and Bharatas, the present structure -of Pandu material; the 
age of the Pandu poem as a whole (synthetically considered), 
evinced inter alia by its. recognition of late philosophical 
writers such as Paucagikha (c. 100 a.d.), by a growing 
modernness of metre, by acquaintance with Greeks and Greek 
art,* etc.. 

Putting these facts -together with those gleaned from other 
works than the epic itself, we may tentatively assume as 
approximate dates of the whole .work in its ’different stages : 
Bharata (Kuru) lays, perhaps combined into one, but with 
no evidence of an epic before 400 *B. c. A Mahabharata tale 

J The Bharat i Hath a (never “ Paridmtale as the received name of the 
epic, certainly favors this. .view. , ■ 

* This I was careful to point out- at its first presentation in my Ruling 
Caste (now nearly fifteen years ago) with mays and mights and seems, and 
other useful words. As a theory I still consider this the best yet ’offered, 
but I have never held it to be demonstrable, only more or less probable, in 
outline and detail respectively. 
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with Pandu heroes, lays and legends combined by the Puranic 
diask'masts, Krishna as a demigod (no evidence of didactic 
form or of Krishna’s divine supremacy), 400-200 B. a Re- 
making of the epic with Krishna as all-god, intrusion of 
masses of didactic matter, addition of Puranic material old 
and new ; multiplication of exploits, 200 B* c. to 100-200 A* D, 
The last books added with the introduction to the first book, 
the swollen Anu^asana separated from £uhti and recognized 
as a separate book, 200 to 400 A. D. ; and finally 400 A. i>. + : 
occasional amplifications, the existence of which no one 
acquainted with Hindu literature would be disposed antece- 
dently to doubt, such as the well known addition mentioned 
by Professor Weber, Lectures on Literature, p. 205; and per- 
haps the episode omitted by Ksemendra, 1 Indian Studies, No, 
ii t p. 52. 

In the case of these more precise dates there is only reason- 
able probability. They are and must be provisional till we 
know more than we know now. But certain are these four 
facts : 

' 1, That the Pandu epic as we have it, or even without the 
masses of didactic material, was composed or compiled after 
the Greek invasion; 2, That this epic only secondarily de- 
veloped its present masses of didactic material ; 3, That it did 
not become a specially religious propaganda of Krishnaism 
(in the .accepted sense of that sect of Vaisnavas) till the first 
.century B.o. ; 4, That the epic was practically completed by 
500 a. ix ; 5, That there is no “date of the epic ” which will 
cover all its parts (though handbook makers may safely 
assign it in- general to the second century b. c.). 

The question whether the epic is in any degree historical 

1 We cannot, however, be too cautious in accepting the negative evidence 
of one manjari, or precis, as proof that the original work lacked a certain 
passage. * I dissent altogether from the sweeping statement, made loc. cii., 
p,*$7: “ The importance of the condensations lies in the feet that by means 
of them we are enable4 to determine, the state of these works (epics, etc.) 
m his (Kfemendra's) time/* Two or three compendia agreeing on one point 
of omission might “determine," but one rdsura£ alone can only create a 
possibility, as in this case (p. 63 note). 
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seems to me answerable, though not without doubt, and I 
cannot refrain from expressing an opinion on a point so im- 
portant. As I* have remarked above, a there is no reflex of 
Pandu glory in Brahmanie literature before the third or fourth 
century* It is, further, impossible to suppose that during the 
triumph of Buddhism such a poem could have been composed 
for the general public for which it was intended. The metre 
of the poem shows that its present form, is later than the epic 
form of PataS jail's epic verses, but this indicates simply re- 
casting; so that a Pandu Mahabharata may have existed pre- 
viously, as implied by PaninL But while a Buddhist emperor 
was alive no such Brahmanie emperor as that of the epics 
could have existed, no such attacks on Buddhism as are in the 
epic could have been made, and the epic of to-day could not 
have existed before the Greeks were personally familiar. In 
other words, granted a history, that history must have been 
composed at least as late as the history was possible. Panini’s 
allusions and those of Buddhistic writers show that the Pandus 
were known as heroes. It is, further, most improbable that 
the, compilers,, who made the poem represent Pandu virtues 
and victories, would have chosen them for this position had 
they been mythical. In their reassertion of Brahmanism they 
would have chosen rather the well-known ancient Brahmanie 
heroes of the older tale, Bharat! Katha ; 'yet to appeal to the 
people, something real and near was necessary. But while 
before the second century the conditions were lacking which 
could have produced the poem, .with the. second century they 
became possible; 1 ' and there was already the Pandu tribe 


1 As ‘this book goes to press I receive Kirste’s essay Zur Mahabuarata- 
frage, who says, p. 224, “It is incredible that the work could have, been 
undertaken so long as a royal family favoring that sect (of Buddhists) 
reigned. This (state of affairs) suddenly changed when the Maurya dynasty 
{of Briiadratha) was overthrown by Pusyamitra in 178 b. c.* for the new 
ruler opposed the Buddhists.” Professor Kirste thinks, indeed, that the 
polyandry of the heroes is not an historical' trait, and gi ves a very ingenious 
explanation of it as a myth of divided divinity, which, however, scarcely 
seem s to me probable. But I am glad to find my own suggestion, pf the im- 
probability of the anti-Buddhistic epic being, cast in its present shape before 
the second century b.c., supported "by- this independent reference to actual 
! Mitorical data. : 
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xiii, but we must admit further that the smaller divisions, 
these special scenes themselves, have in all probability not 
remained untouched, but that the tale, the language, and the 
verse of the epic have been subjected to an evening process 
irregularly applied since first the poem was put together as a 
Mababharata; great liberty being taken with the poem both 
by-reciters and copyists, the establishment of the text by com- 
mentaries (noticed as early as the introductory chapter of the 
poem itself) proving no bar to occasional alterations and ad- 
ditions. Such changes were not introduced of set purpose 
(or the metre would have been made more uniform), but 
incidentally and illogically. The same tale was told not 
in identical language but with slight variations; intrusions 
were not shunned: grammatical and metrical forms were 
handled freely, but with no thorough revision of form or sus- 
tained attempt at harmonizing incongruities of statement. It 
is for this reason that there is not a still sharper metrical line 
between old and new in the epic itself, and it is for this rea- 
son that the epic verses- of the Mahabhasya are freer than 
those of the Mababharata. The former were fixed by their 
function as examples in a grammar ; the latter were exposed 
to constant though sporadic modification, and appear to-day 
as they survive after having endured the fret and friction of 
innumerable reciters and pedantic purists. One by one, and 
here and there, the transmitters, working neither in concert 
nor continuously, but at haphazard and at pleasure, have 
t rimme d this mighty pile into a shape more uniform, though 
they have not altogether hid its growth, except from eyes 
that, seeing the whole as a thing of power and beauty, are per- 
haps less apt to mark the signs of varying age. 

But if this be so, it may be asked, and I think it will be 
asked, perhaps triumphantly, by those lacking in sobriety of 
judgment, what becomes of the results of the analysis of 
metres, of the discovery of late elements in this or that sec- 
tion ? What do they signify ? 

‘They signify and proclaim that the Great Epic was com- 
pleted in just the way the synthesist proclaims it was not 
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[M. is prefixed to Mbn. references only where confusion with It. ispossible.] 

1 , aeirenai ’va kalena, ix, 2 , 58 ; R. v, 26, 23 ; vi, 61, 20 ; dcirena 

tu, R. ii, 80, 11. 
atitayam, No. 94, 

2, atha dlrghasya kalasya, iii, 70, 1; v, 160; 20; R. iv, 9, 17; 

vii, 99, 14 ; atha dlrghena kalena, G. vi, 24, 3 ; R. vii, 24, 
5, 72 ; tato dlrghena kaiena, M. ix, 1, 50 ; sa tu dlrghena 
k., ib. 48 ; 36, 10 ; atha kalena mahata, G. i, 40, 16 = R. 
38 19, v. 1., atha dlrghena kalena; atha.k. m., also G. i, 
40 ’ 22*j= R., 38, 23, tatah kalena mahata. See above, p 

271. 


atha ratryam, No. 94. 
vatha Tiyad dhanur, No. 56, and No. '80. 

3, anayad Yamasadanam, vi, 54, 81 ; vii, 19, 15; Q. m, 34, 31 > 

75,28. See No. 225. 

4 , anastamgata Sditye, vii, 145, 19 ; ace., G. v, 3, 41 (m . iv, 

67> 15, anastamitam). 
anyat k&rmukam, No. 80. 

anvonyavadha 0 , No. 157. . M 

5, abhidudrava vegena, vi, 100, 49 ; 104, 34-35, etc. ; R. vi. 69, 

99; 76,46. See No. 97. ... 

6 , abhivadaye tv&(m) bhagavan, iii, 207, 13 ; R. m, 11, 7 A 

7 , amrsyamanas tam ghosam (tat karma), etc., H. in, o , , 

vi, 67, 142 ; 69, 141, etc. # • azt ost 

8 , alatacakrapratiml(m), iv, 61, 9; R. iv, 46, 13; ^ 

The lirst and last refer to weapons, R. iv, 46, lo to earth, 
■prthivl, alataeakrapratima drsta gospadavat krta. 

9, alatacakravat sainyam tada’bhramata, viii, 81, 40; alatacakra- 

vac cakram bhramato 'rinirvahanam (sic!) G. iv, 5, 4h. 
Compare, of persons, vi, 59, 22 ; vii, 7, 53 ; xiv, 77, 30. 
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10 avaplutya rathat tiirnam, vi, 94, 22 ; 96, 39; vi, 18, 47; 
avatirya, G. vi, 36, 87 ; rathad avaplutya tatah M. vi, 59, 

99 etc. For other forms, see AJP. xix., p. 143. 

11, avasidanti, me prdndh, iv, 61, 12 ; parisldauti me pranah, 

G vi, 82. 6 = K- 101, 6, avasidanti gatrani. 
lib, aookah qokanaqanah, iii, 64, 107; aqokah cokavardhanah, 

E., iv, 1, 59. 

acvanam khura° No. 247. . • iaq oa The 

*12 astrani vividbani ca, vii, 7, 1 ; c^astram, E. vi, 1 5 * 

’ terminal is fixed, vasuni, vastrani, bhandam, etc., preced- 

ing, e. g.> ix, 4 < , 24 ; 
asmin hate, No. 328. 

,3 gh-aUh M«y»ye W®. 

* 3 ’ 35^!>da m ta4ah»J. 

vi, 73, 38 ; akridabhumih kruddhasya Ru ^y e 
hatmanab, R. vi, 93, 35. Compare ix, 14, 18, Rudiasya 

’kridanam yatha. ... . s . r 

14 akhyatum upacakrame, xviii, 5, 7; R. m, , , ’ ’ ’ 

' 52, 3 ; G. v, 66, 2, where R. 65, 2 has pravaktum upaca- 

krame. Compare vaktum samupacakrame xm 87, 2 

The phrase is common in R.; rarer in M., owing to the 
use in the latter of the dramatic uvaea, extra metrurn. 
Both epics have also the similar phrase vyahartum up* 
cakrame, e. g., xii, 350, 15 ; R. vi, 115, 1 ; vn, ol, 1- See 

15, aj aghano" ’ rasi; kruddbah , vi, 61, 36 ; R. vi, 69, 152 ; 76 29; 

3 passim in M. See 1. c., No. 10, p. 142, and note to No. o5. 

16, Sditya iva tejasd, iii, 53, 2 ; R. vi, 55, 9 ; aditya iva te.asvi, 

R. v, 34, 28, metrical. See No. 176. 

17, alikhantam iva J kaqam, iv, 38, 3; R. vi, 99, 1-. 

18, avarta iva samjajne balasya mahato mahan, H. U1 ’ ’ ’ 

G. vi, 32, 21 ; avarta iva gaiigasya toyasya, G. v, o , , 

asld gSnga iva ’vartah, M. vii, 36, 13. 

19, avista iva yudhyante, vi, 46, 3 ; avista iva kruddhas te (cakrus 

tumulam uttamam), G. vi, 54, 64. 

20, aqivisa iva kruddhah, vii, 10, 31 ; R. v, 67, 7. 

Ssit kila 0 , asic cataeata, etc., No. 334. 

21, asid raja Nalo nama, iii, 53, 1 ; asid rajaNimir ndma, R. vn, 

55, 4. With Virasena-suto ball at the end of the 
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Terse, compare Dyumatsenasuto ball, M. iii, 294, 18; suto 
ball, R. iii, 12, 2; Ayodhyayam pura raja YuvanaQvasuto 
ball, R. vii, 67, 5; Prajapatisufco ball, R. vii, 90, 23 (in 
GL, ‘bhavat), 

22, iti me ni^cita matib, iii. 78, 6; G. v, 8, 25 (R. v. 1.); 68, 36 

(R.v.L). 

23, ity asit tumulah Qabdah, vi, 119, 19; ity evam t. G. vi, 

19, 4 (R., evam sutumulab ^abdah). Compare babhuva t. 

M. vi, 56, 22, etc.; R. vi, 58, 17, etc.; samjajne t. g., 
M. vi, 46, 17, and 1. c. No. 10, p. 144, if. Compare Nos. 
82-84. 

24, idarii vacanam abravit, iii, 69, 17, etc. ; R. i, 26, 33; iv, 8, 1, 

etc. Sometimes tato for idaxn, ix, 8, 51 (= C. 176, idam). 
About forty times in Ram., unnumbered in Mbh. See 
No. 237. 

25, Indradhvaja ivo ’echritah (tato nipatito bhumau), ix, 17, 53 

and often; Indraketuin ivo ’cehritam, ix, 4, 16; ^akra- 
dbvaja ivo ’cchritah, R. v, i, 59. Compare uttbapyamanab 
^akrasya yantradbvaja ivo ? cchritab, R. ii, 77, 9 ; maha- 
merum ivo ’cchritam, ix, 37, 20 ; ubhav Indradbvajav iva 
(petatuh), ix, 12, 24; dhvajav iva mabendrasya (nipetatub), 

: R. vi, 45, 17-18 ; jagama vasudham ksipram Qakrasy© ? va 
mabadbvajab, G. iii, 54, 25 ; apatad devarajasya muktara- 
qmiv iva dbvajah, R. iv, 17, 2; Indradhvaja ivo ’tsrsto 
yantranirmuktabandbavab (pap&ta), M. vii, 98, 70; yan- 
tramukta iva dhvajab (papata),.M* vii, 92, 72 ; yantraeyuta 
iva dbvajab (papata), G. ii, 84, 8. 

Indra^ani, No. 275. 

25 b, ibai J va prayam &sisye, x, 11, 15; R. iv, 53, 19. 

26, uttistha rajan kim qese, xi, 2, 2 ; G. vi, 95, 37 ; rajanti uttistba 

kirn qese, G. ii, 81, 10 ; uttistbo ’fctistha, G^ndbari, xi, 26, 
1 ; uttistbo ’ttistha, kim qese> R. vi. 111, 81 (preceded by 
No. 45) ; uttistbo ’ttistha, bbadram te, M. i, 172, 4; R. i, 
35, 2; preceded in Mbb, by uvaca madhuram vakyam, 
with which compare ix, 36, 50, uv&ca parusam vakyam; 
ucuh sumadhuram vanim, R, vii, 70, 1 ; bbadram te being 
current ad nauseam in both epics, 
uv^ca • . . vakyam, No. 26. 

27, ekantabhavopagatah, xii, 337, 28; ekantabhav&nugat&h, R. 

vii, 38, 5. In both, of the men in <Jvetadvipa» preceded 
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Frequently close together with svarna, rukma, or hema 
punkhair ajihmagaih, vi, 114, 11$ vii, 18, 18, hema; GL 
vi, 19, 68. In G. vi, 20, 26, rukma° ajihmagraih, metrical 
(v. 1. in E.). The common terminal garair ajihmagaih is 
sometimes inverted in jagatis, as in G. iv, 30, 22, though 
the regular Qloka order is also found in this jagati metre, 
ib. 84, 34. See No. 234. 

35, Eandarpa iva rupena, mdrtiman, iii, 53, 15; rupav&n . . . 

kandarpa iva murtiman, E. v, 34, 30* This with aditya iva 
tejasvl, is a description of Eama, 28, as the two phrases, 
and also satyav&df (E. 29), here describe Nala. 

36, kampayann iva medinim, ii, 29, 7 ; viii, 34, 58 ; ix, 18, 26, etc. ; 

kampayahg ea ? pi, ix, 30, 60 ; sa kampayann iva mahim, in* 
78 , 3; kampayann iva medinim, G. vi, 37, 101; E. vi, 56, 
13 ; 67, 115 ; kampayanti *va, G. iii, 62, 31 ; kampayantl 
*va parvatan, M. vii, 181, 11 ; calayann iva medinim, R. 
iii* 67, 13; d&rayann iva, E. iv, 15, 5 (G. kampayann) ; 
darayann iva parvatan, M. iv, 46, 21 ; nadayarm iva medi- 
nim, G. vi, 46, 91. purayann iva medinim, M. iii, 73, 8 
(purayanto di$o da<ja, ix, 46, 77), etc., etc. For di^o daqa, 

: - see No. 114*. • . 


karam karena, No. 163. 
karn&yata, No. 170. 

37, karmana manasa vaca, iii, 65, 32, 41 ; ix, 50, 2 ; xii, 327, 34 ; 

manasa karmana vaca caksusa ca, E. vii, 59, 1, 24. Com- 
pare Spmehe, 1,559 ff., 2,222; Dhammap. 391. 
kalam na ? rhati, No. 196. 
kalpyatam me rathah, No. 230. 

38, kasaylkrtalocanSh, °am, i, 102, 23 ; 131, 3; G. vi, 33, 17 ; 37. 

68. In M., sakrodhamarsajihmabhrUh precedes in eact 
instance. Compare Nos, 50, 51. 
kasya 5 si. See above, p* 268. 

39, kancanosnlsinas tafcm vetrajharjliarapanayah, vi, 97, 33; 

kancukosnisinas tatra ve traj h ar j harapanay ah, E. vi, 114, 
21. Compare G. vi, 33, 10 and 13, vetrajharjharapanibhik 

40, Mmabanaprapiditah, i, 220, 7 ; G. iii, 81/2 (E. 55, 2, btaaih); 

kamabanabhisamtaptah, iii, 280, 3; kamab£navagamgatah, 
E. vii, 88, 12. 

41, K&lacakram ivo/dyatam, vii, 7, 81 ; iv§ *param, <G. vi, 73, 35 

(E./93, 80, iva prajSfc) ; Madaadam ivSL *param iva 
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’ntakah) ; G. vi, 51, 89 = R. 71, 85. For the var. lec., 
compare s. dandahasta, No. 104, and kalaratrim iv£ 3 ntakah, 
R. vi, 69, 134. Compare kalaratrim ivo ’dyatam, ix, 11, 
50$ °suryam, xiii, 14, 270. 

KSladandopama and Kalapaqopama, No. 220. 

Kalauanam, No. 272. 

K&Iatatrim, No. 41. 

42, Kalantakayamopamah, iii, 22, 31 ; 27$ 25 ; iv, 33, 25 ; vi, 54, 

47; G. iii, 32, 5; vi, 49, 36; R, vi, 57, 32; 60, 94; 82, 7? 
95, 41. See No. 220 ; and for Kalantakopama, see Nos. 
104, 105. 

43, Kalo hi duratikramah. While not generally including in this 

list the proverbs common to the two epics, I enter this 
particular proverb because of the similar environment in 
im^m avastham prapto 'smi, Kalo hi duratikramah, ix, 64, 
9 (C. vai) ; so ‘yam adya hatah qete, Kalo hi duratikramah, 
R. iii, 68, 21. Kor the rest, compare Am. Journ. Phil., 
vol. xx, p. 26, and add (besides the above) Kalo hi durati- 
kramah in M. ii, 46, 16 ; also H. iii, 2, 30, and 5, 36 ; dai- 
vam hi duratikramam, R. vii, 50, 18 ; daivam tu, ix, 65, 
31 ; and the later version, lekha hi kalalikhitah sarvathS 
duratikrama, H. iii, 2, 27. 

44, Mhkinljalasamvrta, ix, 23, 13, °aih rathaih; R. vii, 23, 1, 2, 

°am nagaram. Ordinarily in M. y kinkimj alamalinam , etc., 
i, 221, 45 ; ii; 24, 18 ; viii, 86, 4 ; in R., kinkinl^atabhUsita, 
vi, 102, 9 ; but I cannot say whether or not naalin appears 
in R. in this combination. See No, 113. 

45,. Mm mam na pratibh&sase, part of a' lament (s6e uttistha, 
above, No. 26), iii, 63, 9 ; 64, 19 ff.;~ xi, 20, 13-14; IfeV iii, 
60, 26; vi, 111, 80 (doubled in G. 95, 36, and v.l, 37). 
In R. vi, 115, 15 (== G. 98, 12) kirn ca mam na ’bhibha- 
sase, v. 1. as in G. 95, 37. 

46, kuqalam paryaprcchata, ix, 34, 17 ; R, i, 52, 4. 

47, krtakautukamahgalah, i, 129, 24 ; viii, 1, 11 ; R. i, 73, 9. 
krfcapurv&hnikakriyah, No, 49. 

48, krfcva karma suduskaram, vi, 14, 14; vii, 8, 32; R. ii, 101, 

*5; vi, 76, 70; G. vi,. 21, 11; 30, 37; 55, 36. Variations 
are naturally many, e. g., karma. kurvanam duskaram, vi, 
105, 6; krtam karma suduskaram, R. vi, 67, 55 ; 127, 47 ; 
G. vi, 88, 17 ; karma himnfi dugkaram, B. vi, 65, 4 ; tat 
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‘krtva duskaram karma, R. vi, 126 , 14; karisyan karma 
duskaram, G* iv, 15, 20. Similar in R, arc 'ma h at karma 
krtam tvaya and krtam tvaya karma mahat suduskaram, 
G. vi, 112, 100 and G. vi, 36, 118, respectively ; aho mahat 
karma krtam nirartham, R. v, 48, 50 ; sadhu, Laksmana, 
tusto smi, karma te sukrtam krtam, G. vi, 70, *80; sudus- 
karam tu tat karma, G. iv, 11, 7. Somewhere in M. ix 
(verse lost) occur together the two phrases, krtva na su- 
skaraiii karma, gato Vaivasvataksayam (No. 55). 

49, krtv& paurv£hniklli kriyah, 1x1,168, 2; 296, 10; °kam karma, 

R. iii, 17, 2 ; °klm kriyam, R. vii, 59, 1, 1 ; krtapurv&h- 
nikakriyah, viii, 1, 13; R. i, 35, 3 (with the phrase, tac 
chrutva vacanaiii tasya), 

50, krodhasamraktanayanSh, i, 78, 35; vii, 1, 19; R. i, 62, 15; 

G. v, 89, 1 ; vi, 76, 11. In M. v, 9, 45, united with idam 
vacanam abravit. See note to No. 51. 

51, krodhasarixraktalocanSh, v; 178, 40; vi f 100, 52; ix, 42, 13; 

R. v, 44, 19 ;. vi, 95, 3 ; krodh&t sam° 7 R. iv, 9, 22 ; vi, 98, 1. 
Both forms, No. 50, No. 51, are common in both epics. 
They are the same phrase differentiated according to 
metrical requirements, and interchange with the similar 
kopa- and rosa-forms,* which it is unnecessary to give 
in detail. Variants are common, e. g., krodhaparyakuleks- 
anah, v, 178, 94; G. iv, 15, 17; often united with another 
iterate, e.g., rosasamraktanayana idam vacanam abravit, 
G. iii, 57, 15 ; samraktanayanah krodhad (G. kop&d) idam 
vacanam abravit, R. vi, 59, 56 = G. 36, 33; Compare tarn 
krodharaktanayanarh kurvantaih bhrukutimukham, G, iv, 
33, 40; sa krtva bhrukutlm vaktre rosasamraktalocanah, 
G. vi, 86, 46, where R. 102, 38, has sa krtva bhrttkutim 
kruddhah kimcifc samraktalocanah. See Nos. 106 ? 123, 
190, 198, and s. v. PW., where they are- illustrated suffi.- 
ciently. 

52, kroQ&ntlm kurarxm iva, i, 6, 12 ; G. ii, 68, 43 ; R. iv,. 19, 29 ; 

yatM, vi, 32, 3; plural, xi, 12, 10; 16, 18; variants, G. ii, 
67, 16 ; iv, 19, 4; v, 18, 12 ; R. vi, 49, 9, etc ; kurarim iva 
vaqatlm, M. iii, 63, 20. That in G. ii, 67, 16, the unusual 
form kuraryas trasita iva follows the exclamation ha n&tha 
ha mrto *$I ? ti in 12, just as ha natha in N. 11, 23 follows 
kurarfim iva v&q&tim in 20 (above), rs perhaps werth 



.noticing* especially as this chapter ox *.«•»> - — 
lamhw text and may be supposed to be late, I to °°“® 

fpoS=?Ts not iw*r! l , fc «SS 
though it may be due to the influence of the_M» pas.ag , 

* ‘trass; ts si ** ? *r" * 

ksitikampa iva drumah, 56, 31. See Iso. 
khuranemisvanena ca, No. 247. 10T, 82. 

54, gatapratyagatani ea, term, tech., vu, 19, «i *• 

See mandalani, No. 201. _ .. „ v ,a s krtva 

55 , gato Yaivasvataksayam, or ninye, vn, - , ‘ 

karma, No. 48, above ;E.vi, . , * ^ ; 56> 2 7 , etc. ; 

’ “WSS. I»G.vi,49,lMiP» la “- Seel.e.Ho.tO,p. 
142 , and No. 80, for parallel variants. _ * a 

* Ai« « ^ £ s 

where G. 48,6, has °gam yatha; G. vi, 46, 3 has gaa ,va. 
Mn« v Yat lec.. e. £t»? GfUFutjiiSto. iva» . : . .. ... * . 

59 , garjantau iva toyadau, ix, 55, 38 | G. vi, 3, 19 } gar 3 an i 

L vrtha <jara nirjala iva toyadah, R. n, 65, 3. See flo... 

77, 217. with cakara rudhiram bhuvi 

60, girih ^^S/atoBitotsiktah preced- 

preceding R. vi 67, 89, witn ra J % G . ib 
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mama mandatmahg eaksurvisayam agatah (G. 88, .24, mama 
durbuddhe). 



63, . candrasuryav ivo Mitau, ix, 55, 22 ; G. v, 53, 25 = 69, 23 ; 
sGryacaudramas&v iva, M. iii, 288, 26. See Nos. 33, 189. 
c&yatt&laka, No. 186. 

ealed dhi HimavGn sthanat, ii, 77, 35 ; gGilah, v, 82, 48; caled 
api ca Mandarah, G. v, 58, 9 (R. 59, 14, Mandarah pracaled 
api). See No. 153. 

€5, camlkar avibhu sit'&m, gadam, x, 9, 11 ; capara # B. iii, 20, 6. 

66, cittapramGthinl (bala devGnam. gpi) sundm% iii> 53, 14 ; trai- 

lokjZrsandarl (kanta, sarva-) eifctapramathini, B. vii, 87, 1, 
29 (compare B. ii, 10, 30, mama cittapramathini). As. said 
above, the IJttara recognizes the Nala, and this (praksipta) 
may be imitation. At any rate it may support pramathinl 
against the Mbh. Bomb, and Calc, reading here, cittaprasir 
danl, which, however, is found in xii, 133, 13, janaCittapra- 
sadini ; compare naracittapramath’ibhih, B. i, 19, 4. 

67, citram laghu ca susthu ca, vii, 145, 77 ; laghu citram ca susthu 

ca, R. vi, 88, 65. 

68, cinta me vardliate 'tlva mumursa ca ’pi jayate, Karnasya 

nidhanam grutvG, viii, 9, *6 ; cinta me vartate txvra nmmxirsa 
^pi ca jayate, bhrataram nihatam drstva, R. vi, 101, 7. See 
No. 213. 

69, eintagokaparayanah, vii, 1, 6; xv, 16, 18 ; G. iii, 52, 17 ; vari- 

ants, viii, 96, 58; xv, 21, 7, See Nos. 27, 116, 161, 293. 

70, chaye J va hiugata pathi, iii, 65, 57 ; chaye ? va ’nugafca Ramam, 

B. vii, 37, 3, 24, after rupena 5 pratima loke (No. 236), also 
a Nala phrase. Compare No. 66. 
chinnamula iva drumah, No. 248. 

71, chinne ’va kadall vane, xi, 17, 1, nyapatad bhumSu; G. vi, 8, 

6, papGta bhum&u (both of grief-stunned woman) s== R. vi, 
32, 6, but here jagaina jagatlm bala chinna tu kadall yatha. 
See Nos. 135, 136, 180, 248. 
jarjarlkrta, Nos. 184, 235, 

72, jalam surya iva ’hgubhih, vi, 109, 33 f meghaih sGrya, G. vi, 

18, 40 (R. 43, 29, karair-megham iva ’hgumto) ; t&mah 
surya ivG ’hgubhih, M. vii, 18, 24. 
jalam prasravanad iva, No. 80. 
j&jvalyaroana, No. 178. 
jatarGpapar i yfca, No. 335. 
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73, jlmuta ivabh&skaram, vi, 64, 44; 

nlhS-ram, E, i, 55, 25 ; toyadad iva 
(papata). See No. 326. 

74, jirnam tvacam ivo ’ragah, xiii, 

jirnam iva tvacam, xii, 
iva ’mucya, M. v, 40, 2, 
jvalantam iva tejasS, No. 176. 

75, jvalantam iva ]. 

vi, 16, 12 ; 18, 8 
70,19 ; 95,33; < 

M. v, 

jvalantam iva- pannagam, 

18,39, 

M. vii, 

176, 226, 255. 

76, jhillikagananaditam, iii, 64, i; 

tions (of a fearful forest) are 
verses, e. g., nanapaksiganakirnam, 
klrnam, in E. 

77, ta enam t, 

a tMi ’nam qaradharabhi' dhar&bhir iva 
92 (in"M., sisicuh; in! . 

Bamam dharabhir iva toyadah, B. vi, 

(jaravarsena i . , . - _ 

^ sr ahbih garair abhivavarsa ha, B. vi, 56, 11. See Nos. 
59, 158, 217, 244. 
tatah kilakila, No. 334. 

78, tatah prajavitagvena rathena rathinam var&h. This hemi- 

stich H. 3, 59, 5 and also G-. vi, 30, 6 (= B. 56, 6, but here 
pracalitaqvena). The prior pada in M. vii, 116, 30 ; G. iii, 
33, 27 ; B. vi, 95, 42 (with rathena). See No. 287. 

79, tatah prabhate vimale, viii, 1, 9; xiv, 64, 16; E. vii, 59, 1, 1, 

with krtva paurvahniklfb. kriyam (No. 49) ; 68, 2. Com- 
■pare prabhate vimale shrye, E. ii, 86, 24. The first phrase 


°tam iva °ah, G. vi, 21, 43 ; 
bhaskarah, G. iv, 12, 24 

62, 69; E. iii. 5, 37; sarpo 
265, 15 ; G. vi, 21 , 40 ; tvacam sarpa 
. See Nos. 106, 139 ; Praq. v, 5. 

pavakam, j valanta iva pavakab (and jvalita iva), 

5 « xi, 25, 16, etc. ; E. iii, 32, 5; vi, 50, 36 ; 
G. 68, 36. Compare prajvalitam-ivo ’Ikam, 
181, 5; praivalantam iva ’nalam, G. iii, 18, 23; 
_ M. vi, 82, 36 ; ix, 13, 21 ; G. iii, 

pannagaih (butE. 12, 34, pavakaih) : .also parvatam, 

, 80, 37, apa§yata (on fire as it were). See Nos. Ill, 
For iva ’oaiah, see Nos. $3, 99, 196, 291. 

E, iii, 2, 3. The two descrip- 
similar also in the adjacent 
in M. ; nanamrgagana- 

I have not entered others. 

earadhSrSbhir, dharabhir iva toyadah, vii, 26, 54; 

- -j- -** “ * - toyadah, B. vi, 71, 

E. abhyavarsata) ; abhyavarsat tada 
100, 59; vavarsa 
dh. j. t., M. vi, 58, 26, Compare mahendra iva 
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kam adSya, and so 'nyat karmukam adaya, Vi, 45, 29; 110, 
40 ; ix, 10, 45, etc. ; E. as cited loc. cit., Ho. 56. 
tato muhurtam, Ho. 214. 

31, tato halahaMgabdah prltidah samajayata, i, 58, 9; tato hala- 
halaqabdas tumulah samajayata, R. ii, 16, S3; the prior pada, 
M.-Tii, 21, 2 ; xiv,74,26; E. ii,81, 14; Vii, 21, 24 ; 32,33; 
96, 12 ; G. iii, 31, 41 followed by the late trait, punah kola- 
halo maban (not thus in M. or E.) ; G. ii, 82, 13, followed 
by sumahSn samajayata. Compare Ho. 334. 

82, tatra ’sit sumahad yuddham tumulam lomaharsanam, vi, 58, 

13 ; B. vi, 43, 16. Bor other forms, see 1. c.. Ho. 10, p. 
144 ff; In It., roma for loma, but according to 'Wlaterhjtz, 
loc. cit., these forms interchange also in DdSS. of M. See 
Hos. 23, 83, 84. 

83, tad adbhutam iva ’bhavat, iii, 167, 17 and 31 ; v, 131, 25; vi, 

47, 28 ; 54, 82 ; vii, 7, 53 (with alatacakravad rajan) ; 14, 
27 and 38; 21, 14; ix, 12, 13; xii, 334, 2 and 4 and 11, 
etc., etc. G. i, 75, 28. Compare G. iii, 33, 22, tad ablrad 
adbhutam yuddham tumulani lomaharsanam ; R. iii, 51, 3, 
tad babhuva ’dbhutam yuddham ; B. vi, 102, 18, tad babhau 
ca ’dbhutam yuddham . . . romaharsanam ; M. xi, 16, 4, 
ranajiram nrvlranam adbhutam lomaharsanam ; ix, 15,- 28, 
tatra ’dbhutam apaqySma, and 15, 41j tatrS ’dbhutam par am 
cakre. In M, iii, 76, 41, tad adbhutatamam dxstva; E; vii, 
79, 1, tad adbhutatamam vakyam cjrutva. See also Hos. 
82,84,110. 

84, tad yuddham abhavad ghoram, vii, 16, 12 (sumahal loma- 

harsanam) ; G. vi, 58, 34 (in E., 79, 23, tatra for ghoram). 
M. adds devanam iva danavaih, wherewith compare E. vi, 
79, 2, tatah pravrttam sumahat tad yuddham lomaharsanam 
. . . devanam danavair iva. See Hos. 82 and 83. 
tapantam, Ho. 175. 

85, taptakancanabhti sanlh, xii, 326, 34; B. iv, 17,2; G. v, 24, 24 

(hataka, B. iv, 3, 18) ; preceded in M. by sQksmaraktam- 
baradharah, in G., by raktambaradharah grlm&hs. See 
Ho. 280. 

86, tarn antakam iva kruddham, vii, 8, 11 (apatantam) ; B. vi, 56, 

24 (sadruthm). See Hos. 104-105. 
tamah siirya iva ’hqubhih, Ho. 72. ; ' ' : j'. 

87, tam apatantam sahasa, vi, 116, 49 and 50; B. vi, 59, 36; 106, 
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4. Further examples, 1. e. No. 10, p. 141. vegena in prior 
pada, E. vi, 76, 36, etc. 

88, tam diptam iva kalagnim, vii, IS, 5 ; sa dlpta, E« v, 67, 12. 

Compare kalagnir iva murtiman, E. vi, 95, 3. 

89, tam mumocayisur vajri, i, 227, 9; tam mumocayisum vlrah, 

G. vi, 80, 26. 

90, tarunadityasadrqaih qanagauraiq ca vtoarSih, iii, 284, 28 ; taru- 

nadityavarnaiq ca qaqigaurSiq ca vSnarSah, E. iv, 39, 13. 
talam talena, No. 168. 

91, tasthau girir iva ’ealah, vi, 94, 22 ; vii, 15, 7 ; sthitam qailam 

iva’calam, G. vi, 79, 49; sthitam qailam iva ’suram and 

v. 1. sthitam qailam iva ’param, E. iv, 48, 17 = G. 48, 18. 
In M. another standing phrase is tasthau Merur iva ’ealah, 

vi, 48, 34 ; 63, 8. Another iva ’ealah phrase is qlghro 
vayur iva ’calam (na ’kampayata), M. vii, 14, 36; vayuve- 
gair iva ’ealah (na prakampante), E. iii, 67, 8. See Nos. 
218,240. 

tasthau mrtyur iva, Nos. 104-105.' 
tasmin jite and hate, No. 328. 

92, tasmin vimarde tumule, i, 101, 9; vimarde tumule tasmin, E. 

vi, 43,. 46; tasmin pravrtte tumule vimarde, E. vi, 69, 66. 

93, tasya tad vacanam qrutva, ix, 33, 56 ; 56, 42 ; 65, 21, etc. ; 

E. iii, 69, 46, etc.; G. vi, 37, 21, etc.; rarer is tasya tad 
bhasitam qrutva, M. vii, 19, 22 ; G. iv, 38, 17. The first 
and' tac chrutva vacanam tasya are found passim in both 
epics "(tasya, tasyah, tesSm, tayos, etc. ; 1. c. No.10, p. 144)., 
94 and 95, (a) tasyam ratryam vyatit&yam, iii, 150, 1; 175, 1; 
299, 1, etc.; E. iv, 64, 11 ; G.-ii, 82, 1 ; atha ratryam, G. ii, 
67,3; v, 1,12; atha ratryam pravrttayam, E. vii, 67, 1; 

■ atltayam. ca qarvaryam udite suryamandale, M. v, 35, 12 ; 
vyatitayam tu qarvaryam adityasyo ’daye tatah, E. ii, 67, 
2 ; vyatitayam rajanyam tu, M. ix, 8, 1 ; raj any am tu pra- 
bhatayam, E. vii, 99, 1 (G. 106, 1, sa rajanyam prabhata- 
yam) ; <b) prabhatayam tu qarvaryam, M. iii, 2, 1 ; E. ii, 
52, 1 ; 54, 36 ; vyustayam cai ’va qarvaryam, xv, 10, 53 ; 
tato raj. vyust., 11, 1 ; similar is G. i, 30, 1. 

96, tarajalam iva ’mbare, viii, 27, 35 ; G. vi, 68, 19 ; in M. of 

decapitation ; in E. of breastplates 1 

97, tistha tisthe ’ti ca ’bravit, vi, 111, 41 and 45 and often (1. c. 

No. 10,' p. 142); E. vi, .79, 37; ea’vadat, M. iv, 33, 24; ca 
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*bruvan, G* i, 43, 25; cukroga, ib. ii, 39, 46. United with 
the phrase (Ho. 5) abhidudrava vegena, in M. vi, 101:, 9* 

98, tiisaravrtamandalam, ix, 65 , 7 (purnacandraro iva vyomni) ; 

tiisarenavitain sabhram pnmacandraprabham iva, G. i, 50, 
16 (R. 49, 15, satusaravrtam. Compare pOrnacandram ivo 
*ditam s E. iv, 10, 3. Compare hFo. 169. 

99, iv& hialah, vi, 75, 32 (vyadhamat). ; vii^ 21$ 24 
(vyadhamat) ; E. vi, 88, 7 (vidhamisyanti) ; frnaraqim iva 
? nalah, G. vi, 64, 26 (.vidhamisyanti) ; trna-, ib., 67, 8 (vi- 
dhamisyanti) = B. 88, 7, tnla 0 (above). In the former 
passage, B« has the verb but not the simile. See Nb$. 
03, 75, 196, 291. 

100, team antaratah Jhtv&, iii, 281, 17 ; E. iii, 56, 1 ; v, 21, 3. 

Compare tmlkitya ca tad raksah, E. vi* 40, 9; samgat&n, 
M. i, 189, 2; matva trnena tans fculyfin, M. vi, 113, 36; 
fcrnavat tan apatjyata, G. iv, 48, 19. 
trnara§im, No. 99. 

101, trnaih kfip& iva Vrfrah, dii, 207, 59 $ kupa iva, E. iii, 46, 10 ; 

G. iv, 16, 17* In M., adharma- dharma-rupena; in B, 
(abhavyo bhavyarupena) sa papas tena rnpena, and dhar- 
mavaitahsikah (the same, B, iv, 17, 22/ with the bracketed 
, words also in 28), also Mbh. phrase (PW.). 

101 b, te vai nirayagaminah, xiii, 23, 60 ff. ; E. sarve n*, iv, 17< 
36 (similar list). 

102, totra ? rdita iva dvipah, vi, 54, 69 $ vii, 146, 55; ix, 21, 16$ 

25, .21 ; G. ii, 89, 48 (v. 1. in B., totrair mmnah). See 
Nos. 149, 215* 

103, totrair iva mahadvipam, vi, 101, 18; ix/13, 29 ; B. iii, 28, 10 ; 

totrair iva mahagajam, M. vi. 111, 7. 
trisu lofeesu, No. 252. 

104-105, (a) : dandahasta. iva 7 ntakah (and acc.), vi, 102, 36 ; 
vii, 15,. 5 ; viii, 29, 30 ; ix, 8, 26, etc. ; G. vi, 65, 25; iii, 
32, 17; 34, 11 (where B. 28 , 11, has pagahastam) ; dan- 
dapanir iva ? ntakah, M. iv, 22, 66; vi, 48, 90; 62, 55; 
dhanurdandam iva ’ntakah, G., iv, 31, 11 (K., dhanuh 
Mlantakopamah). Similar and in part interchangeable 
are the phrases (b) : paxjahasta iva ? ntakah, vi, 109, 11 ; 
vii, 36, 32; ix, 12, 2; E. iii, 89, 15; vi, 53, 25; G. vi, 
39, 80; vii, 28, 21. In G. vi, 46, 36, pSgahasto yatha 
Yamah, where K. 67, 38, has pteahasta iva kitakah. 
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The epithet is used of Varuna, B. n1 ’ 1 ^ 9 ’’ com- 
r as 'Kg fnilayah pSqahastasya Varunasya} vom 
= G \f> • Jr dahati vSi mahacamuih yuddhe?u 

pare M. vi, 112, 4 , Compare also s&k- 

sadrqastata Yamasya arm? y ^ ksltotako- 

"» O. 45 19, 

pamah, E. vi, | • 14 2 5; tasthau mrtyur 

saksat kala m g G- » ^ladandam iva ’ntakah, 

“ ’rif ’ ^ “iS 42 86, 220, 260, 2T2. 

see No. 41. See also a * , > g3> The qloka 

106, dandahata ivo ’ r f£ a V^ * ’ entirety’: eukopa samare 

in M. is worth noticing in its entarery ^ ^ rukutIlh 

Sar^S^saAEbanf where c = £ * 

.02, 

dadrQtis te tada .Lan&am . 

G. vi, 15, 27. • as «fi • 54 73 ; 59, 22 ; 62, 28 

108, darqayan panilaghavam, n, » > 5 _ . gg 30 ; E. 

tr 2 743 hastalaghavam); vn, 145, » 

S' Mr* 4 06. awJ “7iS y M et 

110, D^agflvasya paqyata^iu, 2^ Compare vii , 17, 7, 
type, especially m M., Dhamara j a sya; ix, 16, 40, 

: k i t vZevw, E- vi, 38, 12, 

Bhimasenasya , Tint the M type sarvalokasya 

tasya Bamasya paqyatah. But^eM.typ ^ 

paqyatah, which occurs repeatedly, ’ ’ vii 18, 

44; b, 0. T, 4»d S7,l fmnd 

28; sarvaksatrasya paqyatah, ix, 7 24, 14, > 

ink, if at all, only as a rarity. I h-e -teg 93, 5, 
(E »a») lotosja In 

™, 144, 20; 195 9; 

70 ('with dare, piniv., No. 108) , sarvaiosaay* . 
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ix, 31, 27 ; pa^yatam sarvas&myanam (tad adbbutam iva 
5 bhavat, No. 83), ix, 10, 50. 

111, diclhaksann iva pavakah Vi, 94, 7 (krodhena *bhiprajajvala, 

also phrase of M.) ; didhaksur iva pavakah, xi, 12, 13 ; 
acc., G. iv, 38, 15 (with jajvalyamanarh kopena, phrase, 
No. 176). See also Nos. 75, 226, 255. 

112, divl J v& J bhr&ni m&rutah (vyadhamat), vii, 30, 35 ; maha- 

bhrani *va marutah (vidhaman), R. vi, 96, 4 ; the same 
with karsan, G. vi, 49, 58. 

113, divyabharana (and sarvabharana) bhusita(h) ; lajjamane Va 

lalana divyabharanabhusita, i, 152, 22 ; divyaratnam- 
baradharo divyabharanabhusitah, ii, 9, 6; divyamalyam- 
baradharo divyabharanabhusitah, v, 122, 2; the prior 
also vi, 35, 11, and here also divyagandhanulepanah, 
with which compare divyasraganulepana, in the same 
stanza with the titular pada, E. vi, 50, 44 (also 
G. vi, 112, 8) ; divyam&lyavibhusitam divyambara* 
dharaxh devlm, iv, 6, 4; krsnaraktambaradhara . . ♦ 
divyakundalasampanna divyabharanabhusita, xii, -258, 
16 ; divyarhpasamayukta divyabharanabhusitah divya- 
m&lyambaradharah, xv, 33, 23 ; sarvabharanabhusita, 
12; 277, 19; in G. iii, 15, 14-15, divy&bhara* 
. . . lalanSh (as in M. above) ; divy&°, G. 
R. i, 16, 13; v. 24, 25; vi, 50, 44; divy- 
angar&g&m Vaidehim divy abharanabhusitam , 114, 7 ; 
sarva° E. i, 73, 9, where G. 75, 9 has mabarhambara- 
bhusan&ih ; E. iii, 47, 31 ; G. iii, 25, 15 ; E. vi, 47, 
fe; 50, 44, without similar neighboring p£das. Com- 
pare also nanabharanabhusite, M. vi, 23, 6; sarva- 
feharananaddhahgah, v. 1. sarvabharanasarv&ngah, R. 
vi, 65, 31, where G. 44, 24 has °citrangah ; sarva °sam* 
yukta and °sampanna, M. i. 153, 14; G. iv, 44, 108, 
respectively. The form with divya°, Raghuv. x, 11. 
E. is generally content with the pada, M. often adds, 
as above, similar p&das. See No. 44. 
divyam&ly&mbara, No. 113* 

diqaq ca (pfa and) vhfficffiq Va*. ii, 38, 26; H. 2, 127, 
127; G. vi, 90> 28 (tyherb E. 106, 30 has pradi^ah 
sarv&h); vidi^as tatha, G iii, 28, 41 (where R. 22, 23 

R. 
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79, 28 hae j*. - 5-JJ* - »• 

minaT diqo daqa, vu, 20 , 52 (etc., J ll5 18 = G . 

G. v, 65, MiG- *•"•»> <£*£’£,). I» 0. to 

10 «, M, not temnna , ^ E namely, tMi- 

116 , dlnaQ cintapara^. cax’va, ^ ^ a ^ P pari _ 

^S32S^^“ 8 "*‘* 

117, S^beJe E. m 19 M 

£»’ iva , iva huto^n, E. vi, 97, 

25. See No. 33. . a jj* 69, 24 (instr.). 

118, diptasyan uragan iva, v,151,25, , > 

See Nos. 74, 106, 141, • . ^ g _ « 4'; G. 

119 , au-gham usnam 5 C VhS y il4, X 6 has s’a dlrgBam abWmh- 

* 5 This ihr^ appelrs in a variety of foms, very 

Qvasya. This pftrase ff , The prevailing, type 

likely in more than I have > *oted. iQ 8 c . 238 

is the titular one above. Compare mumoca 

to to. 4, 51 ^rrmorSTn 70- - 

03> mitniolia ca ( • §. 3 YnpvSsaih: vimuncaiitain 

nntaowninK,toghai^»» -pnis ie followed (the next 
■ moM?, G-£>f * “- n dBgham nsnam ca 

verse!) W M. by ix, 5, , ■ n. 109, ca) ; like 

tusnlm aslt; sa for ca in ix, , dirgham usnam 

the form above in R., M. in, 313, 3, sa • • 

nihcvasya, qohabtspapariplutah (phrase, see • 

190) ■ R v, 34, 13, abravld dirgham ucchvasya, ■ • 

o! 33 bas dirgh. us. ca nihqvasya; R. vi, 95, 2 , sa tu 
LL^vaaya, where G. 75, 3, aa hefore, follo^c, 
bv mnhtirtam dhySnam Ssthitah (phrase, compar - _ 

g 4 ) »est, when given, it to snahe « e£ph»t 
Thus G. iv, 33, 41 (cited above) continues . kupit 
corita/^-asam ivalaruddham ivo ragam, ib. ., 
nihcvasya dirgham usnam ca_ kopad 
n^flva naracSrdulo vidhBma iva pavakah (phras , 
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Eo. 255) tam diptam iva kalagnim ; ttagendram iva kopi- 
tam ; 35, mahendrara iva durjayam (a fine mixture !). 
The turn dirgham usnam ca nihjvasan is so common that 
in G. ii, 15, 7 it stands for the accusative! nihQvasantam 
yatha nagam, dlrgham usnam ca nihjvasaa (rectified with 

v. 1. in B.). For other corresponding phrases, see below, 
Eos. 133, 141-143, 205. 

120, duhkhamohapariplutah (v. 1. ^okamoha, duhkha^oka, q6k&* 

baspa, baspa^oka), B. ii, 99, 29; G, 108, 26; 1^,33; C. 
vii, 96, etc.; tasth&u (jokapariplutah, M. iii, 76, 46; duh- 
kba^okasaraanvitah, M. iii, 70, 22 ; xiv, 77, 17 ; xv, 21, 1 ; 
xviii, 2, 31 ; B. vii, 74, 1 ; °par§yanah, xv, 10, 18. The 
ending occurs in all sorts of phrases, e. g., ^onitaugha- 
pariplutah, vi, 103, 10. BJ& v. 1. for C. (above) is, vii, 
8, 8, baspavyakulitaksaraih. See Eos. 137, 190. 

121, dustahastl ’va hastipan, viii, 53, 17 ; B. vi, 67, 131. 

122, deva iva ^atakratum, iii, 78, 33; devair iva ^atakratuh, G. 

vi, 92, 80. The situation is the same, king restored to 
people; omitted in B. (Bombay). 

devanam (iva) danav&ih (iva), Eo. 84. 
daivam , . . duratikramam, Eo. 43. 

123, dvigumkrtavikramal%' Vii, 19, 9; G. vi, 82, 179. There 

follows baddhvS ca bhrukutim vaktre (M. 10) ; sa 
baddhva bhrukutifn vaktre (G. 180). On these phrases 
see Eos. M, 198. Compare B^ vi, 100, 26, vimukhlkr- 
tavikramah. 

124, dvitiya iva (sagarah, etc.), ix, 30, 55, etc. ; K. vi, 4, 104}, 26, 

41 ; pavakah, ix, 46, 54 ; xiii, 14, 278. 
dhanu/dandam, Eos. 104-105. 

125 v dhanurvede ca vede ca, i, 109, 19, etc.,; G. v,.32, 9, etc. 
dKarabh'ir iva toyadah, Eo. 77. 

12 6, na kalasya priyah kaqcin'na dvesyah, Kurusattama, xi, 2, 
23 ; na kalasya priyah kagcin na dvesyo e sti, Kaplqvara, 
G. iv, 18, 28. Compare Gita, 9, 29, na me dvesyo e sti, na 
priyah, Eos. 43 and 131. 

127* na ca tau yuddhavaimukhyaih cram am v&py upajagnmtuh; 
copied H. 1, 54, 49 from B. vi, 88, 77 = G. 68, 37; almost 
the same in H. 2, 36, 25. 

128, na tvam qocitum arhasi, vi, 26, 27, etc. ; B. iv, 7, 14 ; G. iii, 
71, 10 (v. L in,B.^ vyathitum)* etc.; many occurrences 
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' aad many v. L, e. g, G. Hi, «, U> ^ocxtum narhase deva 
<=R&ma), where RB. has vira. See No. 147. 

129, nanu nama mafctoftja, Hi, 63, 4; mahabahoR. vi, 111, 3. 
Compare M. iii, 64, 19, nanu nama ’ham ista tava, and G. 
iv, 24, 37, tave ’sta nanu namai ’t&h (R. has nanu eai va). 

m Sfe^***"* 

G. ii, 17, 32 ; na hi ^aknomi, G. y. 26, 23. See No. 134. 
131, Mi ’Me vihito mrtjuh, » ’piaptaMo >„ 63,^, 

65 39; akale durlabho mrtyuh, R. v, 25, 12, na kaia 
mrtyur bbavati, G. r, 28, 3. Compare ix, 64, 10 and xi, 

2 5 Mam prapya mahabaho (maharaja) da ka^cid ati- 
,'^Z (to Nos. 43 and 126. The (new) ™f«eBoes 
here given to M. are to be added to those in Journ. Phil., 
vol XX pp. 25-26, where will be found other parallels. 

1 32 nagah . .’ . siddhac; cakraearSs tatha, iii, 85, 72 ; nagah . . . 

ca siddhih, E. r, 48, 23 (“the sue a»4 other 

heavenly bodies” are the blessed cyclists). ^ 

133, nagendra iva nih Q vasan, ix, 32, 38 ; hhujamga iva, R. v, 22, 

30. See Nos. 119, 141-143, 205. 

134, n& ’ham jivitum- utsahe. This is a commoner form than 

that above in No. 130. It occurs repeatedly, e. g. iy^l9, 
IQ. v ij 24 11; x, 4, 26; xvi, 8, 23; R. v, 26, 4 ( G* 
▼j 26, 33, v!'l.) ; vi, 116,18; G. H, 80. 9; vi, 2^18; with 
many variations, e. g.,.katham jmturn utsahe, G. vi, 34, 8, 
and above in No. 130. 

135 nikrtta iva kim^ukah, xiii, 30, 43 ; R. vi, 67, ■ , P a ap ., 

i. hv 17, 1 , a. a, «,*!<>. iii, 31, 48 i etc. Se. Nos. 

136, .iSit^jathih id, 291, 14 5 «•«. «, »<-*• » * 

patitam kadalim iva). See Nos.- 71, 135, 180. 
nityam dharmaparSkramah, No. 293. 
nipapata* No. 148. . _ . A , 

137, nimagnah pokasSgare, vii, 1, 11; 193, 34 ; R. iv, , (com- 

pare 10, 34); G. ii, 37, 22 (R. prapanna). Compare 
duhkhasagarasampluta, G. vi, 9, 7 ; patitS, QokasSgare, . 

vi, 111, 31 ; G. vi, 95, 20, and 34. See Nos. 120, 190. 

138, nimesSntaramatrena, iv, 64, 28 ; v, 15, 31; xii, 33 , , 

iv. 39.11: 
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189, nirmuktav iva pannagSu, vii, 186, 29 ; inst. pi., ix, 15, 40 ; 
fem. s g«, G. vi, 34, 23; rsirmuktau bhujagav iva, G. (ref. 
lost). See Nos. 74, 140, 150, 243. 

140, nirmokam iva pannagah, vii, 168, 5 ; E. vi, 33, 33; G. v, 3, 

45; pannago yatha, G. ii, 91 , 12. See Nos. 74, 139. 

141, nihgvasann urago yatha, vi, 121, 10 ; ix, 64, 5 ; E. vi, 51, 18 ; 

jihmaga iva, ix, 1, 49 (C. pannaga) ; iva pannagah M. ii, 
65, 42; yadvat for yatha (metre), vii, 193, 70; pap&fca 
bhuvi samkruddho nihq. iva pannagah, E. ii, 74, 35. See 
Eos. 118, 119, 133, 139, 142, 143, 150.* . 1 

nispisya, Eo. 163. 

142; nihqvasantam punah punah, vii, 15, 30 ; G. vi, 55, 77 (dual, 

, gajav iva) ; E. vi, 76, 81 (v. 1. of last, gaj&v iva) nih^va- 

; ' sant&u muhur muhuh; as in G. ii, 110, 14 (sg.), while 
here E. ii, 101, 15 has punah punah. See Eos. 141, 143. 

143, nihqvasantaih yatha nagam, vi, 106, 71^ xii, 224, 1 ; E. vi, 

49, 1, dual; G. ii, 15, 7 (E. 18, 5, mah&r&jan),; G. vi, 21, 
5. The usual E. form is Qvasantam iva parmagam, vi, 
108, 10 ; with v. L, nihgvasantam ivo ’regain, G. ii, 19, 1 ; 
°tfe ivo Vag^u, M, vii, 77, 1. C. vi, 3478, <pras. ; B., 
jvah See Eos. 119, 133, 141, 142, 205. 

144, nllakuhcitamurdhajah, iii, 277, 9; 280, 50; G. vi, 37, 61, 

with another phrase, mattamafcangagaminam (Eo. 203) ; 
nllakuneitake^I, M. ii, 65, 33. 

145, nilanj anacayaprakhyah, vii, 20, 18; °prabhuh; G. vi, 24, 

43 = E. 49, 32, but here °cayopamah, as in G. vi, 94, 
7 = E. 110, 6. 

146, nilotpalamaylm malam, vii, 139, 8 (dharayan) ; malaih ni- 

lotpalamayim iva, G. vi, 79, 62 (dharayan), v. 1. in E.; 
in both cases of a wreath of arrows. 

147, no ? tkanthaxh kartum arhasi, iii, 216, 10; xii, 170, 11, etc.; 

G. v, 36, 76 (not in E.), but in. E. ii, 46, 2, na co ? tkan- 
thifeum arhasi (tvara no ’t° in G. 44, 2) ; and E. ii, 53, 2, 
tarn no Vkanthitum arhasi (nai Vo ? t° in G. 53, 3). E. 
here has the classical turn. See Eo. 128. 

148, nyapatanta mahltale, ix, 56, 11; sa papita, E. vi, 59, 88 = 
a nipap&fca, G. 36, 67 ; G. vii, 111, 47 (not in E.) ; peiatus 

tan, R. vi, 97, 24, 26. The usual variant is pap&ta dhara- 
nltale, ix, 27, 46 ; E. iii, 52, 26; 66, 18; G. iv, 19, 3 ; 
passim in both epics. See also Eo. 167, 240, 309. 
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ssASSKT-SKS” 

jagtoato «to pa^sM. matasSv >vo. 
See Nos. 102, 215. oo ka. p v 10 18* 

» p TT4r ( o«^»«: 

«» P“^"-^ 2 Le trg «L aod sever, 
ITTT Itlriv 3 46 88. The seven-headed variety, to- 

S, “« those having three and ten heads respectively, 
gether ww» * saptac/irsa (qnsan) 

ir^o takes as the fori. of the divine 

sort, pannag g 41 sa ptaciras,,has been 

Sr^fkm’Srtie^ivo.^ 

151 pa^Tv^irv, 1 ®^!-, * gig*** 

P iva pavaka^ib.37; E. iii, 28, 14; n,U, 23; 97, 6; 102, 
62 ■ G. v, 38, 36 ; G. vi, 54, 53; patamga jvalanam y > 
C. ix 152 (where M. ix. 3, 27 has patamga iva pavakam) ; 
U vi 66 26; 96, 2; interchanges with Qalabhan ir& 
SvlT'f,. v. Ho, 283), E. vi, 65, 43 = G 44, 38, P- 
Lrga iva ca 'gran te, *vi, 3, 42 (prior pS&) !*£■». 
yatha pradiptam jvalanam patamga viqanti, M. vi, 35, -9. 
See also Nos, 181, 258, 283. 

152, patSkadvajamSlini (°nam), iii, 77, 6 (a^obhayae ca naga r 

ram) ; G. ii, 42, 12; G. iv, 25, 38; G- vi, 14, 20. The 

corresponding verses in B. are sttcchritadhvajamalim, u, 
43, 10; patSkadh vaj aqobhita, iv, 26, 41; and a complete 
_ i v ; sg ii /Q. v, 9,17 also has patakadhvajaqobhita). 
K. has the titular phrase at vi, 47, 14 = i* t 
, ^ •mfiliaX) ; and at vi, 57, 3, where 6. 31, 4 has 

bahadhvajapatakinlm. 

paiddarqanalalasa, No. 165. _ 

153. pated dyanr bimavan $Iryet, iii, 12, 130; idem but prthm, 

a ii, 15, 29. 1 b M. follows prfchivi qakall bhavet gasyet 
toyanidhih; in qosaxh jalanidhir vrajet. In v, 82, 48, 
^4-nl'Aa fiemalraairpS. * 1T1 111 . 278. 38. Slid VX1« 13, 10, 
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prapated dyauh sanaksatra prthivl Qakall bhavet ; in iii, 
249, 31-32, vidlryet sakalS bhumir dyaug ca ’pi qakalT 
bhavet . . himav&hg ca parivrajet §usyet toyam samu- 
dresu (with other like expressions). See Nos. 64, 327. 

153 b, papata ca matnara ca, passim. See Nos. 148, 167. 
param (-am) vismayam, No. 264. 

154, param kautuhalam hi me, iii, 296, 26; ix, 35, 39 ; 40,2; xiii, 

75, 7 ; R. i, 1, 5, etc., etc.; bhuyah k. h. m., ix, 47, 3. 

155, parasparajayaisinau, vii, 14, 46; E. iv, 11, 42; vi, 89, 1; GL 

76, 32 ; G. 79, 33. Interchanges with °jighahsavah and 
“vadhaisinah, q, v. below. 

156, parasparajighahsavah, vi, 46, 5, 15 ; G. vi, 29, 16, where R. 

55, 17 has jighahsaya, which is found also in G. vi, 49, 42, 
but here R. 69, 54 has jayaisinah (No. 155). So G. i, 77, 
19 has jighisayS, where R, has jayaisinau ; G. vi, 77, 27, 
jighahsinara, where R. 97, 27 has jaghnatug ca paraspa-* 0 
ram. See Nos. 155, 157. 

157, parasparavadhaisinau, yii, 7, 32 ; ix, 12, 38 ; 55, 23 (with the 

phrase kruddhav iva mahadvipau) ; and passim ; G. vi, 
69, 1, where R. 89, 1 has jayaisinau (No. 155); G. vi, 67, 
31 ; 79, 33. Compare anyonyavadhak&hksinau, R. vi, 99, 
31. I have noticed vadbaisin only in G., but cannot say 
that it is lacking in the Bombay edition. Nos. 155-157 
might perhaps all be put under one head as simple vari- 
ants of one phrase. See 1. c. No. 10, p. 143. 

158, Parjanya iva vrstiman, vi, 63, 25; vii, 89, 4; ix, 12,59; 17, 

2 ; xii, 67, 32 ; 69, 32, etc. ; vrs^ibhih, R, iii, 28, 7 ; G. vi, 
54, 34; iva jlmGtaih (metre), R. vi, 27, 8; Parjanyam iva 
karssakah (yesSm d£r£h pratxksante), xiii, 60, 15; tv&m 
eva hi prat&sante Parj. i. k., R. ii, 112, 12, where G. 122, 
12 has tvam eva pratikSnksante Parj. i. k. See No. 217. 
169, parvani ’va mahodadhih, ix, 26, 28; jalSqayah, G. ii, 87, 6, 
where R. 80, 4 has sSgarasye ’va parvani. 

160, parvatSn iva nlrad&h, vii, 89, 4 ; G. vi, 66, 28, where R. 87, 

25 has toyadah. 

161, palayanapar&yanah, vii, 22, 15; 103, 32; 192, 83, etc. ; G. v, 

33, 31. See 1. c. No. 10, p. 143, and Nos. 69, 116, 296. 
palaq&ir iva, No. 168. 

162, pagum raganaya yatha, iv, 22, 74, etc. ; R. vii, 23, 1, 40. 
pagyatam sarvasainyanam, No. 110. 
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163, panim panau vinispisya, vii, 73, 19 (with dantan kataka- 

kyya ca) ; R. U, 36, 1 ; vii, 69, 2 (ptoau papun sa mspx- 
sya). Compare nispisya panina panim, iv, 22, 81 ; panau 
p&nim nipldya ca (v. 1. ha), ix, 65, 33; karam karena 
nispisya, i, 161, 42 ; karam karena ’bhimpidya virah, m, 
236, 19 ; talam talena nispisya, vii, 193, 70. 

164, pandurena ’tapatrena dhriyamanena murdham, v, 178, 77^; 

xiii, 14, 175; xiv, 64, 3; 75, 7; xv, 23, 8; R. iv, 38, 1^ 
(Q, pandarena) ; chatrena dhriyamanena pandurena vira- 
jata, ix, 9, 2. Four references are here added to those 

cited, 1. c. No. 10, p. 138. 
pacahasta iva ’ntakah, Nos. 41, 104-105. 

165, putradarqanal&lasa, i, 122, 29; G. i, 9, 56; bhartrdarqana- 

lalasa, iii, 64, 124; 282, 60; G. ii, 26,5; Ramadarqana- 
lalasa, iii, 289, 27 ; R. v, 14, 42 ; lalasa as terminal, qoka , 
i 2, 229; G. iv, 18, 19; pati 0 , M. iii, 65, 1 ; patidarqana- 
lalasft, G. v, 29, 6, where R. 30, 6 has °kanksini ; yuddhar 
lalasah, G. vi, 27, 25, where R. 51, 25 has nardanto jalada 
yatha. See also PW. s. v. 

166, punarjatam iva ’tmanam (mene), viii, 96, 47 ; R. vi, 39, 

15 ; R. vi, 65, 15, and G. 44, 12. In R. vi, 69, 8, ma- 
nyate kalacoditah, where G. 48, 8 keeps mene ; in R. vi, 
74, 25, manyate plavagottamah, where G. 53, 30 keeps 
mene, 

167, puspavrstih papata ha, iii, 76, 40; papata puspavrsti<j ca, 

R. vii, 110, 6. See also No. 148. 

168, puspitav iva kiriupikau, iii, 280, 32 ; vi, 45, 14; ix, 12, 15; 

57, 4 ; dadrqS-te Himavati p. i. k., ix, 58, 34 ; plural, vii, 
19, 14; ix,' 9, 24 ; R. vi, 45, 9 ; 80, 34 ; 90, 37 ; G. vi, 32, 
33, where R. 58, 40 has prabhinn&v iva kufijarau, a phrase, 
No. 178; extended in M. vi, 101, 17, samstirna iva parva- 
tah; kimqukah puspavan iva, ib. 110, 36; puspitfiv iva 
nispatrau, yatha qalmalikimqukau, G. vi, 68, 31 ; kimqu- 

'•> kav iva puspitau, viii, 29, 18; palSq&ir iva puspitaih, R. vi, 

58, 28, where G. 32, 25 has puspitftir iva kimqukaih as in 
R. vi, 75, 27, and G. 54, 24. See Nos. 177, 178. 

pUrayann iva, No. 36. 

169, pQrnaeandranibhananS, iii, 68, 26 ; R. vii, 33, 14. See also 

No. 98, for a similaT phrase. 

170, pflrnayatavisrstena qaxenS 'natapabfvana^ vt, 
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71, 72 (G. 51, 75, kara&yata 0 ). The hemistich consists of 
two iterata, the last pada being often used independently, 
vi, 64, 52 ; 88, 29; ix, 16, 39; G. iv, 17, 23; v, 31, 30. 
Compare qaraih samnataparvabhih, M. vii, 14, 30; akarna- 
piirnam Syamya, E. iv, 11, 91. 

171, prthivl sasyamSlinl, vi, 3, 19 ; E. iii, 16, 5 (sasyaqSlinl, in 

the other texts, C. vi, 86 ; G. iii, 22, 5) ; tristubh, mahlm 
iva pravrsi sasya^alinlm, G. v, 80, 31 (not in B.). 

172, prthivyam eaturant&yam, iv, 44, 20 ; E. v, 31, 4. 
praklrna, No. . 251. . 

173, pragrhya saqaram dhanuh, iii, 282, 34 ; 288, 10 ; G. v, 93, 14. 

174, prajakamah sa ca ’prajah, iii, 53, 5; E. i, 38, 2 ; G. i, 14, 28. 
prajvalam, No. 176. 

175, pratapantam iva ’dityam, vi, 59, 66 ; vii, 40, 24 ; G. ii, 117, 

16;. pratapantam iva ’dityam madhyahne diptatejasam, 
E. vi, 128, 9; madhyamgatam iva ’dityam pratapantam 
svatejasa, M. vi, 106, 80. Compare tapantam iva bh&ska- 
ram, E. iv, 11, 86. , 

pradlpta iva manyuna, No. 80. 

176, pradlptam iva tejasa, E. iv, 35, 1 ; G. iv, 33, 3 ; G. v, 80, 5 

(°fca) ; vi, 46, 87. Compare prajvalann iva tejasa, xii, 325, 
11 ; jvalantam iva tejasa, B.- vi, 71, 70 ; G. v, 89, 44 ; G. 
vi, 46, 130 ; pradlptam iva pavakam, xiv, 73, 4 and 6 ; G. 
iv, 44, 53; pradlptam iva sarvatjah, G. iii, 78, 30; vapusS 
. . . jvalantam iva tejasa, E. vii, 37, 2, 8 ; jajvalyamanam 
vapusa, M. i, 97, 27 ; iii, 100, 19 ; E. vi, 108, 7 ;. G. vi, 19, 
49; jajvalyamanam tejobhih (pavakarkasamaprabham), 
M. iii, 188, 108 ; "jajvalyamanam kopena, M. iv, 22, 42 ; 
G. iv, 38, 15. See Nos. 16, 75, 80, 111, 177. 

177, praphulla iva kimqukah, v, 179, 31; G. vi, .68, 20 ; pradlptan 

iva kim^ukan, G. ii, 56, 7 ; iii, 79, 33. See Nos. 168, 176. 
prabhatayam, No. 94 ; prabhate, No. 79. 

178, prabhinna iva kunjarah, vj, 92, 4 ; vii, 21, 52 ; 22, 4 ; 39, 29 ; 

ix, 57, 62, etc.; E. vi, 28, 8; G. ii, 116, 42 ; dual as v. 1. in 
E. vi, 58, 46 for puspitav iva kirinjukau, No. 168 ; pra- 
bhinnav iva matangau, M. vii, 10, 8; E. vi, 89, 1; pra- 
bhinnam iva matangam pariklrnam karenubhih, M. iv, 19, 
29 ; karenubhir maharanye pariklrno yatha dvipah, G. v, 
14, 28. 

179, prabhutakamalotpalS, -iii, 280, 1.; E. iv, 26, 16. 
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ISO, pravfite kadali yatha, v, 13, 3, prftvepata; E. ii, lit, 
18, pravepita ; R. iii, 2, IS; G. v, 26, 1. See Nos. 71, 
136. 

181, pravivega mahasenam makarah sSgaram yatha, i, 138, 30 ; 

viii, 77, 10.; is, 18, 10, etc. ; G. vi, 77, 6 (v. 1. ripoh sain- 
yam) ; (sainyam) maharnavam mlna iva ’vive<ja. E. vi, 69, 
67. In E. vi, 97, 6, patamga iva pavakam (No. 151) takes 
the place of makarah sagaram yatha in G. 77, 6. 

182, prasannasalilam cubham (nadim), iii, 64, 112; prasanna- 

salilam sarah, E. vii, 38, 21. 

182 b, prasadaih kartum arhasi, is, 35, 72; E. iv, 8, 19; G. ii,. 

no, 7. 

183, prahasann iva, Bharata, vi, 45, 23 ; (uvaca) prahasann iva, 

(pratyuvaca) hasann iva, M. passim ; E, iv, 5, 25, etc. ; 
G. i, 41, 3; 53, 12; 74, 19; 33, 36; G. v, 1, 52, 62, etc. 

184, prahSr&ir jarjarlkrtah, vii, 94, 60 ; viii, 56, 28 ; E. iv, 12, 22. 

See No. 235. 

185, prabrstenantaratmana, iii, 57, 30; 72, 42; G. vi, 112, 21 (B» 

128, 18, prahrstS putravatsala) ; E. vii, 11, 19. 

186, prakaratorana, terminal, drdha 0 , iii, 284, 2 ; xv, 5, 16 ; xvi, 

6, 23; satta°, G. v, 35, 35. Compare caySttalakaparyan- 
tam, G. i, 72, 3; eayattSlaka^obhinS, M, iii, 160, 39. On 
these terms, see my Billing Caste, p. 174, note. 

187, pranah samtvarayanti mam, G. ii, 66, 57 = G. iv, 21, 24 

(neither in E.) ; in xii, 52, 8 ca for mam, but the latter is 
implied, as baiam me prajaMtl ’va precedes. In M. i, 
172, 8, prana hi prajahanti (sic !) mam. 
pravrsl ’va, No. 217. 
phuliagoka, No. 228. 

188, baddhagodhangulitr&n&u, ahd plural, iii, 283, 17; iv, 5, 1; 

E. i, 22, 9; ii, 23, 36; baddhagodhangnlitravan, x, 7, 52; 
khadgagodhSngulitravan, iii, 278, 19. 
bad diva ca bhrukiitim, Nos. 51, 123. 
bdbhava tumulah gabdah, No. 23. 

189, babhau surya ivo ’tthitah, vii, 18, 18; bhSti candra. ivo ’ditab, 

E. vi, 127, 29 ; kalasurya iyo ’ditab, M. vii, 16, 15 ; div&» 
kara ivo ’ditah, E. vi, 60, 58 ; jvalan, surya iyo ’ditah, G. 
iii, 69, ‘1; balasQrya ivo ’ditah, Q. v. 41, 36; balacandra 
ivo ’ditah; G. iii, 38, 15. See ivo ’tbifah, ivo ’ditah, m 
terminals also under No* 63; babhau, No. 228. 
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189 b, bahutalasamutsedhah, iii, 158, 91 (waterfalls) ; R.. vi, 26, 
5 (a palace). 

baspa, all under Nos. 51, 119, 120, 190; baspagadgada, No. 
331. 

190-193, baspavyakulalocanah, vii, 1, 3 (also C. 97) ; is, 65, 31 ; 
xv, 16, 9; R. vi, 46, 6; - G. ii, 68, 51 ; vi, 46, 27, where R. 
46, 30 has krodhavyaknlaloeanah ; G. vi, 83, 57, etc.; R. 

vi, 117, 1 = G. i02, 1 ; G. vi, 103, 1. This (a) is the 
usual parallel among these lachrymose padas. Another 
(b) is Qokayyakulalocanah, M. vii, 78, 14 ; G. ii, 83, 31 ; 
and ^okabSspapariplutah, M. iii, 313, 3; G. v, 66, 20. 
In R. the commonest form is bagpaparyhkuleksana, G-. 
iii, 7, 32; R. vi, 114, 3 (G. 99, 3, with 4, Isadbaspapari- 
plutah) ; R. vi, 101, 46 (v. 1. to G. 83, 57, above) ; G. vi, 
26, 27, ..where R. 50, 45 has harsa 0 (No. 331). Varieties 
are baspa^okapariplutah, G. iv, 26, 9 ; R. iii, 2, 22 ; <pka- 
vegapariplutalh, G. v, 75, 18; ^okabSspasamakulah, M. 

vii, 52, 7 ; baspa^okasamanvitah, ix, 65,32; baspasamdig- 
dhayS vaca (see No. 331), xv, 8, 23. A third (c) ease of 
identity is found in tatah sS baspakalaya vaca and sa 
bSspakalaya vaca, M. iii, 61, 25; iv, 20, 28; R. ii, 82, 10. 
Perhaps others will be found, of which I have given one 
side above, and finally lu these : Qokaviplutaloeanah, G. 
v, 39, 5 ; baspopahataeetana, R, iv, 27, 32 ; (jokenavista- 
cetana, G. vi, 9, 3; baspaviplutaloeanah, G. ii, 96, 2; 
ba^padusitalocanah, R. iv, 8, 29 ; baspavyakuliteksanah, 
R. vii, 98, 2; baspapurnamukh ah sarve, R. ii, 40, 21. 
See Nos. 51, 119, 120, 290, and especially the same com- 
pounds with harsa, No. 331, where too are put the baspa- 
gadgada compounds. 

bijam uptam, No. 219. 

194-195, Brahma, lokapitamahah, ix, 2524 (=45,22, sapva°, as 
in 47, 15 and in R. i, 63, 17 ; vi, 61, 21) ; R. i. 57, .4, etc. ; 
sarvabhuta 0 , M. i, 64, 39. 
bhayagadgada, No. 331. . • 

bhartrdar^analalasa, No. 165. 

196; bhasmaechanna iva bnalah, iii, 278, 32; R. iv, 11, 81; 27, 
40 ; G. iv, 16, 17 ; bhasmacchanno va pSvako, Dh. Pada, 
71. For the terminal iva ’nalah, see Nos. 33, 75, 99, 291. 
A pada in the gloka preceding this in Dh. P„ as Prof. 
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Hardy has reminded me, is also an epic phrase, kalam na 
** „ % i .* -pv^ p 7A iralam na ? rhanti sodaQid) M. 

arhati) ; vii, 197, 

S 174, 46, and 27T, 6, (ete> na’rhatah soda^im kalam, 

' SO MaBTX Hy 30* ko K* 7Q 10* iv* 

197 , ^ Si; * 

«■ G. X, 23; 82, 181 i bHmam bhlmapretpanan, 

E. Vi, 107, 19. Bhxsmam bMmaparakramam* M. vi, 14 

IT. See Ho. 206* • 

bhujamga iva, No. 133* 

m SffiSSSS, 5; G. vi, 63, 38. to So*. 

51, 106, 123. 

mabarah sagaram, yatha, No. 181. . . * «„ 

199 Maghavan iva Cambaram (jahi rane_ Qflyam), ix, 7,3, 

’ Cambarato Maghavan iva (Balinam ]ahi), G. iv, , . 

, , Spare Mahendrene ’va Qambarali (tena vrkramya), G. 

•tr 18 29 

200 Jigalyam masgal.* TW i, 1, 24; TDiBga^m manga. 

m Sirvam, I vi, 1321(8. 97, 20 ^^ 

201, mandalani vieifcfcn, in, 19, 1; lx > 57 , >. e •’ ’ 

23! Mere also gatapratyagatSni ca, as in both cases in 

M. and elsewhere and in E. vi, 107, 32 (a ove, o. ). 
The whole passaged 57, 17 fb is tbe same mtbE. vi, 
40, 23 ft (not in G.), with slight changes. See SKO 
vol. xx, p. 222, and my Euling Caste, p. 253, note (the 
gomutraka there mentioned is found B. loc. cm.). 

202, mandalikrfekamukali, b 3; R. u.« 6ft. A 

203, mattdmatangagaminam, in, 80, 14; ’ ‘ ’ . Lgg' 

vi, 37, 61. Compare matttanagendravikramah, M. l, 18», 
10, and mattamatangavikramah, E. vi, 3, 43. See .No. 

204, mano vihvalati ’va me, i, 1, 218 ; iv, 61, 4 ; xi, 14, 14, G. ii, 

71,21. ; 1 

martukama, No. 213* 

205, mahanaga iva <pasan, ix, 32, 35 ; 57, 59; G. n, 92, 26? na* 

hSsarpa, E. iv, 16, 13; krudhah sarpa, ^ ®» f 8 
imddho namu E. iii, 2, 22. See STos. 119, 133, 141-14 
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mahapapapran&ganl, No. 3Q1* • 

206, mahabalapar&kramah, vii, 10, 72; ix, 45,49, etc.; G. v* 1, 

49; G. vi, 70, 6 ; 75, 49; 110, 40, Terminal, Nos. 273, 
293. 

207, maholka patati yatha, vii, 15, 20 ; maholke iva petatuh, G. 

vi, 70, 18; maholke *va nabhastalat (apatat), M. vi, 48, 
85; divyolke y va nabha^cyuta, G. iv, 19, 31; nyapafcad 
dharanlprsthe maholke ’va mahaprabha, M. vi, 104, 32 ; 
s& jvalanti maholke ? va , • . nipapata, M. vii, 92, 67. 

208, mahsaQonitakardaml(m), vi, 54.103 ; vii, 20, 53; 21,43; ix, 

14, 18 ; xi, 16, 56; xviii, 2, 17; R. vi, 42, 47 ; 69, 70; 
125, 4; G. vi, 19, 16 ; °phenilam, R. vi, 69, 148 (compare 
tisnlsavaraphenil^, M. vii, 14, 11 ; m&hsaQonitakardamam 
• * . pat&kavastraphenilam, vii, 187, 16-17) 

209, m& dharmyan nlnagah pathah, iii, 52, 15 ; G. i, 24, 9. 

210, mSimsam vigrahaih krtva, i, 98, 8 ; R, iv, 66, 10* 
,y mnktaraqmir iva, No. 25. 

211, muda paramaya yuktah, ii, 53, 23, etc. ; R. i, 52, 11. This 

is a phrase of various forms, yuktah or yutah, according 
to position; muda, eriya, pritya, according to sense. 
Other examples are given above, pp. 267, 269. 

212, mtmayah sam^itavratah, xiii, 6, 41 ; R. iv, 13, 18. In G. iv, 

13, 24, rsmarii sarngitatmanam = maharsln sam^itavratan, 
M. 

213, Jtmmursur (-sor) iva bhesajam, vi, 121, 57 ; ix, 5, 5 (na mam 

prln&ti tat sarvam) ; G. iii, 45, 19 ; ausadham iva, M. ii, 
62, 2; martukama iv&u *sadham, R, iii, 40, 1; G. v, 89, 
57, where R; vi, 17, 15 has viparita ivau ’sadham. Com- 
pare mumtirsur nastacetanah, M. v, .53, 12 ; and na pi> 
nayati mam bhuktam apathyam iva bhojanam, G. v,. 76, 6 
(paretakalpa hi gat&yuso. nara hitaih na grhnanti, R. iii, 
41,20). See No. 68. 

214, muhurtam iva ca dhyatvi, iii, 282, 66 ; sa muhurtam iva 

dhyatva, R. vi, 101, 38 ; sa muhurtam iva dhy&tv.& b&spa- 
paryakuleksanah, two pada phrases (Nos. 190-193, com- 
pare also s. No. 119), G. v, 19, 2; tato muhurtam sa 
dhyatvS,, ix, 5, 2. 
mtxle hate. No. 328. 

215, mrga vyadhair iva *rditah, xii, 332, 31 ; mrg£h kokair iva 

’rditah, G. vi, 28, 19. In M. usually mrg&h sihhardita* 
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A* O- S^nibhodhatoh, H. 3, 46, 

2161 m TX ^ a - “■ 20 ^ ^ “““ “ 

the passage entire. , ■ , 

megharix sOrya, Ho. 72. ■ " ' " ' 

yatha devasure ynddhe, ss • • lg 23 . prSvrsI ’va 

217, plvisl’va mahfimegbah, B-irv, 

11. See Hos. 69, 77, 158. (yicioM ) ., 'cilalj, B. vi, 

M8 , ^WW-* *° 6W. nv)**** 

® A — «“• preeed ' 

ing. See Hos. 91, 240- sunispbalarn 

219, yatho ’sare bijam nptam (na £ 

bijam ivo ’ptam ^3^20,52 » 

bI iiit.40, 3. Compare Manu, u, 114 <2 UDDaiB j 


yantramukta (cynta) iva . Yamadandopamam 

220, Yanxadandopa^^e ^ , 12 . Yamadanda- 

P ,. • /Ii 50 Ceadam) ; Kaladandopamam gadam, B. , 

, 4 * 14 ; 21,48; G. iii, 36,43; Yamadabdopamim bhman, 

B.’ vi, 77, 3 ; KS 1 .PW»® .ape ,G^3h ^ 

dandopamam rane, M. vi, 46, 8, vajraspa «, p 

* aa 9-| Cap “W’qc '42* 104-10O. 

« * tl W lote, i 23, 14 (W* ^ 

^51, yasya na »u yesam na ? sti samo 

na ? sti samo^yudhi, G-. vx ? *>, j . 

interpolation of B- « : 2 36 • adding yavat 

223, yavat sthasyanti gxrayo, v, 141, 55, ,2, 36^ 

XTQ^cteMe* Wh Wat tava ;k ? aya ^ 

• ; bhavisyati ; in G. with kirtir esa bhavisyatx. Com- 

224, yavacT dharisyati, iii, 291, 50; viii v 86, 20,; w, 53* 
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21; B. vi, 100, 57 ; G. vi, 92, 76; 112, 102; yaval loka 
dharisyanti, B. i, 60, 29; vii, 84, 13; yavad bhamir gira- 
yag ca tistheyuh, xii, 343, 51 ; yavat prana dharisyanti, ix, 
24, 40 ; yavae ca me dharisyanti (prana dehe), M. iii, 57 
(N. 5), 32. See No. 223. " 

225, yiyasur Yamasadanam, i, 163, 10 ; G. vi, 57, 23. See No. 3, 

and 1. e. No. 10, p. 143 ft. 

226, yugantagnir iva ’jvalan, i, 138, 37 ; B. iii, 24, 34; v, 21, 25 ; 

G. vi, 80, 40, where B. 101, 38 has yuganta iva pavakah 
(bhaskarah in B. iv, 11, 2). Compare yugantagnir iva 
prajah, B. v. 58, 158 ; G. vi, 50, 50, where B. 69, 150 has 
iva jvalan. See Nos. 33, 75, 111, 176. 

227, yuddham devasuropamam, vii, 15, 2; yuddhe devasuropa- 

mah, G. vi, 4, 3 ; yatha devasure yuddhe, M. vi, 116, 36 ; 
vii, 14, 48 ; pura devasure yatha, iii, 285, 11. 
yuddhe yuddhavigaradah, No. 307. 

228, raktagoka iva ’babhau, vi, 103, 10 ; phullagoka iva ’babhau, 

H. vi, 102, 69. Compare babhau Bamo'goka iva rakta- 
stabakamanditah, M; v, 179, 31. See No. 189. 

rajanyam, Nos. 94-95. 
rathanemisvanena ca. No. 247. 

229, rathena ’dityavarcasa, iii, 290, 12 ; 291, 51 ; B. vi, 71, 16. 
229 b, rathbpastha up&viqat, vi, 94, 19, etc. ; B. vi, 59, 114. 

230, ratho me kalpyatam iti, iii, 289, 33 ; kalpyatam me rathah 

glghram and ratho me yujyatSm iti, B. vi, 95, 21 ; ii, 115, 7. 
Bamadarganalalasa, No. 165. 

231, Bama-Bavanayor iva, B. vi, 107, 53; Bama-Bavanayog cai 

’va, Vali-Sugrlvayos tatha, ix, 55, 31 ; Bama-Bavanayor 
mrdhe (yadrgam hi pura vrttam), M. vii, 96, 28. Compare 
Nos. 267,274. 

232, Bamo rajivalocanah, B. iii, 61, 29, etc., and passim ; M. iii, 

148, 10; xiii, 84) 3l (Jamadagnyah !). 

233, Bavanah krodhamurcehitah, iii, 277, 47 ; 284, 17. ; B. vi, 

26, 6; 90, 57; G. i, 1, 51; vi, 75, 10; 88, 1; raksasl 
duhkhamurcohita, M. iii, 277, 46. The terminal is 
found often in both epics, e. g. in M. iii, 46, 48, Urvagf 
krodhamurcehita. 

234, rukmapunkhals. ty.iladhaataih, ix,’.24, 60 (karmaraparimar- 

jitaih) ; G. vi, 34, 24 ; svarnapunkhaih giladhautaih, ix, 
15, 14. See Nos. 34, 337. ' 
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235, rudhirena samuksit&h, nb 287 > 14 5 u ’ iii’ lT’e^- 

etc.; G. vi, 75, 54; qonitena samuksital?, M. in, 12 , , 

iarjarikrtasarvangau mlkirena ’bhisampluta^ ix, 58, 34, 
compare R. iv, 12, 22, klSnto rudhirasiktangah pra- 
b&rair jarjarlkrtab (phrase of No. 184). . 3547 . 

236, ^pepa ’prjmatoavb i, 152, 17 ;*,^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sk; W 13; 72/5, Vii, 58 7 ^ 

kanya- or bharya- dvayam); v U , 80, 4 87,^ ^ ^ 

loke for metre, xvn, 2 , 14, K. , , _ Hariv 

tima bhuvi, R. vi, 110, 22 ; rupena sadrqi bhuvi, Hariv. 

1 12 7- with bala, balena ’pratimam bbuvi, 111 , 275, 7. 
The nr vafflsg fork to both epics is rtpe# ’ptotoa 
bbuvb as sbo« and in E. iv, 66, 9, here after : *• P*£ 

Vithjats trisu lokeso, «i 0 >. «“Pf» 

15 , where Nala is lokesv apratimo bhuvi, but wit^tu 
plena following, which in turn takes the P^e of mut- 
timan (No. 35) in another R. phrase. In R. > > < > 

24 the Phrase is united with chaye ’va’nugata, No 70, 
ci samlaksanalaksita, No. 893. It » * W 
on occasion, jaoanty apratunSm bhuvi, ix, 42, 20 , mpeni 
? pratma r&jan* M. v. 35, 6 . 

laghu citram ca, No. 67. 23 2 4; inter- 

237, vacanam ce ’dam abravit, v, 178, > • 

changes with vakyam ce- ’dam avfea ha, R. i, 35, 3 - G. 
37, 3. Loc. cit., No. 10, p. 144. See No. . . ^ 

238, vajranispesag&uraYam, nh 4® 5 * 7 1 * 9 9 

vanam, G. vi, 36, 105 (“nisthuram, B. 59, 126). 

239, <?**»* «*•». 

’ osv, xog 35 ; vajrapaner iva ? surah (samtrasisyan i), 

nto r™ss»® iv. vWvsb, G. vi, 14, Si "W> 
’ndra iva ’suran, G. v, 50, 19; vajrahasto yatha gakrah, 
R vi 67, 38; vajravan vajram- dSnavesv iva vasavah 
(krodham moksye), B. vi, 25, 25; Surinam m yUavafe 
ib 26 37 ; nibudh&n iva vasavah (p&tu), M. vu, o, a; 
tridaqa iva vasavam, M.'vi, 97, 24 ; vasavo vSsavan yatha 
/ v . i iva), R. iv, 26, 36, etc. ; marutSm (marudbbjx) iva 
vasavah, G. v, 31, 57 ; R. ii, 106, 27 ; sahMraksam »ft 
»marSh, R. iv, 26, 23. See.Np. 250* 
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•vajraqani, No. 275. * V 

240-, vajrahata iva J calah, vii, 26, 16 ; R. vi, 69, 162 (ib. 95, yatha 
’calo vajfampStabiagnah ) ; papata sahasa bhiimau, v. i. 
acalah, B. vii, 69, 36 (No, 148).; G. iv, 48, 22 (B. 48, 
21, v. ]., paryasta iva pavvatah) ; vajrakrtta iva ’calah, 
B, vi, 69, 73. See Nos.' 91, 218. 

241, vajrair iva girir hatah, vii, 15 f 26 ; vajrene J va mahSgirih, 

R. iv, 16, 23 (nihatah.) 
vanam agnir, No. 33. 

242, vane vanyena jlvatalj, xii, 13, 10; sv, 11, 23; B. ii, 37, 2 ; 

63, 27, and G. 80, 11 ; G. iv, 20,- 7. Compare vane van. 
yena vartayan, Ragbuv. xii,. 20. 

243, valmlka(m) iva pannag&h, vi, 117, 43; vii, 139, 7 ; B. iii, 

20, 21 ; 29, 11. See Nos. 74, 139 150. 

244, vavarsa <jaravars&ni (°ena), vi, 47, 20 and 67 ; ix, 16, 33-34; 

etc. ; R. vi, 58, 40, etc. Compare Qaravarsam vavarsa 
sab (or ea), common in fit; B. vi, 93, 18; QaravSrsair 
avakirat, Iff. vii, 18, 19; G» vi, 30, 11; R. vi, 100, 25; 
103, 23. See No. 77. 
vasavo, No. 239- 

245, vakyajfio vSkyakoVidab, iii, 273, 2; G. v, 7, 40; R. vi. 111, 

97. 

246, vSkyam vakyaviglradab, ii, 15, 10; v, 13, 10; R. v, 52, 

4; 63, 16: vii, 87, 1; G. i, 60, 17 ; G. vi, 82, ,46. Com- 
pare vakyam vakyavid&m ^resthah, R. i, 70, 16 ; vi, 3, 6; 
Vakyajno and v&kyavid vakyakn^alah, R. iv, 3, 24; vi, 
17, 30.; G. v, 81, 2 (G. 84, 46, <jastravid vakyakutjalah) ; 
sarve vakyaviQ3rad&h, G. vi, 27, 11 (v. 1. vikyakovidah). 
Compare No. 307. 

247, vajinam khuragabdena rathanemisvapena ea,.ix, 9, 14; G. 

vi, 111, 17, but with agvanam for vajinam,. where B. 127, 
20 has khura§abda<j ea. In G. ii, 111, 46 (the second 
p5da only) kbnranemisvanena ca, where R. 103, 40 has 
ratbanemisamabata; rathanemisvanena ca is common in 
M., vii, 38, 12, etc. 

248-249, (a) vStarugna iva drumah, iii, 286, 4 ; C. si, 611 = 21, 
9, where is found °bbagna, as in vi, 13, 13 ; 14, 16 ; vii, 
16, 4, but °rugna occurs again in vii, 79, 25 (C. bhugna). 
Other forma in M. are vStahata, v&ynrugna, viii * 9, 5 ; 
agnidagdba (all with iva drnmab), iii, 63, 39; vftteritah 
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^ v j§2a ivft »dri®figS6, viii, 85, 38} m, 16, 20, vatarngpa 
iva ksnnno jirnamulo vahaspatih (vegavan nyapatad 
bhnvi). (b) Besides these, cbinnamOla, iv, 16, 12; viii, 
96, 64 (like ehinne ’va kadali, No. 71). In B. the last 
(b) is the favorite form, though in iii, 20, 21, bb inn a m Ulft 
tv a drumSh stands for G t 26, 24 chinnamula; papSta 
paha as. bhumau chinnamula i. d/, G. ii, 74, 19 ; R- vi, 68, 
64 = G. 32, 42; in E. iii, 29, 7, Qlrnamula (= G. 35, 8, 
chinna), etc. Compare also vfitanunna.' M. vii, 190, 27 
(vStanuilnS. iva ’mbudah, viii, 24, 27) ; chinnas tarur iva 
’ranye, G. vi, 82, 115 ; drum^I bhagna^ikha iva, M. vi, 62, 
44; vajrarugna iva ’calah, xiv,„76, 18. Other forms in 
B. are mulabhrasta, bhumikampa, vfitoddhata, vajrahata 
(all with iva drumah) ; bhagnS iva mahadrumah. I 
enter only two as identical, but there may be more. 
Compare Nos. 53, 71, 136, 240. I add here another like 
interchange of pte.: bhagnadahsfca ivo ’ragah, B. i, 55, 9; 
$ma°, ix, 3, 7 (cf. 19, 3). 

250, vSsayo Namucixh yatha, ix, .7, 38 (jahi cai ’nam) ; G. vi, 
61, 102 (jahi ’mam) } §akrena Namucix yatha, G. vi, 18, 
16 (compare 30, 17) ; Namucir vasavam. yatha, G. iii, 31, 
36 (= R* 25, 3^, ktuddham kruddha iva ’ntakah, Nos. 
104-105); Namucir yatha Harim ! (samabhyadhavat), 
G. iii, 32, 36; sa vrtra iva vajrena phenena Namucir 
yatha Balo ve ’ndrS^anihatah, E. iii, 30, 28 (va for iva, 
zb often); dvandvaynddham sa datum te (samarthah) 
Namucer iva vasavah, R. iv, 11, 22. See No. 239. 

261, viklrnS iva parvatah (and instr. pL), vi,. 116, 39; iii, 172, 
18 * vii, 20, 50; G. iii, 56, 39; G. vi, 37, 30 ; 62, 37; 
interchanges with vi<§lrna, viii, 27, 38;. G. iv, 7, 23, 
vi<2Tma = R. iv, 8, 24, viklrna ; so viqirna in G. v, 87, 
4; also praklma, E. iv, 5, 29; G. ti, 76, 13. Compare 
nirdbata iva, G. v, 8, 4; pafita, G. vi, 32, 24, See Nos. 
75, 111. 

252, vikhyata trisu lokesu (above, No. 286) ; trim. lokesu viijrut#, 

iii, 84, 83; 85, 74; ix ; 38, 38, etc. 

253, vidyut sSudamanl yatha, iii, 53, 12 ; 96, 22; B. iii, 52 , 14* 

where G. 38, 19 has vyomni, as in G, vi, 80, 24, where 
the v. Lis dlpta§anisamaprabha ; also B. iii, 74, 34 (not 
in G.) ; B. vii, 32, 56 = G. 21, 5ft 
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254, vidhidrstetta karmana, iii, 166; 8; is, 47, 10 j &. i, 49, 19 ; 

Compare rsidrstena vidhina, ix, 56, 12, 

255, vidhuma iva pavakah, vi, 169, 85 j 117, 48; xii, 251, 7 ; 325, 

, . 12 ;• R. iv, 67, 7 ; vi, 77; 7 ; 88, 26* See Nos. 75, 111, 226, 

283; 

256, vidhumo f gnir iva jvalan, i, 102, 38 ; ix $ 14, 20 • xii, 834, 3 ; 

R. iii, 28, 19. See Nos. 83, 226. 

257, vinadya jalado yatha, vi, 49, 35 ; nadayan jalado yatha, R. 

iii, 70, 10; vineduh . . . jalada iva, G. vi, 21, 22 (v. 1. 
jaladopamah)'; G. vi, 50, 86; jalada iva e& ’neduh, R. vi, 
60, 35. 

258, vinirdagdham patariigam,im^Tahnina, ii, 42, 19 ; vinirdag- 

dhah (jalabho vahnina yatha, G. vii, 23, 48. For another 
case of interchange between patamga and cjalabha in the 
same phrase, see No. 151. 
vitnarde tumule. No. 92. 
vimnkhikrtavikrama, No. 128. 

259, vivatsam iva dhenavah (dhennkam), vii, 78, 18; R. ii, 41, 7. 

Compare gaur vivatse ? va vatsala, G. ii, 66, 28. 

259 b, vivarnavadaria kr<ja, iii, 54, *2; R. ii, 75, 7* 

260, vivyadha niqitaih garaih, vi, 45, 77 ; and passim; S, v, 44, 

6; G. vi, 19, 55 ; and passim. See 1. c. No, 10, p. 141, for 
variants, 

261, vi^alyakaramm <pibham, vi, 81, 10 : G. vi, 82, 89 ; 88, 

9, etc. The passage in M. should be compared as a 
whole with G. vi, 71, 28. In M.: evam uktva dadav 
asmai vicjalyakaranim ^ubhaiii osadhim viryasampannarh 
vi^alyaq ca -bhavat tada ; in G. ; evam nktas tir . . . 
vi^alyakaranlih nama . . * QubhSiih dadau nasyam sa tasya 
gandham aghraya vi^alyah samapadyata (all explained 
again in G. 82, 89). 

262, visapita. iva skhalan, Hariv. C. 4,840' ■== c^vasan in 2, 32, 1; G 

ii, 84, 1. Compare madakslba iva skhalan, G. ii, 84, 5. 
262 b, visam agnim jalam rajjum fisthasye tava karanat, iii, 56, 4 
(Hala, 4, 4), where the situation is the same as in R. ii, 
29, 21 (not in G.); visam agnim jalam va ’ham asthasye 



mrtyukaranat. 

visphSiya ca, No. 308. 

263, visphurjitam iva ’ganeh, iii, 51, 13, and often ; G. iv, 5, 24; 
G. v, 23, 19 (R. 21, 24, nirghosam aganer iva). 
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264, vismayam paramam gatah, ix, 64, 11 ; B. 5 5 E - ^ 

’ JTgatvi xffi, H 368; yayau, M ui, Tl, 24 etc ; prSpa, 

G vi, 16, 95; jagmuh, M. v, 131, 22; ix, 38, 10, 67, 9, 
stc • E vi, 107“ 3; G. 99, 45; param vismayam agata^, 
m!Yv, 22, 93 (sarve) ; E. i, 69, 16; E vi, 107 3 (sarve) ; 
fi vi 4. 44; paramam vismayam gatab, G. m, 30, 38, 
saive 'vismayam agatah, G. vi, 86, 11 ; ^rutvatu vismayam 

iasxsuhj 3&* ?i> 1S0 5 4Q.. . ~ _ n 

265, vismayotphullanayanlh, i, 134, 28 ; E. in, 42, 34 ; G. v, 9, 

’ 60; ‘loeanah, M. i, 136, 1 ; xiii, 14, 386; Hanv. 3, 10, 45 ; 

B. vii, 37, 3,' 29 ; G. iv, 63, 10; G. vi ,105, 21, where E. 
has tv etad iti vismitah ; vismayakulacetasah, G. iv, 
SO, 14. See No. 332. 

266, vlro ranavigaradah, vi, 57, 16 ; G. vi, 60, 4. 

267, vrtravasavayor iva, vi, 100, 51 (tayoh samabhavad yuddbam) 5 

E. vi, 99, 31 (tayor abhun mahayuddham). Compare 

Nos. 231, 274. _ .. 

268, vedavedangaparagSb, iii, 64, 81 5 xiii, 14, 62 ; G. u, 70, 16; 

°tattvajfiab, metrical, M. vi, 14, 44, etc. 

269, velam iva mabodadhib, vii, 197, 6; B. vi, 76, 63; 118, 16; 

G. ii, 30, 30; vellm iva samasadya, M. i, 227, 28; velam 
iv5 *sSdya yatba samudfah, E. vi; 109, 21 ; velam iva 
maharnavab, M. iv, 19, 22 ; ix, 3, 18 ; vele Va makara- 
layam, iv, 62, 19 ; vi, 108, 60, etc. 
vyatitaySm, No. 94 

270, vyagbrakesarinav iva, vii, 14, 68; G. vi, 67, 32. 

271, vySghrah ksudramrgam yatba, iii, 10, 25 (jaghijna) ; vya- 

gbrit kstidraxprga iva (trastSb), G. iii, 33, 21. Compare 
(trasayan) sinhah ksudramrgan yatba, M. iii, 288, 10; 
(drstva no Mvijate), E. iii, 28, 13; sinham ksudramrga 
yatba (samtraatab), M. vi, 19, 10; vyadhibhis ca yimathy- 
ante vyadbaib ksudramrga iva, xii, 332, 29. See also 
Nos. 215, 316.’ 

272, vyattanaaam iva ’ntakam, vi, 63, 26 ; 107, 99 ; E. iii, 32, 6 ; 

and G. iii, 7, 8, where E. iii, 2, 6 has vyaditasyam ; which 
phrase occurs also in vi, 114, 39. Compare viii, 91. 
42, K ft l foa-niuh vyattam iva ’tighoram: For iva ’ntaka 
see No. 104. 

vyahartum upacakrame, No. 14. 
vyustaySm, Nos. 94-95, 


. v; if 
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, wyonmi s&ud&manl, No. 258 . ; ^ 

273, Oakratulyaparakramah. The common terminal is par&- 

kramah, to which is prefixed Yama, Vayu, Qakra, etc^as 
in ix, is, 10, Yama ; G. vi, 83, 39, Vayu ; G. vi, 75, 2, 
^akra. The last is naturally the most frequent, <?akra- 
tulyaparakramah, viii, 27, 27, etc. ; G. iii, 42, 19 ; R. iv, 
11, 48 5 82, 11 ; vi, 69, 10 and 82 ; 71,. 1 ; Qakratulyabalo 
e pi san, G.. iii, 47, 2. See Nos. 206, 293. 

^akradhvaja, No. 25. 

274, Qakra^ambarayor iva, R. vi, 76, 77 ; (yatha yuddhe) ^akra- 

^ambarayoh pjir£> M. vi, 100, 54. See Nos. 281, 267. 

275, ^akr^anisamaspar^an (qarah), vi, 108, 35; G* vi, 68, 6, 

where- R. 88, 42 has sarpan iva visolha-nto ; lndra§aui 0 , 
ix, 24, 57, etc..; R. vi, 98, 21; vajraQani^.jL vi, 43, 32. 
So Qakm, India, and vajra, in ^akraQanisam§svanam, 
India vajra°,/M. vi, 44, 11; 62, 61; G. i, 42, 5 (maha°, 
33, 12) ; vajra° also R. vi, 100, 32; G. iii, 26, 20; QokzBr 
qanisamaprabha, R. vi, 54, 2. Compare ^arair - aqanisam* 
sparQaih, M. 'vi, 117, -22 with Qakra° vajra^anisam&ih 
qaraih, R. vi, 88, 46 = 6f. 68, 10; also vajrasamsparqa- 
sam&n §arati, G. vi* 70, 15 (== 90, 44, vajraspargasamSn) ; 
^Jakr^anisvanam, ib. 61, 1, 

276, ^ankhadundnbhinihsvanah, i, 69, 6 ; °nirghosah, R. vi,42, 39. 

277, §ata^o *tha sahasraqah, M. in, 288, 24; vi, 35, 5; 57, 23; 

59, 10.; vii, 16, 5, etc. ;,.R. ii, 57, 9; G. i, 56, 6 ; G. iii, 34, 
14; G. iv, 50, 18; G.-v, 73, 23 ; 95, 24; a vi, 99, 14. 


Common is the terminal qaiasahasra^ab,- M. i, 134,28; 


G iij 57, 9, ete. 


(jaravarsaih vavarsa ca, etc.,.No; 244. 

278, Qaravarsani srjantam (tw.o padas), v% '59* 66; 106, 53; 

srjantam ^aravarsam, G. vi, 18; 38. 

279, Qarag capad iva eyutah; R. iv, IX, 14;.qata<3 capagimacyutab, 

G. iii, S3, 16, where R. 27, 13 has guhac cyutan. M* has 
Capacyutah qarSh* vi, 48, 79 ; 116, 51, ’etc., but not I think 
e&pagunaeyufcah, guna for jya being rare in M., though it 
occurs a few times, e. g., viii, 25, 39 ; 26, 30; Iii, 282, 12. 
garena ’nataparvana, No* 170. * " ;S 

280, §araih kanakabhusanaih (or °§h), vij 64,15; ix, 13,43; R. 

.vi,. 71, 40 ; G ; vi,' 18, 45, where E. k&neana (as in G. vi # 
, 86; 80) ; G. vi, 55, 28 p qara hemavibhusitih, R. Iv, 
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TO ifea With phrase No. 87 in lx, 28, «. 

281, ^asrair aglviso^naSh (op °ah), vii, 37, 12; ix» , . * ‘ ’ 

88, 42; G. vi, 7% 25; JvaliiiQivx^pamSn, M. vi, 1°0» »r 
For other references, see L vNo,10 r 146. - m 1S » 

282, §araih sarpavisopamaih (or °aj), ' \ ? ^ 

283 SabhSivapavatem, vii, 36, 21; via, 24, 61 ; 27,J , xi, 25, 

14 • G. vi, 44, 38, where E. 65, 43 has patamg^-, §ala- 
bhto iva mSratah (vyadhamat), M. vii, 145, 70. Compare 
also the close resemblance in 

vraja iva, M. fe, 11, 25 ; 13, 42* where C. 697 »J» «J»p 
nanam (in the former, one of a group of similes pt <**>**» 
bhramaranam iva vratah qalabhSnam iVa vra 3 5h^rS4ihya 
iva meghebhyah, soil, nyapatan qarah), vl, 41, 

49, (jalabhanam ivo ’dgamah; ix, 13, 41, iva yatm{mtfa. 
vraja iva above), perhaps for Valim? Compare hansa- 
vali E. vi; 69, 37. Another favorite simile is the lamp, 

S I have at band, betides tte W p»- 

ham phrases above, only qalabh* iva te dTptamagmm 
prapya yayuh ksayam, M. vii, 146, 14; te pSvakam iva 
’sadya ?alabha jlvitaksaye jagmur vina^am sarvevai, O. 
v. 39, 12 ; (jalabhS yathft. dlpam (pldayeynh) mnraflrsava^ 
(suryam abhragana iva), M. vii, 22, 26. See 23bs. 151, 

284, «teMk ira Wjwnn., vii, 14, 6T i also in ta* net tot 
Terminal, JTo. 297. . ^ ^ , , 

285' eiro bhraiisnuknndalam, iii, 289, 23 ; «ptO jvalitakundalam, 
E, vi, 100, 15 ; 103, 20. See Hb. 317. 

286, elghragam ilrmimalinlm, E. ii, 55, 22, of Yamuna (ef.1 , 

? 21) ; Yitastam (for $gbrag$mj, xiii, 25, 7 ; flrmmalinam 

aksobhyam ksubhyahtam iva sSgaram, E. «, 18, 6 ; which 
addsmpaplutam iv4*dityam,a phrase found also in kiv, 
11, 2, in the same situation. ^ 

287, qighram prajavitair hayaih, M. vii, 98, 10; G.»> 70, 3, mi 

6, where E. 68, 6 has $ghram <$ghrajavSir haySJh. See ^ 

288, tfflitem va yadi va pipam, v, 34, 4; S. iv, 30, 72. ©us 

phrase introduces’ in these passages two different prov- 
erbs. The same occurs xvii, 3, 31, etc. ; E. ii, 18, 25, m 
a general relation. The first va is often omitted in s»ch 

« >»■ ** * f* QiMrlSil Vftnl Vi 
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jnSnSt (followed in G. by na kagcin na^paradhyati = R. 
yi, llS, 43, where G. 98, 34 has na ka^eid apa°). 

(juskam vanam, No. 33. 

289, (jrfigabhyaih vtsabhav iva, ix, 14, 23 (tataksatus tads ’nyon- 

yam) ; govrso yatha, G. iii, 32, 4, In the latter ease the 
warrior thus receives arrows ! The reading is nimilita 
iva ’rsabhah, Ik iii, 26, 4. Compare (jrnginaa gdvrsav iva, 
v. k vrsabhav, ix, 57, 2. 

§6kabSspaparipluta and some other ^oka-forms, Nos. J.37, 
190. ’ 

290, §okopahatacetanSh, iii, 69, 14 ; R. iv, 1, 124 ; °cetasam, M. 

viij 191, 1 ; ix, 41, 25. These to. add to No. 190. 
^vasantam iva, No. 143. 

291, samvaitako iva ’naJab* vi, 95, 54 ; G. iii, 70, 1 ; G. v, 8, 7 j 

G. vi, 83, 16. See Nos. 33, 75, 196. 

292, sakhe satyena te (jape, i, 131, 46; G. iv, 13, 34. Compare, 

among other, variants, vlra satyena te (jape, G. ii, 48, 4, 
where E. 51, 4 has satyenai Va ca te <jape ; satyenai ’va 
(japSmy aham, E. iv, 7, 22; satyena vai (jape devi, G. v, 
34, 7. See No. 294 

293, . satyadharmaparayanah, iii, 64, 83; vii, 12, 26; xii, 278, 39 ; 
337, 63 ; E. vii, 74, 19 (where G. has puraskrtya) ; G. i, 
59, 7 ; G. ii, 74, 26 ; G. ii, 19, 6, where E. 22, 9 has nityam 
satyaparSkramah ; wherewith compare nityam dharmapa- 
rSyanah, G. iv, 38, 43. Compare satyavratapar&yanah, 
M. i,109, 6 ; xiii, 107, 122 ; G. ii, 21, 3. Compare also sat- 
yaparSkramah, terminal after dhxman, M. iii, 73 , 23 ; after 
Eamah, G. iii, 33, 10; G. v. 66, 21 ; after satyam, R, vi, 
119, 12. For the terminals parayana, parakrama, see Nos. 
69; 116, 163, 206, 273. 

294, satyam etad bravimi 'te, I, 7% 17;; iii, 56, 14 ; 57, 32 ; xiii, 

14, 178, etc. ; G. ix, 15,19; 6. v* 6, 13; 36, 70; G. vi, 98, 
15 ; etat satyam, G. vij 23, 32 ; tattvam etad, often in E. ; 
satyena ’ham, E. v, 38, 65 ; satyam praticrnomi te, R. v, 
1,148; vi, 100, 48; satyam etan nibodha me, G. iv, 61, 
4; satyam etan nibodhadhyam, M. iii, 298, 13; satyam 
etad vaeo mama, ix, 35, 75. See No. 292. 

295, samdaqya daganair ostham, vi, 91, 31; R. vi, 95, 3 (in M. 

with the phrase srkkinl parisamlihan ; in R., with kro- 
dhasamraktalocanah) ; E. vi. 69, 88, where G. 49, 76 has 
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sampidya daganSir osthau ; ix, 11, 49, samclagya da^ana^ 
cchadam (0. 577, sanidasta 0 ). 

296, sapaksav iva parvatau, vii, 14, 71; E. ii, 89. Compare 

sagrngaY iva parvatau, M. vii, 14, 25 ; ix. ! , 22 ; 55, 40 ; 
K&ilasam iva grnginam, vi, 62, 33; 94, 23. Bee Nos. 75, 
111, 251. 

sapta^Irsan, No. 150. 

297, saxnadav iva- kufijar^u, i, 134, 33 and. 84;. E. vi, 60, 9 

(plural) .; samada iva hastinah, G. v, 81, 35. 

298, samantad akutobhayah, xii, 68, 30; G. iii, 11 17; both 

after yatbakamam, but with 'different application ; that 
of M. being found elsewhere, E. ii, 67, 18 (A. J. Phil, 
vol. xx, p. 33)* 

299, .samudram saritam patim, ix, 50, 15.; B. iv, 11, 8. 

300, sarvakamasamrddhini, ii, 21, 25 ; ix, 38, 7, °m&, etc. ; R. 

iii, 47, .4, etc. 

301, sarvapSpapranaeanam (parva) i, 2, 79, etc..; R. vii, 83, 4 

(dharmapravacanam) ; niak&papapranaQanl (katha), E. 
vii, '37, 4, 7. 

302, safvabhfifa (bhay&mfeara and) bhayavaha (the former, ix, 

36, 26 ; the. latter), G* vi, 60, 49, where R* 69, 149 has 
s&rvabhauma ; xiii, 14, 259. Also Manu viii, 347, sar- 
vabhutabbayayahan. See also No. 304. 

303, sarvalaksanalaksita(h), xii, 337, 35; B, vii, 37, 3, 24; 

°sampapnazn, -ix, 6, 13, etc. In B. with phrase No. 236. 
sarvalokapitamahah, No. 194. 

304, sar valokabhayamkaram,. iii, 65, 20 ; E. iv, 8, 19 ; G. vi, 91, 

1, where E. 107, 1, has* sarvalokabhay&vahain ; R. vi, 
108, 30 ; °bhayavahain also in xii, 68, 38 ; B. i, 9, 9 , 
vii, 22, 6 ; traiiokasya bhayavahah, ix, 49, 14. See N$. 

, 802.- 

305, sarvalokavigarhitam, i, 118, 22; E. vi, 94, 9; G. ii, 76, 5 

and 18'; 6. iii, 75, 15, etc. 
sarvalokasya pa§yafah,. No. 110. 

306, sarvagastraviqaradah, ii, 5, 8'; ti, ; 73, 15 ; vi, 14,. 51;. xiii, 

32, 1; B. ii, 43, 19; iii, 5, 32; iv, 54, 5; G. vi, 53, 26 
(where B. vL 71, 28 has sarvastravidusam varah); Mahu, 
- • ^ 88* Compare G. v, 2, 2, sarvaeastrarthakovidam, 

where E. iv, 66, ‘2 has sarva^astravidarh varah? Coin** 
pare No. 266., ,w 
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sarvabharanabbusita, No. 113. 

307, sarve yuddhaviQaradah, iii, 276,13; vii, 23, 18; G. v„i, 29, 

2. Compare yuddham (or yuddbe) yuddbavi^Sradab, B. 
vi, 65, 10; G. -vi, 31, 7 ; 42, 11; 76, 31; yudhi y“, ib. 
77, 26. Compare No. 246. 

308, sa vispharya mabao cSpam, vi, 49, 26 ; G. vi, 51, 5 ; 79, 9 

(ib. 43, vispharya ca), In B. yi, 71, 5 (= G. 51, 5) tada 
capam, -where as often, the fact may be remarked that 
G., mabac cSpam, is more stereotyped than B. 

309, savisphulinga nirbhidya nipapata mahltale, vii, 92, 67 ;. 

savisphnljfigaib sajvalam nipapata mahltale; B. vi, 67, 23. 
.In M., sa jvalantl maholke ’va precedes. See No. 148. 

310, sahasraracjmir adityah, iii, 3, 62 ; G. iii, 62, 13 ; old Up. adj. 
sak'sat kalSntakopama, Nos. 104-105. 

satta°, No. 186. 

311, s&gara makaralayah, vii, 77, 5 ; sg., ix, 47, 7 ; G. iv, 9, 38. 

312, sadbmvado mahan abbQt, vii, 100, 3 ; B. vii, 96, 11 ; jajne, 

ix, 13, 3; sadbu sSdhv iti cukruguh, M. vii, 14, 84; ca 
’bravlt, B. iv. 8, 25; vi, 19, 27 ; G. v, 56, 35 ; sadbu 
sadbv iti Bamasya tat karma satbapujayan, B. vij 93, 
36 ; sadhu sadbv iti te nedub, ib. 44, 31 ; iti samhrstah, 
G. ii, 88, 22 (with vicukruQuh) ; sadbu sadbv ite te sarve 
ptijayam cakrire tada, M. v, 160, 36; sadbv iti vadinah, 
B. vii, 32, 65. 

313, sayatair marmabbedibbih, vii, 21, 10 ; G. iv, 15, 9; isu- 

bbir, G. vi, 75, 65; nSraeair, M. vii, 16; 7. 

314, sinhakhelagatih (§riman), i, 188, 10 ; sinbakhelagatim (va- 

kyam), G. i, 79, 10. Compare in tristubh, gajakhela- 
gamin, xv, 25, 7, with mattagajendragamin in 6. See No. 
203. 

315, sihhanadaruj ca kurvantah, vi, 64, 84 ; knrvatam, B. vi, 75, 

41 ; G. vi, 32, 13, where B. 58,' 17 baa. nardatam ; sin- 
hanadam nanada ca, ix, 13, 27; atha ’karot, ix, 3, 3; 
pracakrire, ix, 8, 19, etc. 

sinhab ksudramrgan yatba and sihhardita,. Nos. 215, 271. 

316, sinhene ’ve ’tare mrgah, vii, 7, 53; sinbasye ’ve ’taro 

mrgah, B. vi, 79,- 13; sinbasye ’va mrga rajan, M. vi, 
.109,14. Compare also the pair ; sinhene ’va mahagajah, 
xi, 18, 27; B. vi, 101, 53 ; sihhair iva inabadvipah, B. 
vi, 31, 33. See Nos. 215, 271. 



oi7 sumrstamanikundalah, i, i8 ? If ? * J r* v* 16 39 

317, s - 4 . ^mmmamtoranam, G. v, 16, 39. 

318, ™^ ud S“ bhMTa B rS^Sta»S, G 
‘'™T« the tat PS« of 6. here, compere 

Sat’ Shtom bhtti M. iii, 279, Si and compare ate, 
(tTS, 12, rudhirasraeapaih eahta gtokaEara rv5 

J karab. c. a ii 14, nom. 5 where 

319 , . 

380, sihW ^ ££££% Srneiha.: 
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324, svabahubalato aqritah, iii, 285, 10 ; G. iii, 63, 13 ; G. vi, 84, 

; 20. ; agritya, M. i, 140, 38 ; v, 133, 45. Compare Mana 

1 ix, 255, rastram bahubalaqritam. 

325, svabahubalavjryena, vii, 4, 5; G. vi, 25, 35. 
svarnapufikhaih, Nos. 34, 234- 

326, svarbhanur iva bhaskaram, iii, .11, 50, paryadbSvata; G. iii, 

30, 44, abhyadhavata. . . See No. 73. 

327, svairesv api kutah . (japan (na ’ham mrsa bravimy evam), i, 

42, 2 ; svairesv api na tu bruyam anrtam»kaeeid apy aham 
(after pated dyaub No. 153), G. ii, 15, 29; na ’bam 
mitbya vaco bruyam svairesv api kuto 'nyatha, xiii, 51, 
17. //'"* 

328, bate tasmin hatam sarvam, B. vi, 65, 45; tasmin bate hatam 

sarvam, ix, 7, 37; mule bate, etc., G, vi, 79, 6; tasmin. 
jite jitam sarvam, B. vii, 20, 17 ; in tristubb, B. vi, 67, 

: 71, asmin bate sarvam idam batam syat (G. 46, 57, 
vipannam). . 

329, hanta te kathayisySmi, i, 94, 4; iii, 201, 9 ; vii, 12, 1 j ix, 

44, 5 ; xii, .34l‘ 18; H> 1, 4, 31, etc. ; B. i, 48, 14, etc. 
Compare hanta te 'bam pravaksy&mi, M. vi, 101, 5 ; hanta 
te klrtayisyamx ; banta te sampravaksyami, G. vi, 3, 1. 
In Kath. Up. v, 6, hanta ta idam (te ’dam) pravaksyami 
guhyam brahma sanStanam ; kath., Gita, 10,’ 19. 

330, harlnSm vataranbasam, iii, 42, 7 (daqa vajisahasrani) ; 284, 

23 ; sabasram api c5 ’qv&nSm de<jyanam vataranbasam, G. 

! ii, 72, 23. 

331, barsagadgadaya vaoa, iii, 167, 2 ; xiii, 14, 342 ; B- vii, 33, 9 ; 

G. vi, 98, 13, 109. ij&ere are many harsa° compounds 
like those in baspa above. Nos. 190-193 ; barsavySkula- 
locanah, B. iv, 5, 21; harsabaspakuleksana, G. vi, 112, 
100; harsaparyakuleksana, B. vi, 50, 45 ; harsagadgadam 
uvaca or vacanam, M. iii, 138, 12; G. iii, 3, 13. The 
common pbrase.of G. baspagadgadaya vaca or girS is fre- 
quently tinrepresebtedin; the other text; G. i, 79, 24; ii; 
35, 30 ; baspagadgadabhasiru, G. iv, 19, 29 (but this 
occurs B, vi, 116,17); G.v, 33, 2; G. vi, 101, 19; also 
B. v, 67, 33, where G. has samdigdhayS, gira (noticed above 
in Nos. 190-193) ; but B. has baspagadgadaya gira in 
v, 25, 2 ; 39, 7 ; 40; 21 ; vi, 113, 16 ; with a new turn 
(compare iv, 8, 16, barsavyakulitaksaram) in v, 38, 11, 
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bsspapragratbitaksaram, where G.36, lOhae bygad- 
gadabhasmi ; both have rosagadgadaya vaca, B. vi, 29, 6, 

- a 5, 4. M. has hansagadgadabhasini, iv, 9, 10 , x l} 18, 
14 s etc., as also abraTld-bagpagadgad^, m , 259 12 , 
baspasariidigdhayS gira and vaea, m, 64, 101 , 74, -4, etc. 
G.’s baspagadgadaya tatah,. after vaca, ".oB iVs mE 
sabaspaparibaddhaya. Compare R ; »*, 7, 1 ( va ^f> 

sabasparix baspagadgadah. In R. vu, 6, 3, bhayagadgada-. 
bhasinah. In E. iv, 8, 29, etavad uktva vacanam baspa- 
dusitalocanah baspadusitaya v&ca no ’ccaih qaknoti 
bb&situm. See Nos. 190-193. ^ _ 

332, harsenotphullanayanah, vii, 39, 9; G. ii, 74, 3 ; harsad ut , 

ix, 60,42. See No. 265. . _ . K . 

333, hahakaram pramuncantah, iii, 65, 11; vimuncat&ra, G. • vi,5 > , 

11. A common form is habakaro maban asit, vi, 45, o , 
49, 38; ix, 44, 42, etc.; tada ’bhavat* ix, 16, 44; haha- 
karo mahan abhut, R. vii, 69, 13. Compare also haba- 
bbutam ca tat sarvam (asid nagaram), x'm, 53, 41; 
hahabhats tada saTva Lanka, G. vi, 93 , 4. The Haha- 
huhil pair of G. vi, 82, 50 are found xu, 325, 16, haha- 

huhu? ea gandharvau tustnvuh. . 0 

334, hahft-kilakilaqabdah, vi, 112, 86} ahj k , G. v, 65, ; 

tatah, viii, 28, 11 ; hrstah, ix, 18, 30, ete. ; asit M. l, 69, 

8 ; asic catacataxjabdah, C. ix, 1,249 = B. 23, 70, katakata. 

Compare No. 81- „ 

335, hemaj^apariskrtaih, Hi, 312, 44 ; B. v>, 102, 11 i )ateupa , 

336, hemapattavihhfisitain, is, 14, 30; G. vi, 106, 23 (patoa h, 

E. for patta); hemapattanibaddhaya, ix, 3-, 68; pans- 
krta, viii,' 29, 35 ; usually of club or car The ending 
hemapariskrtam is found passim, ix, 16, 89 ; 21, AA, o , 
46 ; G. iv, 11, 4, when E. 12, 4 has svarna ; G. vn, 14, 
7 ; *18, 8. See No. 280. 

837 hemapuiikhaih qila^itaih, vii, 29,4; rukmapunkhaih <W* 
taih, G. iii,' 8, 7; cf. ix, 25, 7; 28, 5, ete. For svarna, 
punkhSrih, see No. 234. 

In presenting this list, I must again call attention to what 
has been said on p. 72. The phrases have been collected at 
haphazard and cannot be used to determine the relation of one 
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text of o m epic, but only to show the general base of epic 
phraseology*. .A more complete list would' be needed for special 
critical, purposes. Under No. 196, I have Acknowledged a con- 
tribution from Professor Hardy. Eighteen parallels were also 
kindly sent me by Professor Jacobi, two of which, Nos. 153 b 
and 229 b, I had not. previously enrolled. The parallels were 
sljowly collected by memory, chance, and often, as I wish par- 
ticularly to acknowledge, from the ample store of citations in the 
Petersburg Lexicon, which has given me many a trail to follow. 
But even in correcting the proofs I find' more cases. Thus the 
siinile of No. 149 is the same as that of Dhammapada 327, and 
the stanza on repentance, na tat kuryam punar iti, iii, 207, 51, is 
comparable in wording with Dh. P. 306. But on this field spe- 
cialists can doubtless find many more cases. A long (omitted) 
parallel is that of M. xvi, 2, 6, cielkuci ? ti vS^anti sSrikA Vrsni- 
ve^masu, and B, vi, 35, 32, cielkuci *fci .va^antah ^ArikA (sic) 
ve^inasu ^fchit&h, with the circumjacent stanzas. Foroue begin- 
ning upaplutam (not in place), see under No. 286. 
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ultjstbations of epic cloka forms. 

prior PaSa of Epic ^oka . 1 

The rathYS, w — — • Osesura may be anywhere, bat Is usu- 
^J^*^**m*f^ With the exeeptxon 

of Nos. 7 and 8 ail these. pathyft forms are found often m 
both epics, though. Jfos. 1 and 6 are less frequent than 
the other regular forms, of which Nos^2 and 3 are mos 
common, though No. 5 is often preferred to No. 3. See 

pp* 219, 248* , ± „ 

1 m _ _ v k, saha tvaya gamisyamf ; avighnam astu Sa- 

5 vitryah ; dyUte sa nirjitaq eai »vtt ; pupyahavaeane rajflah. 
For cjesara, further : (jaraih kadambakikrtya, vu,146, 124 j 
4dad bubhuksito maiisani, E. vi, 60, 63. This, measure is 

found passim' but is less frequent than No.. 6 , q.v. 

2 o yj ^ h, k&risyamy etad evam ; k&tnayoge kataa- 

’ yoge : asld raja Nirair namft ; hens tan vai munlu sarvan. 

To avoid third yipula after spondee, yugesv IsSsu chatresu 
(sic, vii, 159, 36 = 7,077). For caesura : madhlini drona- 
mStrSnl; na ’tab papiyasi kSeld. 

3 v x-, abhigamyo ’pasamgrhy&; bahudeySq ca 

' rajanah; na ’rjunah khedam ayatt; tatra gaechanti raja- 

nah. For caesura: raksasaih stuyamanah san; tarn ajam 

kSranatmSnam. . 

4 w _ na qastrena na ^astrenS ; tatas trpta in 

jfiatva ; bhutSq cai ’va bhavisyaq ca; vedasyo ’panisat 
satyam. For caesura : samgrame samupodhe ca, (B. u, 75, 
39 , cf. Aqv. Q. 8. iii, 12 , 1 ); rudantau rudatl .duhkhat; 

i Some of the examples, especially in the .case of rare fo ™ 8 >_ hftve a ; lre ^ 
»en given by Jacobi in his Ramayana, and in the Giirnpujakaumudi. For 
th e following lists I have sometimes drawn also on examples funnshe y 
Sadermeister, Bohtlingk, and Benfey. Reference^ for usual cases are uot 
necessary, and have not been given. Sporadic and rare forms, or those of 
special interest* are referred to their place. 
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' J 

udaslnavad asino j tes&m apatatHih gabdah ; mantehrahma- 
nakartarah. This foot is sometimes duplicated, as it is both 
metrically and verbally in vinihjvasya vinihgvasya, and 
may be repeated a third time, not only with initial syllaba 
anceps, as in viii, 45, 19, dharmam Pancanadam drsfcva dhig. 
ity aha pitamahah, but even syllable for syllable, as in vii, 
201, 62, &niyans&m &nubhyag c& biiiadbhyag c&. Hot in- 
frequently, .however, this measure seems to be avoided in 
favor of Ho. 6 , as in vasama (sic) susukham putra, i, 157, 12. 

5, tv&yi tisthati deve§& ; vlditam bhavatam 

sarvam; s£krd aha dadSmi ? tl (iii, 294, 26 = Manu ix, 47) ; 
ka ? si devi knto va tvam. For cseBura: kuru me vaca- 
nam tata; jagati ’ndrajid ity eva; dhruvam atmajayam 
mafcva ; ksatajoksitasarvafigah ; m rstakancan akonan&m ; 
langalaglapitagrivah. This arrangement is popular, often 
appearing in groups, as in daksinena ca margena . * . gaja- 
vajisamaklrn&m . . , vahay asva maMbhaga, R. ii, 92, 13-44, 
etc. Contrasted trochaic and iambic opening is somewhat 
affected (Hos. 5 and 8 ), as in: yo bal&d anug£stl 5 ha . . . 
mitratam anuvrttam th . . . pradipya. yah pradipt&gnim, 
ii, 64, 9-10. The pyrrhie opening is generally preferred 5 
the amphimacer, although not shunned (m& <juco, jxaxa* 
qardula, ix, 63, 53, etc.) is often avoided when in one word, 
as in Hala, 6 , 8 , musnant! (sic) prabhay£ rajffam ; so 
kurvantim, ib. 16, 11, etc. This may be due, however, to 
grammatical unifying (p. 250). Many examples give an 
anapaestic fall according to the natural division of the 
words, as in vii, 54, 57, asin& gadaya qaktya dhanus& ca 
mah&rathah. On na bibheti yada ca ’yarn, see below ti he 
note to Ho. 35. 

6 , H-wu m, Snekacjatahhaumanl ; v&nam kusumitam 

drastum ; brtlyasta janasamsatsft ^ yat tac chmu maM~ 
b&ho. For caesura : dole *v& muhur ay&ti; kim Sbbarana- 
krtyena ; antahpuracar^n sarvSn ; m& bhsir iti tarn She 
? ndrah. This also is a favorite combination, though less 
frequent than Hos. 4 and 5. It appears in groups, as in 

ix, 12,. 14, where three successive padas begin 

/ (u -H Jj or B. ii, 94, 4-5, 7, where three neighboring 
hemistichs begin thus (the last, n&n£mrgaganair dvtpdtara- 
ksvrksaganait vrtah). See Ho. 4, ad finem. • 
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7 , jiov— v — , cuktimatlm anafigam e3, vi, 9, 35 j rat)mi- 

vatSm ivfi ’dityah, v, 156, 12 ; esa hi parsato viro, C. vii, 
8,821, eso in' B. Compare No. 33, note. 

8, v w w w w, Pa^usakhasaMyas tu, xiii, 93, 79 ; phalaka- 

• paridli&nae ca, xii, 304, 14 (parallel to qifihacarmaparidha- 
nah, etc. ; metrically bettered 1 in C., phalakam). 

First vipula, w w w h. Caesura usually after the fourth or 
fifth. Final brevis not unusual even in E. ; and common 
in Mbh. All forms are found in both epics, except No. 12, 
which is sporadic in both, and No. 13, unique. See p. 
221 . 

9, atho ’tthitesu bahush ; yatha yatha hi 
nrpatih; na tvadvaco ganayatl; gatvS, Sudeva, nagarlm. 
For caesura: sa kampayann iva mahim; anekavaktrana* 
yanam; danstrSkaralavadanam ; satvam rajas tama itl j 
tvayS hi me bahu krtam yad anyah (tristubh, Nala, 18, 20). 
This combination, common in the older and freer style, 
declines in EfimSyana and classical poetry. As an example 
of the refinement of G., it is interesting in view of this 
fact to notice that No. 9 is often admitted even in the 
later B., when omitted (or altered) in G. For example, 
both Spltavarnavadanam, E. ii, 76, 4 (not in G.) ; sukho- 
gitah sxna bhagavSn, E. iii, 8, 5 (smo in G.) ; mahodaraq 
ca qayitah, E. v, 48, 8 c (not in G.) ; , Vibhisanena sahito, E, 
vi, 85, 35 (not in G.) j avaqyam eva labhate, E. vi, 111, 25 
(not in G.); and also aham YamaQ ca Varunah, E. vii, 
4 6 (otherwise G.) ; mStuh kulam pitrkulam, E. vii, 9, 
11 (otherwise G.) ; nihatya tans tu samare, E. vii, 11, 
17 (otherwise Gb)y sanakraminamakarasamudrasya, E. vii, 
32, 35 (otherwise G.) ; tasmat pura duhitaram, E.' vii, 12, 
10 (otherwise G.). But in the (interpolated ?) passage, 
G. vii, 23, 45 and 46, the form Occurs twice. 

10, A£_ uuvy, M hantavyah striya itl, vii, 143, 67 ; na 

qakyS sa jarayittim, E. iv, 6, 7; bhSLveyur vedavidnsah ; 
yogi yufijlta satatam; yah pfijyah piijayasi mg,m. For 
caesura : tatah sa ba§pakalaya ; na ’yam loko 'sti na paro ; 
,putr&c ca me vinihatah; haha rajann iti- muhttr ; mrgiv- 

1 In R. iv, 43, 15 vicinvata (°tha in 12) mahabhagam may be for vicimita ; 
but more' probably the verb was ab initio modernized to. the ^conjugation, 
like bv, jiov, pby. The usual epic form i? middle vicbudhvam, Pt 
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otphulIanayan& ; ch&y&samsafetas&lilo j kim k&ryam br&hi 
bhagavan. To avoid second vipula after spondee yayam 
pa^ytoa (sic) tapas£. See p. 248. 

11 , m v — — ^ w w h, tisit&h smo ha . vasatlm ; Bamayantya saba 

Nalah ; yatra tad brahma param&m ; yena doso na ^havtta. 
For caesura : candralekham iva nayam ; armasaihskatam api 
c&; kufijaradvipamahisa- ; brahmanakg&triyaviQ&m ; &grato 
v&yucapalah ; Sarayflm punyasalilto. When ending in 
brevis offcem followed by another or two : salilasthas fcava 
suta, Idam, ix, 31, 37 5 sa tatho ? ktva munijanam, ar&j? 5 
usitah smo ha vasatlm anujanatu, K. ii, 54 3 37* Nos 10 
and 11 prevail over No* 9 in the later style* There is no 
general preference for either of the former two in the 
Mbb., but in B. No. 11 is more common than No* 10, as it 
often is in parts of Mbh . 1 

12 , pradlptaQ ca Qikhitaukhah, vii, 146, 7 5 
viddhi tvam tu naram rslm, xv, 31, 11; tan, no jyotir abhl 
hatam, ii, 72, 7 ; tad& vartmasu calit&h, B. vii, 16, 80 (v. I 
in G.). The last example is peculiar in not having the 
caesura after the fourth syllable, where, as Professor Jacobi 
has shown, irregular forms are usually (but, it may be 
added, not by any means invariably) cut. 

13, w v v — , vw , jalacarah sthalaear&h, G. i, 1 3, 29. 

Second vipula, _ ^ w Caesura usually after fourth or 

fifth syllable ; final prevailingly long (brevis quite rare in 
B.). No. 14 is the only form usually found in B. but Nos. 
15 and 16 are common enough in Mbh.| all the other 
forms except a sporadic No. 18 being absent in B. and 
sporadic only in Mbh. See p. 221. I give here several 
examples of fin&l brevis and therewith variant caesuras. 
The cases I take chiefly from B., because they are anom- 
alous there and not so easily found as in M. 

I4 f w w .suraiii surSp&h pibatit, B. ii, 91, 52; ftna- 

hitagnir QatagOr ; y&to yato nidcaratl ; &nor anlyau su- 
manah, v, 46, 31 (also a tristubh opening); Svidhyad 
Scary asu to ; j&garti eai ? va svap tl ; r&j&dhirajo bhavatl; 
dlno yayau nagapur&m ; tvam eva sarvaih vi^ati ; vlro 

$ §0 far as I have noticed, this form of vipula least often has final br$TO 
in B v as in *iii, 16,22, na Vagahanti salil&m, out of twenty-nine with long final 
(in a thousand verses), » 
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j&nanyS mama ea, B. v, 3% 2 5 hs Kama h& Kama ifclj 
somena sSrdiiam m tav£; v£sansi y&vanti labbe ; Bam&» 
yanaih vedasamam, B. vi i, 111, 4; davagnidiptani yath£; 
s£ cintayta&sa tada; udvejifce me hrdayam. 

25, - «. v ^ bh£v&a dharmo dbaxma It! ; Ghft&cim 

nama J psaras&xa ; ddrav&ram durvisapaam, B. vi, 90, 66 ; 
tato vayuh pr&dur abhut ; 1 t£tah kruddho v£yusutah, B. 
vi, 59, 11 2 ; p&riQr&ntam patfay abhavat, R. ii, 72, 9; 2 
p&n&vah kim vy&harase ; s&hasravyam& nrpate; y£vad 
bhumer ayur iha ; to mam namna kirfcayatl ; jM&vi rakso 
bbfmabal&m R. vi, 60, 15; praty Mityam praty analam ; 
drstvc 'mam Vrsnipravaram ; ved&dhy£yf dharmaparah ; 
Viqvamitro Dlrghatamab, R. vii, 96, 2. 

16, h v — v w I**, apaviddbaiQ ca *pi rath&ih, R. vi, 43, 43; 

Iti loke nirvacanam ; atmayaji so "tmaratir ; sai ? va papam- 
plavayatl ; cjrantayugyah QrSntahayo ; vayuvego vayubalo ; 
urdhvadxstir dhyauapara ; hema§pdgariupyaklmrah; nitya- 
mula nifcyaph&lsh, R. vi, 128, 102 ; ekasale sthanumatlm, 
R. ii, 71, 16; t&ryaman&n V&itaranlm r G,, vii, 25, 11; 
krura§astrah kruxakrtah. This combination is found in 
Maim, v, 152. Compare Oldenberg, ZDilQ., xkxw, 183 ; 
and Jacobi, B&m§yana, p. 25; Gurupuj., p. 50* It occurs 
oftenest in the older texts, e* g*, four times in Bytita, 
with caesura always after the fourth, as far as I have ob- 
served. But it is not necessarily old (e. g., R. ii, 71, 16, 
is * interpolated”). I happen to have on hand no example 
of two breves (initial and final). 

.17, ^ v — -O v grhasthas tvam aqramin&m, xiii, 14, 319 ; 

y&th& vartayan pufusah, xiii, 104, 5; brahma ’dityam 
unnayatl, iii, 313, 46; agr&hyo hnrto bhavatl, xiv, 51, 34. a 
18, x _ w w n£ hin&sti n£ ’rabhate, xii, 269, 31 ; Spa- 
krtya buddhimatah, v, 38, 8 ; s&tato nivaritavan, vi, 96, 3;. 
KtottpS-ndavapravarah, vii, 137, 16 ; vlsainaechadai raeitaifa, 
iii, 146, 22; dvipina sa sinha ivS, R. vii, 23, 5, 14 (unique 
in B.). This irregular combination also is found in 

1 So, tato varsam pradur abhut; tato vyomiii pradur abhut, etc. 

* Professor Jacobi regards this as “ irregular” and proposes to scan it as 
p&rJgrgatam, but in view of the other examples this seems unnecessary, 
though $r do not always make position. Compare Nos. 26 and 39. R. has 
the same measure in 111, 30, 23; y, 4 10. 

5 Perhaps originally agifahyo amrfco bhavatl. 
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Mann. See Oldenberg, L c. Jacobi lias most of the 
examples. 

19j — — w— saxhskytya ca bhojayafcl, iii, 96, % Also 
in Marni v, 47 (cited by Qldenberg, loc. cit) and i* 88, ad- 
hyapanam adhyayanam (cited by Oldenberg, through an 
.oversight, as a first vipula). Not in, R. 

20, v ajagavam ntmadhanuh, lii, 126, 34 3 dv&- 

daqapugam saritam, v, 46, 7. Compare Jacobi, Gurupuj., 
p. 51. The type is old; compare n& Mrato duqcaritat, 
Katha Up. ii, 23. Not in B. "... 

Third vipula, — u. Ctesura usually, and in R. al- 

most invariably, after the fifth syllable. The only general 
form is No. 21, but in Mbh., while not common, No. 22 
is found more frequently than are the last four cases. 
Final syllable long or short. Except Nos. 25, 27, all ir- 
regularities are found sporadically in R. 

21, — w _ _ . tftto 'bravxn mam y&eani&m 5 qfloficha- 

vrttir dharmatm&; p&l&yam&no vadhyeta, B. ii, 75, 39; 
saptar§ayo mam vaksyantl ; na sthanakalo gaechteah 1 ; 
jane ca R&mam dharmajfiam, B. ii, 90 , 22. For caesura : 
bhaveyur, aQvadhyak§o *sl, Nala, 15 , 6f bhavanti ilrmjS, 
? ksayyah, iv, 43 , 13; tasmat tu Mamdhate *ty evam, vii, 
62, 71 ; grhasfchadharmen& s nena, xiii, 2, 87 ; tathai # va 
vi^vedevebhyah, xiii, 97 , 14 ; sa vardhamanadvarena, xv, 
16, 3. This font* of third vipula is more common' than 
the second vipula in later texts. It is sometimes grouped, 
as in ix, It, 28-29, where occur three successive hemi- 
sticks with this* opening. In Nala 18, 21, the reading fa 
sa evam ukto 'tha J qva§ya, for which evam ukto *tha *qv&- 
cya tarn is read by some, an improbable change. 

22, m — v. In several of the examples (see p. 242 ff.) 

it is questionable whether position is made by the lingual, 
that is whether the pada is not pathya ; Mfce Bhlsme ca, 
Drone c&, ix, 4, 11; sthir& buddhir hi DronasyS, vii, 190, 
43; t£tha Bhismena Dronena, ii, 58, 23; klm artharii 
Vfill c&i s tena, R. vii, 35, 11 (v. 1. Valigh&tena) 5 ksflyam 
na ’bbyeti brahmarse, R. vii, 78, 21 (v. L in G.); bhaiks- 
yam bhojyam ca brahmarse 3 ib. 24 (also G., 85, 28) ; l 

1 Compare Jacob!, RamSyapa, p. 25, who gives also ma bhai§i Rambbe 

bhadrath te, and tare, anvarohat Sugrfvah, E. i, 64, 5 and vi, SB, 8 (with v. L). 
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"so w matto ‘ksadyfttena, ii, 62,6; daivam hi prajn^ 
mnsnSti. ii 58, 18 ; jnanam vai nama pratyaksam, v, 43, 

48 •' " nityodyog&iq ca kridadbhih ; prstkacchinnaa parq ; 
vacchinnan, x, 8, 116; tasyS ’?u ksiptan bhallan hi, 
to, 92, 9 (abort before ks?); 1 brahman kiin kurmah 

kim karyam, B. vii, 33, 12 (kurmahe m Q.). In Jb 16, 

2<> = 629 B. has cvetosnisam Qvetahayam, where C. has 
cvetosnisam qvetaechatram. As regards the licence, m 
S 4 31, appears (after _ - - -) ca te bhrILta instead 
of the ca bhrata te of 0. Compare, v 121, 7, where bhr 
may fail to make position, manena bhra?tah svargas te. 
In Via 16, 37, both B. and 0. havetetham <* natfj 
jfiatibhyah (for bhrasta). The type as antique, withal 
Vh cmsura after the fourth syllable, as » some of the 
examples above, and in Manu ii, 120 = Mbh. v, 88, 1 = 
xiii, 104, 64, urdhvam prana hy utkramanti. (v. 1. vyutkra- 

manti in MahabhSsya, IS. xiii, p. 405). 

, ^ ^ The same question arises here in re- 

' gardTo the length of the first syllable of the second foot. 
Other examples are extremely rare: presayamasQ rdja- 
nam, i, 141, 14; bhagavdn devarsfcam tvam, iu, 274, 4; 
sarvaeancesu brahmena, xiii, 104, 112; kim tuBamasya 
prltyartham, E. v, 53, 13; yam pr&varteyam samgrifmam, 
viij 33, 12. 8 This combination also is found i U Manu, 
iv 98, ata urdhvam tu cchandansi. In vii, 6,243, 0- has 
prapal&y&ntah samtrastSh, where B. 146, 92, has prfipa- 
layanta. This form occurs also B. ii, 36, 28 (with v. h). 

24 M _ w na ced vafichasi tvam dyUtam, Nala, 26, 

’ g . Budrasye ’va hi kruddhasya, vii, 192, 7. The forin 
given by Oldenberg, loc. eit., from Manu is due to an 
oversight. Dace in E. v, 23, 17,. with v. L To avoid this 
form and wrong caesura, Nala 16, 18 has deham dhara- 
ya(n)tlm dinaro. In hi (kruddhasya), hi is probably to 
be read as a light syllable. 

i.This licence Is Puranic and may be asSW&ed here. ' 
s Perhaps kurma should be read here for kurmah, as in ix, 32, 62, kim 
tamna te priyam. In Mbh. vii, 62, 45 = 2,648, B. has kim kurma and C. has 

kim kurmah kamamkamfcfiia. „„ „ . . 

a Perhaps for pravarteya, the middle, as in B. vii, 8 % 80. evjftavidhap 
Icannani pr&vart&ta. majaabalali. 
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25, w w — w hi, d&cja pafiea ca pr&pi&nl, xii, M9 S 21 ; %a- 

karinam m&m viddM, xiii, 96, 7 $ ySjus&m ream samnim 
eft, iii, 26, 3 ; narakapratisthfts te syub, y, 45, SJ 

26, adyaprabhrti qrivatsah, xix, 343, 132 (per- 

haps pathya). 3 The only case cited by Jacobi from R is 
i, 65, 13, also of the same form, vin&qayati trSilokyam. 
Both are in late additions. 

21 y hLw hi, tvam iva. yantft n£ ? «nyo 4 sti, Nala 20, 18$ 

saptadaqe ? xn&n rSjendrS, v, 37, 1. The texts have eva 
for iva in Nala, which is impossible. Odd as are these 
forms they are not without Manavic authority and it is 
far more likely that iva was changed to eva than that eva 
was written for iva. Qldenberg, loc. cit., xxxv, p. 
gives examples from Mann (iii, 214 ; iv, 154). Not in R. 

Fourth vipula, — ^ No. 28 is the usual form, though 

Nos. 29-32 are not uncommon in Mbh. and are found occa- 
sionally in R. On the caesura, usually after the fourth 
syllable, se© Jacobi, GufupUj., p. 51.* 

28, h _ w — «. hi, Brhaspati§ co 'qana c&; m&hur muhur 
muhyam&nab$ toantaram rajadirah, B. ii, 89, 14$ vfty- 
asyatftm pUjayan me, R. iv, 7, 14 ; so 'vastrat&m &tmana§ 
eft; aksapriyhh satyav&dl $ Visnoh padam preksamto^Jb, 
R ii, 68, 19. Vfiikhtoasft v&l&khily&h, B. iii, 6, 2. 
Caesura: tadai Va ganU *8mi ilrth&ny, iii, 92, 17 $ YndM- 
§fhiren&i *vam ukto, iii, 201, 8 $ Yudhisthirasy& ’nuy&tr&itt, 
iii, 233, 50 ; Dhanafijayasyai *sa k&mah, v, 77, 19} rajas 
fcamaq ca ? bhibhUya, vi, 38, 10. 

29,. H \j ~ hi, p&risvaktaq ca ? rjuxien£ ; ftnMitvta 

nirgunatyatj aprcche tvim svasti te *st&; ekah pantha 

1 The first example may be pathyS and the three last are so good hypgr- 
meters that the change maybe at least suspected, yajusam ream (ca) ; Spa- 
karinam (tuj ; narakapratisthas te tu syuh. x , 

8 Compare the second note to Ho. 16, and p. 242 If. 
a Jacobi, BSmayana, p, 25, states that in B. ii-vi there are only thirty- 

eight cases of fourth vipula, and of these all but seven follow hi \j . In 

the MahabhSrata the same vipula occurs oxran average as many times as this 
in a compass equivalent to only half the sixth book of the Bamayana. This 
statement therefore must restrict the somewhat Baraayanesque utterance of 
Oldenberg, Who in ZDMG. vol. xxxv, p. 184, Bemerkungen zur Theorie des 
Cloka, says that this metre in general is common in Mann, but “ much more 
restricted in epic poetry,” a statement which is true of the Bamayana and of 
parts of the Mahabharata. Compare above, pp. 224 ff. 
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brShmanfinam ; ete nagah kadraveyah R. vi 50, 49; 
Vidyutke§M garbham Spa, R, vu, 4, 18, and 23. The 
measure is grouped in v, 35, 60-62, pftpam kurvan papakrr- 
tih . . • punyarn kurvan punyakirtili . . . nastaprajfiah 

papam eva, ete. , . , 

^ v v \j } n & samano brShmamlsyS. ; jatarflpam drona- 

" meyam; atra gatha kirtayantl, atra gatha bhumigitah; 
rajaputra pratyaveksa; kama es'a krodha esa ; phy?take- 
tuc Cekitanah Kaqirajah, vi, 25, 6 j evam ukte Naisadhena ; 
evam ukta Ravanena, R. vii, 28, 5* 84; ekavarnan eka- 
vesan ekarupan, ib. 40; prapmy&mo brahmalokam, K. vi, 
66 # 24. The measure occurs oftenest in such repetitions 
as'ardhvateU trdbvaiingah, lokavirttad r&javrfcfcam, etc.; 
proper names (as above) ; and in some set phrases, of 
which the commonest is an instrumental after evam nktah 
or uktva (which also is a common tristubh opening, evam 
ukte Vamadevena, etc.) or the stereotyped evam uktah 
pratyuvaoa, e.g;, i, 145, 2 7; viii, 24, 5 ; 34, 144, etc 

w ^ kamcit k&lam usyatam v&i, x\i>. 1/ ; 

nramoeai ’va parthive ’ndrah, R. vii, 33, 17 (vs 1. in G.). 
v> w _ w calabhastram aqmavarsam, iii, 167, 33; 

avicalyam etad uktam, iii, 294, SI ; kirii nimittam iechaya 
me, R. vii, 16, 5; paksinacj catuspado V5, R. vii, 30, 10 
(v.’ 1. in Oh), cited by Jacobi for abhorrent emsura. 1 

yajnrmaya rnmayaq ea, C. xii; 10,400, cor- 
rected in B. 285 , 126 , to yajurmayo' 2 ; tatba ’qramavasike 
tn C. xv, 1,105. This latter is in a benedietive stanza .at 
the end of 5-Qrama Parvan. It is not in B. 

Minor Ionic, v ^ • These forms are all separately spor- 

adic. They are found both in the earlier, Upanishad, and 
the later, Purtoa, (jloka. 3 I have called the measure the 
fifth vipula merely to indicate that, while each special 

1 A Puranie measure ; compare jitadevayajSabhagah, Ag. P. iv,4, etc. 

2 A clear case of sacrifice of grammar, sandhi, to metre, as above in No. 7. 
s j>or example, Agni P. x, 23, where the pada ends dapa devSh. Here too 

is found the major Ionic, e. g, ib. xiv. 1, a pada ending in Dauryodhani (so 
VSyu P. vii, 27) ; also the diiambus, e. g., Ag. P. iv. 11. The older of these 
Puranaa has three cases of minor Ionic in the compass of two short sections, 
Vayu", V, S4, para? ca tu prakrtatvSt; vi, 16, sa vedavady upadafistrah ; and 
again, ib, 17. In V5yu lxi, 108, rgyajuhsamatharva (-rapine brahmane 
namah), we must read sama-atharva, as minor Ionic. 
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combination is sporadic, the ending itself is not a* great 
rarity in MM.* though, not found in E« (except as shown 
in No. 36). 

34, m w — Bhagxratlmiii yajamto&iii, vii* 60, 8 ; tato 

Yjuno ^aravatsam, iii, 3% 36; 46, 52 j hay to dviptos 
tvarayanto, ix, 9, 47 ; satyavratah pnmmitrah* vi, 18* 11 
repeated from v, 58, 7 ; yaa mtoaakaih pratipannaiB, 0. 
vii, 8,133 (emended in B. 179, 20) ; tapasvino dhrfcimantah, 
xii, 269, 10. 

Jacobi, GumpUj., p. 61, gives other examples of this 
and of No. 36, from the Mah&bharata. 

36, H \j\j — yidii c& ? yam na bibhetl, i, 76, 63 ; xii, 

26, 14; 252, 5 ; 263, 15 1 5 g&tagrlkto hrfcarSjyto, iii, 267, 
17 ; k&mam dev& rsayap c£, xii, 349, 78; svayam yajn&ir 
yajamto&h, xii, 341, 60; etam dharmam krfcavantah, xii, 
246, 18 ; mtorvighosastanayitnuh, vi, 14, 27 ; gakrnmutre 
nivasafcvam,* xiii, 82, 24; Vhjvtoaitro Jamadagnih, vii, 
190, 33 ; xiii, 93, 21 ; Jto§sandbir Bhagadatiah, xv, 82, 
10. Here belongs the mutilated p&da of Nala 24, 13, 
s^ksad devto apah&ya, which now appears in both texts 
as apph&ya (but apah&ya tu ko g&echet, in §1. 11). A 
similar case will be found under No. 36. The measure has 
suffered the same fate in Manu ix, 101, where ahhictoo 

has been changed to abhictoo (though w w occurs in 

Manu ii, 85). The same change may be suspected m xii, 
300, 44, as&dhutvam parlvadah 5 297, 25, atr& te§to* adhl- 
ktoah. See No. 36, 

86, \j \j\j — h, parivittih parivettS. {Manu iii, 172), xii, 

34, 4; 165, 68.; ustrav&mls tri^atam ca, ii, 61,4; p&h§urgr 
str&d vasudtoo, 52, 27 5 KurukartS Kurav&si, xiii, 17, 107. 
Perhaps also axnaratvam apahtya, texts apto&y& as above 
in No. 35, iii, 167, 48 ; 2 and the pads oited above, in No. 

35, atra tesam adhftto&h. It is to be observed# however, 

* This is an old formula incorporated ipto the epic, which has it also in the 
pathyl form, na bibheti yadl ca r yam, xii, 21, 4 (No. 5). Another form of 
this pathya is found in xii, 327, 33,. m bibheti paro yasmln (na bibheti parse 
ca yah). Compare vi, 36, 15, y&amaa no ’dvijate loko lokln ao *drijate ca 
yah, with v. 1. in xii, 263, 24. [ 

2 go H. 1, 0, 26 = 570, se ’yam asmSn apahlya. The Bhammap. has kan* 
hani dhannam vippahaya. Jacobi gives another example, v. 90, 44, putralo* 
kit patilokam. 
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that the analogous pr&tikarah and parivarah occur both in 
Mbh.j B., and Baghuv. (xv, 16; xvii, 55) as pathya forms, 
and all these cases may be such (but in ubhjcarah the 
older MSS. have this form). In vii, 81, 13, B. has apra- 
meyam pranamato, where C. 2,898 has pranamantau. G. 
ii, 5, 24 has yatprasadad abhisiktam for yatprasadenS 
(Jacobi, Bam., p. 25) ; and G. vi, 70, 15, vajrasamapar§asa- 
mahs trin (v.‘l. in R.). 

37, ii u drasta ’sy adya vadato istnan, iii, 133, 14; 

adhastac eatnracptlr, vi, 6, 11; y&van artha udapane, vi, 
26, 46 (compare v, 46, 26, yatho ’dap&ne raah&ti). 

38, v_ v/ w — bhfiearfiya bhdvanaya, xiii, 14, 305. 

Major Ionic, vs Caesura aftef fourth or fifth. Spor- 

adic and only in Mbh. 

39, C ii, it masahay o vyajadhrk, iii, 167, 4.4 ; aha<$- 

caro naktamcarah, xiii, 17, 47 ; atrai ’va tisthan ksatriya, 
v, 45, 21 ; tan preksyamSno *pi Vyatbam, t x, 7, 51 ; etSp. 
ajitva sad rathan, vii, 75, 29. In R. vi, 111. 93, vimr^ya 
buddhya praqritam, pra is light; v.I. with third vipula, 
dharmajfiah. 1 In C. ii, 2,107, tadarthakarnah Pandavan mi 
druhah Khrusattama, where B, 62, 14 has tadapthakamas 
tad vat tvam ma druhafrPandavan nrpa, apparently changed 
for 'the 'metre. Similarly, in vii, 2,513, C. has a^rfivatas 
tasya svanam, changed' in B. 72,- 37, to .svanUrh tasya. 

40, g&yanti tv&(m) gay at ri nab, xii, 285, 78 

(Rig Veda, i, 10, 1). 

[_ v v — , evam ukto 'tha Iqvaqyar thm (?), see No. 

21 (ad finem)] 

41, uu w ahhijanaml brahmaham, v, 43, 66, but 

perhaps to be read with diiambic close (No. 46). 

42, v/. — adnjyanta saptarsayah, iii, 187, 46. 

Diiambus, v_ w. A. few sporadic cases' (identical with 

posterior padas). One case, No. 45, in R. 

43, v_ vid, sa cefa mamara SrfijayS, vii, 55, 49; 67, 
20; avisthalam, vrkasthalam v, 72, 15; 82, 7; tasmat 
SamantapaScak&m, is, 55, 9: anv&labhe- hiranmayam, v, 
35, 14. Compare also the long extract, described above 
on p. 238, from xii, . 322. 

1 Probably (Jacobi, loc. cit., pp. 25-26) pr fail to make position here. 
So perhaps tr and vy in M. f Compare note to No. 15 and No. 26. 
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44, ^ _ v ^ , Nalam nama ’rimardanam (B. and 0. 

have damanani), Nala, 12, 105 ; tad vai dev& update, v, 

. 46, 1 (but in viii, 84, 12, Duryodhanam upasante, as else- 
where) ; brahman^m tva ^atakratum, .xii, 285, 78 (as in 
No. 40), 

45, \j \j. — w yatra gatva na <jocatl, iii, 180, 22 ; (sam 

or) aksipantfm iva prabham, Uala, 3, 13. With the first 
(antique) example compare in the tristubh specimens 
below: yatra gatva na ’nuQOcanti dhlr&h. The case in 
JTala has been unnecessarily emended. It may belong 
here, or pr may fail to make position, No. 41 may be- 
long here. 

46, - u- u u»u-jaca vai bahuyajin&m, vii, 73, 43 (but 

in a passage wanting in C.). 

Professor Jacobi’s list of u metrically false w pSdas in 
Gurupuj,, p. 53, includes praha (sic) vaco brhattaram, 
which would give another form; but it has been taken 
up through an oversight, as the words form part not of 
a qloka but of a jagati, Yudhisthirah prSha vaco brhatta- 
ram, viii, 71, 39. Bo from vi, 23, 8 is cited a u metri- 
cally false ” pada, but it is a perfectly regular posterior 
p&da. . .. ; ■ • 



Posterior Pada of Epi$ Qloka. 

manu sy ad ehagocarah, . etc. (above, p. 238). 
Also iff Manu, ix, 48, as posterior pada, 

v/ — kr&tunam daksinavatam ; ekaham j&garis- 

yatl; samyak cai ’va praqasita; sarve ^rnvantu daivatah 
(sic !), B. ii, 11, 16 (devatah in Gr.) ; mahaprasthanikam 
(sic) vidhim, B. vii, 109, 3. 

w \j — , v/ nr pate dharmavafcsakj ; qv&quro me harot- 

tamah; tosayisyami bhratarSm, viii, 74, 30 ; k&ray&m&sa- 
tur nrpau. Between this and No. 5 there is sometimes 
only a difference of editing, as in yad akurvanta tac 
chrrm, xviii, 3, where B. has the grammatically correct 
form. 

kj v tvSya qrngaqatair nrpah; bhavadbhir pra- 

tibodhitah ; Punya^loka iti qrutah; bhidyante bahavah 
(sic) §il§4 Bb vi, 66, 11. 
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5 , Hy-ww-v-) yfigapat samahanyatfi ; kaluslkrtaloeauah ; 
Virasena iti sma h&;‘ na svap&mi niqas tada (Nala, IS, 61, 
grammar sacrificed)} mrgaySm upacakiame (common ter- 
minal). Caesura: surasarathir uttamah; VisnunS. prabha* 
visnuna, R. vii, 11, IT. Apparently avoided in mrdnantl 
(sic) ku^akantakan, R. ii» 27, 7 } bruvantxm mantharfim 
tatah, R. ii, 8, 13; 12, 57; tapasfi sma for smah,. R. i, 
65, 19, etc. 

0 t nlkrntata nikmtatS,; akampayata medi- 

um; yah pa^yati sa pa^yatl; samjlva qaradah §atam; 
Visnutvam upajagmivan. Crnsura: tarn vai naravarotta- 
mam ; sama^vasihi ma §ucah; jagama di§am uttaram ; 
kridapayati yositah, R. vii, 32, 18. In R. vii, 22, 2, ratho 
me (sic) upanlyatam, the metre seems as unnecessarily 
avoided as sought in the preceding example. 

7, Hvo- w _ w madhumatim trivartmag&m, xiii, 26, 84; 
caturacptir ucchritah, vi, 6, 11 (v. 1. in C.) ; Kaugiki pita- 
vSsini, vi, 23, 8. In R. the pada pfiitrpitamahair dhruvaih 
has a v. 1. that destroys its value.* 

For _ _ v _ (and v ) as last foot of the hemi- 

stich, see above, p. 242 ff. 

» N. 1, 1, suto ball, is a stereotyped ending. _ _ 

a These cases (except the first) are cited by Jacobi, Bamayana, p. 26, etc. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF EPIC TRI?fUBH FORMS. 

H «. V — 

1, m_w« _wd_, passim, caesura after the fourth or fifth 

syllable, inclining to the latter place, often irregular or 
neglected ; 1 fairu&tyaye kaksagato yathft ’gnih, tathE dahe- 
yam saganSn prasahya, viii, 74, 56-57 ; na PEndavSa qre- 
s^hatarEn nihanti, i, 1, 188 c; §amena dharmena nayena 
yukta, ii, 75, 10 a ; prabxuhi me kirn karaniyam adya, i, 3, 
176 c ; BhlsmSya gaechEmi hato dvisadbhih, vii, 2, 30 d ; 
yo veda vedSn na sa veda vedyam, v, 43, 52 c; MadrEdhi- 
pEya pravarah HurtoEm, ix, 17, 41 d ; sa <jEntim apnoti 
na kEmakSml, vi, 26, 70 d. Ceesura after second, in na 
cen, nigphpisva sutam sukhaya, iii, 4, 13 d ; after fourth, in 
refrain of vii, 118, lid; 140, 15 d; or elsewhere in: yaq 
cittam anveti parasya raj an, vlrah kavib svEm avamanya 
drstim, ii, 63, 4 a-b ; 'artho *py ani$asya tathai ’va rEjan, 
i, 92, 5c; vEsEnsi divyani ca bhanumanti, ii, 77, 7 b ; evam 
karisyEmi yathE bravlsi, iii, 5, 22 a; gadEsibahudravinam 
ca te'sti, viii, 76, 17 d; ye cE ^vamedhSvabhpthe plutEn- 
gah, xiii, 102, 41 c. In jagatl : KanSdanEmEnam ajam 
mahe^vEram ; H. 3, 85, 16 b ; tarn dharmarEjo vimana ivE 
’bravlt, iii, 26, 7 a. The only tristubh in Fala has this 
form, iii, 76, 53. Also hypermetrie. 

In the REmayana this is the typical pEda. 

id \»i_id 

2, M. v passim, caesura after fourth or fifth : yada 

(jrausam VEiijravanena sErdham, i, 1, 166 a; vimucyS ’ranye 
sva^ariradhatun, i, 91, 7d ; bhittvE ’nlkam laksyavaram, 
dharaySm, i, 187, 22 b ; kSuijyEm brsySm Essva yatho ’pa- 
josam, iii, 111, 10 a; marnEi ’tEu vEmyEu parigrhya rajan, 
iii, 192, 54 a; na mitradhrun nEikrtikah krtaghnah, xiii, 


1 On the caesura here, see above on the upajSti stanza. 
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- v \j , passim, often mixed with npajstis, caesura 

after the fourth : parasparam spardhaya prekjamanah, i, 

1 E.g., BAU. iv, S, 13, jaksad ute ’va ’pi bh&yanipafyan. 


73, 15 a. In jagatl : ayam jets Madra-Kalifiga-Kekayan, 
viii, 68, 11. Also hypermetric. Much rarer than No. 1. 

^ i j ww— 

id \j _ v v , common, caesura after the fourth: yadi 

lokah Parthiva santi me ‘tra, i, 92, 9b; -ha ppthivySm 
tisthati na ’ntarikse, v, 44, 26e; tam asahyam Visnum 
anantaviryam, v, 48, 88 a; maghava ’ham lokapatham pra- 
janam, xiii, .102, 56 a ; tam jahi tvam madvacan£t pranu- 
nnah, iii, 192, 63 c; na ’sya var§am varsati varsakale, na 
’sya bxjam rohati kala uptam, iii, 197, l2a~b; hrlnisevp 
Bharata rajaputrah, viii, 7, 18 a; dyfiuh ppthivy&m dh&- 
syati bhttti vari, xiii, 159, 41 d. Change of caesura in 
jagatl : eka ev& ’gnir bahudha samiddhyate, iii, 134, 8 a. 
Also hypermetric. 


. V/ V \J — 


, \J \J W - 


antique and sporadic, caesura after the 
fourth (with long initial, as far as I have observed) : sar» 
vim ratrim adhyayanaxh karo?i, iii, 132, 10 c; learyepa 
Stmakrtam vijanan, so to be read, v, 44, 14 a ; yam man- 
yeta tam pratihrstabuddhih, C. v, 1,697 c (B. 44, 14 c, 
manyate) ; aka^e ca apsu carte kramah syat, so to be read, 
v, 48, 86, d. 


.\j \j — w . 


$ $ antique, 1 and I think unique: antavatah 

ksatriya te jayanti (lokan jan&b karmapa nirmalena), v, 
44,24 a. See No. 11. 

Between Nos. 4 and 8, in th# order of the schedule, 
should be found the tri§$ubh pMa ^ — w ^ v _ w— . ^ 
but I am unable to give any example from the Bharata, 
and the only .case known to me in the R&m&yana, Gr. vii, 
89, 19, vimanavaram bahuratnaman^litam, is added to a late 
book (not in RB.). It is, however, not unknown in Bud- 
dhistic verse, e. g. 5 Dh. P. 144, pahassatha dukkham idam 
anappakam, with the caesura to b© expected for such a 
: form* [The new ed. (not M&S.) has pah&dsath&J 
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187, 3a.; fcato 'bravld Vasudevo ‘bhigamya, i, 191, 20 a;. 
devarsayo guhyakag cSranag ca, i, 187, 7 b; prajfia ca te 
Bhargavasye ’va guddha, iii, 4, 2 a ; gatruh gadeh gSsater 
va gyater va, viii, 42, 32 o ; .Karnas tvaran mam upSyat 
pramftthl, viii, 67, 12 d ; yat tat PjcthSm vag uvaca ’atar- 
ikse, viii, 68 , 10 a, etc. In jagatf, xiii, 102 , 44 e, etc. 
Also in hyperraetrie form, atithivratah suvrata ye jana 
vai, ib. 19 a ; sada kumaro, yatra sa plaksarajah, ix, 43, 
49 d , 1 etc. If pr make position, divyena rupena ca prajfi- 
aya ca, iii, 186, 26 c (but caesura indicates that ca is to 
be read, Ho. 1 ). 

id \J V— 

7, H — — — _ v , passim, especially in upajatis, caesura 

aftef the fourth or fifth when the initial is short (light) ; 
after the fourth when the initial is long (heavy) as a 
galinl verse (pada), which is even more common than the 
vatorml pada, both in its full form and in its party shape 

_v In hypermetric form this pada with 

a heavy initial is a vaigvadevl pada (common as such and 
found also as a complete vaigvadevl stanza) : rape gtirarii 
dharmarajena sdta, i, 1, 207 b; nihanml 'mam vipram 
adya pramathya, iii, £92, 66 b; Halo hy aks&ir nirjitah 
Puskarena, viii, 91, 13 b; satSm vrttam ca ’dadlta ’rya- 
vrttah, i, 87, 10 d; hatam parthena ’havesy apradhrsyam, 
i, 1, 205 b; no ’tsraksye 'haih Vamadevasya vamytu, iii, 
192, 58 c j mitram minder nandateli prlyater va, viii, 42, 
31c; with an unusual word-division, munigrestha rgbhir 
anarcur 15 am, xvi, 4, 28 b. As vaigvadevl also, pratyamn- 
ityantu tvam hi enam mS hinslh, iii, 197, 17 d, where 
hiatus must be read (C. has prapayantu); raja Gandhar- 
yah skandhadege ‘vasajjya, xv, 18, 9 c, etc. In C. xiii, 
4,863 c, ye ‘dhtyante se ’tihgsam puranam, the grammar is 
corrected’ in B. 102, 21 (No. 6 ). See also the note follow- 
ing No. 11, where _ w — v appears as the seeond foot of 
the hypermetric pada. With initial hypermeter, krtinaih 
vlram (v. 1. dblram) danavanarix ca badham, H. 2, 72, 
33 b, 

t One pada, e, of the half-v&pvadevi In R. v, 63, S3, Is of this form* »8gSir 
rabr$5ilj kSryasiddhim viditvS. See above, p. 828. 
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In the RjLm&yana, saitoiddh&Tth&h sarva evo ’graviryah, 
B. vi, 11, 30 b (with a ease of No. 13), not in G. ; also 
in a proverb, R. (B.) vii, 59, S, 33 d (praksipta); na tat 
satyam yae chalena ’nuviddham, where G. vii, 64, 33, has 
satyam na tad yac chalam abhyupaitL Mbh. v, 35, 58 d, 
has na tat satyam yac chalena ’bhyupetajn. : , 

)=Z — v — v — 

8, 2d V — » — Vf — - — } rather common, cassura after the fourth, 

used chiefly in phrases and proper names, but often with- 
out constraint : pratikfllarix karmantot p&pam &huh, i, 89, 
4a; bahuvitfcan PandavilnQ cej jayas tvam, ii, 63, 9c; 
paribhute pauruse DMrtar&stre, C. vii, 72 b (B. 2, 21, para- 
bhute) ; l avasam v&i brahmanacchadmauE *ham, viii, 42, 
4 a, etc. ; but the long (heavy) initial is more common : 
yatra gatvS, na ? miqocanti dhlr&h, i 9 93, 8d; tatra yflyam 
karma krtv& Msahyam, i s 197, 2So; evam ete P&ndavak 
sambabhilvuh, ib, 85 a; dumbh&sam bhasiiam tv$dr<jen% 
ii, 66, 2a; ko hi dlvyed bhfeyaya r&japutra, lb, 67, 5b; 
tasya duhkhe 9 py anqabhajah saMy&h, iii, 5, 20 b; na 
’nuyoga br£hman&n&m bhavanti, iii, 192, 56a; evam ukte 
Vamadevena r£jan* ib; 57, a; so ib. 62, cj. 64, a; v, 48, 
96b; 71, 2a; vi, 20, 1c; vii, 2; 31c; viii, 37, 22c, etc* ; 
Irayautam bharatlm bharatlnam, v, 71, 2a; brahraanan£M 
hastibhir na ? sti krtyam, xiii, 102, 13 a; duskrtam va 
kasya hetor na kuryat, xii, 73, 22 d. In jagatl, sa mahen- 
'draft stuyate vai mah&dhvare, xiii, 159, 28 c, Also in 
hypermetric form. 

This measure is often divided by the words (as* in some 
of the examples above, or in iii, 134, 66 a, mahad auk- 
thy am giyafce, sama ca J gryam) in such a way as to make 
a second caesura after the seventh syllable, with the last 
three (5-7) syllables included in one word* It is an 
antique measure of the Upanishads and Buddhistic writ- 
ings * and is clearly decadent in the epic, being far less 
common than the two preceding combinations, Nos* 6 
and 7. 

1 The case in vii, 9,468 a, daga ca 'nye ye puramdharayanti, is also uncer- 
tain, as R 201, 76 c, has daga 'py anye. 

2 It is the only form found with trochaic opening in the Bhamtnapada ; vs, 
3&4 P sabdadanam dhammadanam jin&tL 
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' ;r : w-wH. ’ & 

9, s 4 — w — v/ , sporadic, but also found in hypemetric 

form j caesura after the fourth : yada ’$r&usam Arjunam 
devadevam, i, 1, 162 a (165 a); na hi jnanam alpakSlena 
gakyam, iii, 133, 10 c; v&naspatyam iyasam pSxthivam 
va, iii, 186, 25 b; in vii, 179, 24c, B. has apagy£ma lo. 
hitabhraprakagam, where C. 8,138, has tarn pagy&mah. The 
corresponding measure with the vatorim cadence, No. 15, 
is more frequent 

(9 b) Note : Between Nos. 9 and 10 should stand examples of 

'zLsj , but I have only Hariv. 2, 72, 44 a, 

vyanjano jano *tha vidvan samagrah, and in this case it 
is clear that we may have a resolved semi-vowel and hy- 
permeter : vi-anjano ja-no *tha vidvan samagrah. Similar 
hypermeters are given in the discussion above, p. 288. 
Compare the resolution ib» 45 a, trhaxnbakam pustidam vo 
bruvanam (texts, also 7,434, tryambakam). 

a' I- V/:..'.,:. V; 

10, vw — w , sporadic, caesura after the fourth: yene 

’cchasi tena kamam vrajasva, iii, 133, 2b; n& ’nftjvara 
idrqam jatu kuryat, iii, 197, 24 c. Not rare in Vedic 
rhythms. Sporadic also as hypermeter, p. 289. 

— y : 

11, _ v/ v/id questionable. The text of v, 44, 25 b has 

krsnam atha ’fijanam kadravam v3, which can be read only 
with hiatus. I suspect that originally atho or atha stood 
in the verse. Compare p. 300, and the choriambic opening 
which precedes this passage, cited above as No. 5. Pos- 
sibly the prose in xii, 343, 20 may have once been verse. 
It begins with vedapuranetihasapramSnyat. 

Note : To these eases of party-formed qalinl padas must 
be added the hypermetric analogue of the (jloka’s fourth 
Vipula with final brevis, which from its first foot belongs 
more particularly under No.,7, to wit, yas tvam devanSm 
mantravitsa purodh&h, xiv, 9, 5 b. • . - 

id — V U U i i ’ ‘ 

12, id — o_ w , passim, caesura after fourth, common in 

upajatis : sa cS ’pi tad vyadadhat sarvam eva, i, 197, 32 a ; 
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oa hi tvaya-Sadrqi kScid asti, iii, 186, 23 a; vaci ksura 
nhjitas tlksnadharah, i, 3, 123 b; paqcad ayam Sahadevas 
tarasvl, i, 191, 9 b ; yasmat striyam vivadadhvam sabha- 
yfim, ii, 71, 17 b ; satye rato guruQu^rtlsaya oa, xiii, 73, 
26 b- In jagatt, kaccit sukham svapisi tvam Brbaspate, 
xiv, 9, la. To this category belongs perhaps iii, 192, 
58 a ; but see No. 24. Not rare (e. g. iii, 197, 11 c ; 16 d ; 
v, 42, 6c; 44, 14 d, etc.) are the hypermetric forms 

i '-j — — , as shown above (initial and 

inserted), pp. 286, 289. 1 

— — — . W U — V — ^ 

13 , vy passim, caesura after fourth, common in 

upajatis : idam Qreyah paramam. manyamanah, also sarii- 
khya yogSh paramam yam vadanti, iii, 186, 26 a and e ; 
svarge loke Qvavatam nS ’sti dhisnyam, xvii, 3, 10 a. Other 
examples under the vStorml stanza (also hypermetric). 

In the Ramayana, vi, 11, 30 (with a case of No. 7) : 
bhartuh sarve dadrguq ca ’nanam te, not in G. ; hyper- 
metric, ib. v, 63, 33 d. 

ilv-* v V — — W ™ ii 

14, common, c&sura after the fourth: nava~ 

Bftam hid ayam brahmanasya, i, 8, 123 a ; tata es&m bha- 
vitai totabfilah, i, 197, 7 d; yadi c'&i Vaxii vihitah 
Qamkarena, i, 198, 4 a ; upasargad bahudha sMate<j ca, viii, 
42, 33 a; yadi dandah sprite *punyap&pam, xii, 73, 22 a; 
sb in xiii, 159, 27, and 42 (initial v and —) ; santi loka 
bahavas te narendra, i, 92* 15 a; esa dharmah paramo yat 
svakena, iii, 4, 7c; agnihotr&d aham abhy&gata ’smi, iii, 
186, 22 a; tasya mtilat saritah prasravanti, ib. 28 c; nai 
*va Qakyam vihitasyS 'pay&nam, C. i, 7,329 c (but R* 198, 
1, na v&i) ; kasya hetoh sukrtam n&ma kuryat, xii, 78, 
22 c ; sampraharsfQ Cyavanasya J tighoram, xiv, 9, 32 b ; 
10, 22a and 30b. Also hypermetric. 

1 I think that this is the way such early stanzas must be read as appear, 
e. g., in Pragna iv (10), 11, c, where b-c read*. (b) prana bhutani { sampra- 
tisthantj yatra ; (c) tad aksaram Te- [ dayate yas tu somya. The alternative 

la a choriarabus with the scolius ^ v w; but on this see thb remarks 

above, p. 281. 
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1 

15, a — sj\j , common, 1 caesura after the fourth: tato 

I divyam ajaram prapya lokam, i, 39, 17 a; purodhaya su- 

krtam duskrtam fa, i, 90, 18 b; tad eve ’dam upapannam 
vidhfinam, i, 198, 1 d ; tad evai ’tad avagasyg ’bbyapaiti, 
; ii, 56, 16 e ; pranetSram rsabham yadavSnSm and dra§tSro 

hi Kuravas tarn sametah,'v, 71, 3b and 4a; tad iochfimi 
na sa tarn ygjayeta, xiv, 9, 4d; so Mi, 5, 22b; v, 48, 57 o ; 
vii, 146, 94 a, etc, ; with long or heavy initial, tat tat pr&- 
| pya na vihanyeta dhlrah, i, 89, 7 e; praptam rajyam asa- 

patnam punas taih, i, 1, 216 d; tam sarvasya bhuvanasya 
prasfltih, i, 232, 14c; tatra dytitam abhavan no Jaghsn- 
yam, iii, 34, 13 a; tam manyeta pitaram mStaraih ca, v, 
44,9c; hihsavegam udaropasthavegaxa and ninda ca ’sya 
j hrdayam no ’pahanyat, xii, 279, 17 b and d ; durgaah janma 

! nidhanam ca ’pi rajap, xii, 319, 110 a; in C. i, 3$62d, 

' kuryad eva, where B. 92, 18 d, has evaih. Other cases in 

iii, 4, 22b? 197, 9a and 16 b; vii, 2, 21c; xii, 73, 26c; 
206, 27c and 29d; xiii, 71, 18d; 94, 43b; 159, 19 d, 
etc., all with caesura after the fourth syllable. Barely 
j hypennetrie. 

, In xii, 47 o, the second foot ends in brevis I It 

; is, however, forced by the meaning: ekam sSma j yajur 

ekam | jg eka. In regard to na ’nyab pantba ayanSya 
vidyate, see the paragraph on the scolius, p. 279, where 
also is cited caturdvSram purusam caturmukhazru and 
l another similar puda. 


— V/ — W 


16, mwj-— , guhlam ekam aparam ca ’pi kffpam, i, 

197, 32 d. I have no other examples of this opening. 


17, H.v/ww , antique and sporadic, caesura after the 

fourth : qamSrthinam upaygtam EurQnam, i, 1, 175 h; rjur 
ardor anjqansah ksaroavan, xii, 83, 8 c; ye tad vidur 
amrtfis te bhavantd, v, 44, 31 d; 46, 18 d. BAOV ir, 4, 14, 
etc. (ya etad). 

1 This is the only case where the fourth syllable Is a brevis In a common 

combination.—.:'''' : ~ ; ;>:■ 
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vuw- W — antique and unique, virajaso vitamaska 
viqokah, xiii, 102, 32 b. The same repeated below has, in 
35, supmdyagandha virajja viqokah (hypermetric in 42, 
supunyagandha viraja vltaqokah). Compare ib. 38. Imi- 
tation of Chand. viii, 1, 6 ; Maitri, vi, 25, etc. With ehori- 
ambic opening in a sporadic hypermeter, p. 294. 

.sj — V vw — 

v w ? common* caesura after fourth or fifth : yiavam 
diqo janayatho daqagre, i, 3, 64 a; ajo hi qastram agilat 
kilsi ’kah, ii, 66, 8 a; (after iyam Gafige ’ti niyatam prati- 
gtha, xiii, 26, 88 a, No. 20), ib. c, in hypermetrie form, prStas 
trivarga ghrtavahS vipSpm& (the same without caesura, 
ib. 94, 13 d, below) $ te bhtaavo 'py anusrtSq caranti, i, 3, 
65 o; te m§m yafchS vyabhicaranti nityam, i, 76, 52b; 
raja ’ham Seam iha sarvabhSumah, i, 89, 15 a; jSnlmahe 
Vidura yatpriyas tvam, ii, 64, 1 e ; Iqo 'bhavisyad aparS* 
jitatmS, ii, 71, 18 d; brahmadvisaghnam amrtasya yonim, 
vii, 201, 67 d ; Vaivasvatasya sadane mahatma®, xiii, 102, 
14 o; also i, 90, 6c; ii, 63, 6c; iii, 4, 12, a; 186, 8d; 
186, 25 d; xiii, 90, 48 a, etc. In jagatl: evam bruvS^am 
ajihair viv&sitam, ii, 77, 19 a; par&jitesu bharatesu dur- 
manah, vii, 2, 8c; kulambharSn anaduhah qatam qatan, 
xiii, 93, 32 a. In i, 90, 24c-d = v, 35, 45 this measure is 
combined with that of the next number: m8nagnibotram 
uta manamSunam (etc., see No. 20). The tendency is to 
give up this measure for the choriamb, and so grammar 
suffers, as in ix, 69, 10 b: ye c8 ’py akur vanta sadasya- 
vastram. This old metre, which is Yedic and is found in 
the TTpanishads, is already passing away in the epic, 
though it can scarcely he called rare. In some parts it is 
rarer than in others, and it still survives in the Pur anas. 
In the seventh hook’s three hundred odd tri§tnbhs, for 
example, it occurs only in the two places cited above ; the 
fourth book in its two hundred has only one case (in 
jagatl form), iv, 14, 51 d; the thirteenth, with three 
hundred odd tristnhhs, has eight cases; the second, in one 
hundred and fifty-odd, has five. Other jagaff cases are 
in i, 197, 20a; iii, 134, 10c; xiv, 9, 30c (all with caesura 
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after the fourth) j and v, 71, 6 a, ffim sanatanataaasa 
vipagcitam. 

Id the Ramayana, this metre is found in G. is, 25, 42, 
and 79, 40, where occur respectively the padas t , 

athSi ’vam a^rupariptimalocana 
■ tain artam a§ruparipQxnanetrara • . 

In the former case, B. has a^rupratiptarna. This is the 
usual phrase, as in B. vii, 40, SI, viyogajSgrupratipQrna- 
locanah (in $oka, a^ruptirifcaloeanah, B. vi, 46, 27), The 
latter of the two padas above is not in B. at all. There is 
also a varied reading in B. vii, 77, 21, sarvam tadft ca, 
’katfaayan matne *ti, for here G. 84, 19 has sarvam tada 
kathitavSn mame 5 ti. The measure, however, is not en- 
tirely confined to G., though it appears in B. only in two 
praksipta passages, iii, 66, pr. 26, Indrat pravrttim upala- 
bhya JfinakI or Slta (where G. has pratilabhya) j vii, 37, 
3, 9} vidyotati jvalati bhati lokan. In G. v, 80, 24, na 
ced iyam na$ati vanar&rdita (not in B.), na§yati is prob- 
ably to be read (as usual). This measure is found in 
hypermetric form also in G. vi, 43, 37, Qriyam ca klrfcim 
ca aamavapnuhi tvam, where B. has priyam ca kirtirh 
ca drain samaijnute, but perhaps samSpnuhi ought to be 
read- in G. (or av&pnohi, as in B. vi, 69, 67, ethir3m klrtim 
avftpnuhi). Such an hypermeter is found sporadically in 
Midi, xiii, 28, 88 o (above); also with neglected caesura. 

20, i£_ — _ wuw., rather rare, caesura after fourth or fifth: 
avScya vfli pati?u kamavrttih, ii, 71, So ; Yisno retas tvam 
amrtasya nabhih, iii, 114,27 b; manenadhltam uta mSna- 
yajfiah, i, 90, 24 d = v, 36, 46 ; sabhaySm yatra labhate 
‘nuvadam, xii, 73, 16 b; caturdha c&i ’nam upayati vScS, 
xii, 270, 23 ; nai ’sam ( i) uksa vahati no s ta vahah, xii, 343, 
19; iyam Gafige ’ti, etc. (No. 19, line 3). Also in hyper- 
metric form. 

Like the last number, this is a decadent metre in the 
epic. 1 The late fourth and seventh books have no certain 

* In the Dhammapada, trisfubhs with v/wv>_ as second foot are numer- 
ically equal to those with _ ^ (eight each, as contrasted with ninety- 

six with choriambic middle). 
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examples. la the former there is none at all; in the 
latter, vii, 200, 83 a, asannasya svaratham tlvratejah stands 
for C.’s reading, 9,340, svaratham ugratejah, but it may be 
one of B.’s frequent improvements. 

I have not noticed any epic pada with the form 

__ w v , v v _ M — M, such as is found in thd earlier 

versification, e. g. qukram adaya punar eti sthanam, BAU. 
iv, 3, 11; nor with fourth brevis, except as hypermeters, 
p, 290, when three breves follow (tjloka, Nos. 11, 12). 

Sporadic, or at most rare, are all the remaining forms. 

)zL \J w KJ — H 

21, M — v — v v/ _, sporadic, caesura after fourth or fifth : 

pura jagau maharsisafigha esah, 1 v, 43, 50 b ; Sanatsujata 
yam imam param tvam (brahmim vacam vadase viqvaru- 
pam), v, 44, 1. In iii, 197, 13 a, and 13,285 (this has a 
pai which is omitted in B., apparently because sada in 
B. is regarded as belonging to b) there is a parallel 
jagati, which I read: 

(a) jata hrasva praja pramlyate sada 

(b) na vai vasam pitaro (a)sya kurvata 

Thfl version pf B. abandons a as too nnmetrical, and 
omits vai, to make of b the pada : sada na vasam pitaro 
*sya kurvata ; while C. abandons b, and also refuses to 
recognize the hiatus, but keeps vai, which, however, with 
hiatus makes of the hemistich two padas, as given 
above. Compare the corresponding form in qloka meas- 
ure. There is a parallel in the Mahabhasya : 

no Khandikan jagama no Kaliggan, 1 
hot Weber, IS. vol. xiii, p; 368, reads jagtaa, perhaps a 
warranted emendation (compare Jagr&ha, ib. c). 

22, v _ v sporadic of unique : avast! ’ty pktv& 

mahar si siddhasafighSh. I have lost the reference. 

These diiambic middles appear to be almost as rare 
in other popular verse. Only one case is found in the 

*The whole stanza runs: chandanai nSma ksatriya tiny AtbarvS pura 
jagSu maharsisangha esah, chandovidas te ya uta nS 'dhitavedS na vedave- 
dyasya vidnr M tattvam. Pada c is explained under hypermeters. *Both of 
the passages from which the two first extracts ate taken axe antique, 
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Bhammapada and that is rather doubtful (vs. 281): 
kayena ca | akusalam na kayira, with kayira for kayra.* 

id — %j *p» \j _ » 

23, v antique and sporadic, variable caesura: 

tadvrstimahna prasthitau balasya, i, ^ 63 &; vedan adh- 
lylta ’imhamkrtah syat, i, 89, 7b; Bi&naih na kury£n n& 
’dadhlta.rosam, \ r 44, 10 c; in hypermetrie form, bhayS- 
hitasya dayam mamS ’ntikafc tvam, iii, 197, 17 c. 

In the Ramayana G. iii, 75, 74, SumeruQrng%re gafcSm 
aninditam, where B. has crhgdgragatam ; G. v, 11, 10, 
mattapramattanam samakulani, where B. has matfcapra- 
mafcfcSni; G. vi, 46, 74, sa bhutale nyastah kapipravirah, 
where B. has- bhimabalS ? fahipistah ; G. vi, 51, 108, jagh~ 
ana ^aktibhir vinastaeetak, where B. has ^aktyrstigadir 
kutharaih. I have noticed no example in BB. 

In the Bhammapada this measure is also rare, though 
sometimes employed, as in No. 143 b: asso yath& bhadro 
kasanivitiho &t&pino samvegino bhavatha, 

[23 b, See the note to No. 25.] 

■V — . . \J _ . V — . vjf %£ 

24, h — . w — v/ _ , sporadic or unique ; ubMu ca te jara- 

mrtyd vyatit&u, xiv, 9, 5c; Iksvakavo yadi brahman Dalo 
v5, iii, 192, 58 a (or with I before br, No. 12.) Perhaps 
hypermetric in Hariv, C. 7,442 c, dhrt&yudhah sukrtln&m 
uttam&uj&h, but B. 2, 72, 53, has sukrtinara. 



25, id — \j , rare, caesura after the fourth : tada 

devlm. rudantim tam uvaea, i, 7,292 b in C., but rtid&tim 
in B. 197, 17 ; na ca ’bhaksye tvacit kurvanti buddhim, 
xii, 141, 78 b; so *ham nai *va 5 krtam purvath careyam, 

i, 3,657 c in C., but v/w in B. 92, 13; na J c&ryasy& 

’napakrtya pravasam, v, 44, 15 a ; tasraM efe&xh dar&m 
aviqya qesva, i, 197, 24 d (but in C/ 7,299, &vi§& *tr&i ’va 
qesva) ; vimucyo y ccair mahan&daih hi sadho, xv, 15, 6 c. 2 

1 More probably : kayena ea akiisalam na kayira, uvv- w— w_« fSo 
the hew ed., but with ca aMsalam suggested.] 

2 For m v/ kj ^ » I have only H., loc. cit, p. 297, 

apo devya rsmSm vicva&hatryo (No. 25 b ), where B. Inserts hi after rsinam, 
or a form' with _ after xAv), that is, hypermetrie opening 
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20 , 


, Vi _ .sporadic: . , 

rjrrrji'Crrcsi’-K: 

hypermetric, p» 291, 


- . t n _ %j Mr ~ &£ 

_ _ '1*1-7 sporadic and questionable: mahesva- 
sah Kaikeyaq ca ? pi sarve, C. t iii, 15,054 b, but B. 268, 
16? has KekU; rajo dhvastam Gtodlvena pravjtam 
C v 1,869, but B. 48, 61, has G&ndlvena. At the cost 
of grammatical nicety, mi, 24, 27, avoids the cadence by 
having caturah for catvarah: caturhotaun oaturo Wji- 
mukhyah. For the hypermeter, see p. _ 291 . 

[Note: etat saivam anirde^enSi Vam uktam, mi, 108, 33* Would 
be hypermeter of ^ (w) ” - ^ 866 

the note on p. 296.] 
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To pp. 44-45 : On the MEitri Upanishad. Compare also mafcra, 
44 matter,” in M&itri vi, 6; the later Gita, 2, 14; and possibly xii, 
271, 12* The image of spirit' as a “ smokeless flame ” is found in 
Katba Up., iv, 13, jyotir iv& ’dhumakah; Maitri (i, 2 and) vi, 17 ; 
and the epic, xii, 251, 7 (307, 20 ; 325, 12) : sarvatmanam maha- 
tm&nam vidhiimam iva pavakam ; as is also the phrase tarn ahuh 
paramam gatim, Katha, vi, 10; Makri, vi, 30 ; Gita, 8, 21. On a 
closer resemblance to Maitri vi, 15, see the note on p. 167. The 
tree of desire is in this passage called the hrdi k&madruma$ citro 
mohasamcayasambhavah, the image, like that of the following 
“town of the senses,” being very fully expanded, xii, 255, 1 f?. 
The u wheel of transmigration ” is found in other passages also,; 
yath§ kastham ca kastham ca (R. ii, 105, 26) samey&taxn mabd* 
dadh&u . . . sams&re cakravadgat&u ; sukhaduhkhe manusy&nam 
cakravat parivarfcataR, xii, 28, 36-41 (= 174, 15 fl.) ; 174, 19. 

To p. 117 : On Kapila’s Sdya. Compare adya prakrtih, xii, 
299, 34. 

Top. 118: The reference to the negative definition (omitted 
from the first paragraph) is xii, 201, 27. 

To p. 159: Cf. xii, 28, 46: na mrtyum ativartanfce velam iva 
mahodadhih. 

To p. 183 : On God as the Divine Word. Compare xii, 47, 46 : 
yam &hur aksaram divyam tasruai vagatmane namah, See p. 14. 

To p. 186 : On Yama’s abode. The first note is restated, mor^ 
carefully, on p. 288. 

To p. 191: On the help derived from Professor Cappeller’s 
MS. Ry “in the epic” is of course to be understood in the 
Mah&bh&rata. It should perhaps have been stated that all 
cases have been re-examined, and, that the MS. contained nothing 
in regard to §lokas and no discussion of the various other metres. 
Without qualifying my indebtedness, I should not wish to make 
Professor Cappeller responsible for the further analysis. 

To p. 213 : On the scapegoats. According to xii, 343, 53, 
Indra’s sin was distributed over women, fire, trees, and cows. 
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The distribution of this sin is parallel to that of Nahusa (here 
said to be cow-killing), which was divided into one hundred and 
one parts (generally, but not always, an inauspicious number), 
as diseases among men, xii, 263, 49. 

To p. 217: On the conversion of $okas and tristubhs. I ought 
here to have referred to the attempt at wholesale excision of 
tristubhs in the work published in 1883 by Sorensen, Om Mah&- 
bharafca’s Stilling i den indiske Literatur, pp. 211 ff. The theory, 
despite the ingenuity of the author, never seemed to me convinc- 
ing. The early forms of trisfcubh found in the epic, and the fact 
that Patahjali cites epic tristubhs, seem to me decisive evidence 
that' the latter measure was a primitive form of epic expression. 

To p. 238: On Patanjali’s epic verses. M. Barth, in his review 
of Dahlmann’s first book, Journal des Savants, 1897, very prop- 
erly questions whether Professor Ludwig is correct in claiming 
that “ all citations in Bhasya verses referring to the epic are in 
other metre than that of the epic 99 (p. 8 of the study entitled 
TJeber das Verh&ltniss des mythischen Elementes m d. hist. 
Grundlage d. Mbh., Abh. d. Bohm. Ak., 1884). Neither scholar 
gives illustrations in support of his statement. The examples 
given above, on p. 239, sufficiently illustrate the partial cor- 
rectness of Professor Ludwig’s observation. At the same time, 
the half-^loka cited above, on p. 6, is found in both Bhasya 
and Bharata, and Patanjali’s tristubh p&da, asidvitlyo *nusasSxa 
Pandavam, is in regular Bh&rata metre. The truth seems to 
be that Patafijali’s epic verse is not wholly different! but it is 
on occasion freer than that of the Bh&rata. 

To p. 263 : On the Prakrit original of the epic. It is possible 
that the epic tales may have been composed first in patois ; but 
it is not probable that the philosophical sections, for example, the 
Gita and parts of ^anti, have suffered such a transformation. 

To p. 264 : On pseudo-epic atrocities. An early epic writer 
would have said (in prose) jiv&n aharii drstavan. The poet of 
the pseudo-epic, just after using the word jiva (masc.), employs, 
in xii, 280, 20, not only jivSni but adrstavan : 

evam saihsaramanani jivany aham adrstavan 

Prom the context it is evident that, as Nllakantha says, the real 
meaning is U I have seen” (ahaik vedmi), though the commen- 
tator derives the sense through the idea of not-seeing being 
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equivalent to knowing not By sight but by insight. The form, 
however, is simply an irregularly augmented verbal, and the 
sentence means literally, “ thus in course of transmigration have 
I seen spirits. ’ The form stands on a par with the augmented 
imperative of R. iv, 3, 27, where some late pedant, to avoid the 
metrical irregularity of an anapsest after the first syllable, has 
handed down tarn abhyabha?a, “ speak to him,” as the opening 
words of a verse (just before na kimcid apaqabditaml). The 
difference between such freedom as this and that found (for the 
same reason) in R. v, 13, 41, where occurs samyag apalj pravek- 
sydmi, is that, whereas the later metrieist employs an unheard-of 
liberty, the second poet simply harks back to the legitimate inter- 
change of Spah and apah, which, to avoid another irregularity, 
are exchanged in the already stiffening verse of the Rig Veda; 
for here also we find in RV. x, 121, 8 (to avoid in a triftnbh an 
opening choriambus) : yaqeid Spo mahina paryapaqyat. Similarly, 
in syntax, we find in the pseudo-epic the genitive after a compar- 
atiye, as in xiii, 14, 5 (cited by Boltzmann), and xii, 218, 28 ; 
na ’nyo jivah ^arirasya ; exactly as we find it in the later Rama- 
yana; for G. vi, 24, 28 merely indicates that the text is late 
(since the alternate text, R. vi, 49, 20, has the ablative here); 
but the genitive occurs at R. i, 47, 22, na ? sti dhanyataro mama. 
That the Ramdyapa was also influenced by Prakrit forms, may 
be shown by R. iv, 17, 49 : (mam yadi tvam acodaya^) Maithillm 
aham ekahna tava ca ’nltavan bhavelp Here bhavefy must be for 
the dialectic optative bhave (as the commentator says, “bhave- 
yam ”). Whether qadhi, ip yatra na qadhi (= *jik?ayasi), is due 
to dialectic form, I must leave to experts to decide, R. ii, 105, 10: 

eso ’pama mahabiho tadartham vettum arhasi 

yatra tvam asman vy^abho bharta MirtySa na qadhi hi 

In R. ii, 'lll, 25, oceurs anuQdsami, sic, and it is difficult to see 
why qasasi is not found here. 

To p. 265 : Note oh bhavati with the accusative of specification. 
The only case of this construction in respectable Sanskrit known 
to me is in Maitri Up. vi, 10 : athe ’ndriy&rth&n panca svSduni 
bhavanti, “ the five (senses) become (operative, as regards) the 
objects of sense, in tasting.” The preceding phrase has svaduni 
bhavanti without object, and the scholiast supplies prati with 
indriyarthan. In no circumstances, however, could the sixth 
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chapter of Maitri prove an early use for a construction otherwise 
unknown in good. Sanskrit. Probably the Petersburg Lexicon is 
quite right in questioning the reading altogether. 

To p.358: The table is (revised) from Professor Cappeller’s MS. 

Top. 373: On sauvira. For the Balhlkas’ ('Vahl^kas , ) sauvlra, 
see IS. xiii, p. 369; Both Bharata and Bhasya recognize Qakala, 
the chief town of the Madras. 

To p. 374 : On the Punjab. Compare the grouping of Kash- 
meer and Punjab as places of pilgrimage: Kaqmlramandale 
nadyo yah patanti mahanadam, ta nadih sindhum Ssadya qilavan 
svargam Spnuyat, xiii, 25, 8 (with CandrabhagS and Vitasta 
in 7). 

To p. 378 : On human sacrifices. The inferred antithesis is, 
of course, the horror elsewhere felt at the very sacrifice here 
ordered. So in ii, 22„ 11, it is said that “ human sacrifice has 
never been recognized” (seen). But Qiva is here worshipped 
with human sacrifices, as has always been the case with this 
God and his consort. On the “ blamable vice ” of hunting, com- 
pare also ii, 68, 20 j xii, 28, 31. 

To p. 387 : On the denarius. In a passage published some 
years ago (AJP. vol. xix, p. 24) I called attention to the fact 
that, though the Roman denarius is not directly mentioned in 
the epic itself, yet it is mentioned in a later addition to the 
epic, and this addition is in turn recognized (so late are some 
parts of the epic itself) in two (I might have said three) books 
of tike epic ; whence followed the conclusion that those parts of 
the epic itself which recognize the addition that in turn recog- 
nizes the de.narius must naturally be later than the introduction 
of the denarius into the country, and this implies for these parts- 
of the epic a date later by half a thousand years than the date 
assumed by the synthetic method for the whole epic in its pres- 
ent condition. When in Die Genesis des MahabKarata , p. 45, the 
author comes to discuss this awkward point, he simply says, 
without referring to the source of- his information or to the 
actual state of the case ; “ This poem contains no such evidence 
of late origin” (as is implied in the recognition of the Roman 
coin), words of especial significance when one considers that 
the author everywhere insists on regarding “this poem” as a 
complete whole, and that they are put immediately after the 
remark: “No book in which it (the denarius) occurs can belong 
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to a remote antiquity ” The passage as a whole is thus liable to 
give readers unacquainted with synthetic methods the erroneous 
impression that the historical facts, instead of disproving the 
contention of the author, favor .the conclusion drawn by him. 
Compare i, 213, 34: na vyajena cared dhar ma m. 

To p. 391, note : On Buddhistic traits. The P&sandas in this 
passage are set next to those who &§ramesu vrthacar&h . , . iha 
l&ukikam ifaante m ansa^oni t a var d hanam , iii, 188, 48-49. The 
last verse, bahupasandasamkimah parannagunavadinah a^ramah 
. . . bhavisyanti, is the converse of the one cited above on p. 87 
from iii, 191, 10. In the former passage, Professor L. de la 
Vall^e-Poussin has just called my attention to the significance 
of the world-destroying “ seven suns ” as a term “ well-known 
in Pali and Nepalese books.” I had space only to note the item, 
as his card came while I was correcting page-proof. The par- 
ticular importance of this observation lies not in the fact that 
M seven suns ” are Buddhistic (for they are also Brahraanistic), 
but in these two facts combined, first that (in distinction from 
seven rays) seven suns are rare in Brahmanism and common in 
Buddhism, and second that they are here associated with P&san- 
das, whom the epic scholiast regards as “unbelievers, particularly 
Buddhists,” and with viharas, another term somewhat more 
closely associated with Buddhists than with Brahmans. I have 
pointed out above, p. 49, that the duplicate form of this section 
is probably later than the V&yu Purina. In this section, the 
parent-children are a little older than in the parallel verse at 
190, 49 = 188, 60, the age of the girls being that of the boys 
as cited above. The former is the zodiac section (p. 392). 

To p. 392 : On some later traits in the epic. The passage (in 
note 3) from Vana gives the rare adjectival form Y&vana nrp&h, 
“ Ionic kings out of the West.” The same section, iii, 254, has 
a verse, 7 a (not in C.) on the kings of Nepal, NepSla-visaya, a 
name unknown in early literature and presumably interpolated 
here. The Mongolians, mentioned in vii, 11, 16, also seem to 
belong to a late period, a fact M. Barth has emphasized. The 
Huns, too, while common in the Bharata, are strange to the 
Ram ay ana (probably unknown altogether). I really do not 
know how the synthesist explains such cases, whether as dating 
from 500 b. c. or as interpolations. The theory is so elastic, 
with its extrusion of unwelcome data and illogical recourse to 
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interpolations whenever convenient; that it is perhaps otiose 
to try to refute it on historical grounds. Again, in regard to 
late words, merely as words, any one may sav that any word may 
have any age; but there is still a reasonable suspicion that a 
number of words found in unique combination or only in certain 
parts of the epic and in later literature may indicate a somewhat 
close connection between these parts and that literature : anva- 
vaya, family, i, 209, 2; vii, 144, 6; atyatikramafc (rathavaran), 
vii, 146, 40 ; k&mdi<pkah (pradravan), ix, 8, 9 ; x r 8, 102 ; na 
’yam klibayitum k&lah, ix, 5, 27 and v. L to vi, 96, 12 = 4,334 ; 
asf&pada, gold, xii, 299, 40, etc. Compare also in mythology, 
only three world-protectors, xiii, 159, 31 (effect of trinity ?) ; 
Varuna’s wife, Siddhi, xii, 301, 59; Citragupta (p. 184). 

To p. 396 : On the date of the Jatakas. In respect of the 
importance to be attached to the circumstance that epic tales 
are recognized in the Jatakas, it must not be forgotten that for 
the form of the Jatakas, as we have them, there is no evidence 
whatever of a Very ancient date, and since the oldest sculptured 
tale does not antedate the third century b. c., even the matter 
they offer can only doubtfully be referred to so early a century. 

It is of course quite possible, and some may think it probable, 
that at least the content, if not the form, of the extant Jatakas, 
is still earlier; but in using the tales for literary and historical 
comparison it is obviously unsafe to base much upon a double 
uncertainty, of date and of form*. The fact that Buddha always 
appears in these stories as a Bodhisattva makes it possible 
indeed that the Jatakas may be much later than the third cen- 
tury. M. Barth, in the review referred to above, has with his 
usual clearheadedness called attention to the fact that the 
custom, generally recognized in these stories, of sending young 
men to Taxila to complete their education, is anything but an 
antique* trait. 

Correction. — On pages 55 and 57, prekkh& (preks&) is a ' 
lapsus for pekkha. 
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Absorption, 182 ff., 185, 

Accents, 5, 

Accusative with bhavati, 265, 473* 

Ages, 3. 

Allah&b&d, S3* 

Alliteration, 202 ff. 

Annihilation, 89. 

Arabians, 394. 

Archery, 11, 12, 

Architecture, 11, 391 ff. 

Art, 349 ; arts and sciences, v. Upaveda. 
Assonance, 200. 

Astronomy, 14, 15, 392. 

Atheism, 104, 189. 

Augment, 248, 251. 

Authority, SOff.;^' 

•BaCTRIA^S, 373, 394. 

Banyan, 83. 

Bards, 860 ff. 

Barth, vii, 381 472,475 ft 
Benfey, 254, 272, 446. 

Blood, circulation of, 11. | 

Bloomfield, 3, 244. 

Body (growth of, etc.), 153, 173 ft, 1/7. 
Bohtlingk, 246, 247, 249, 256, 446. 

(von) Bradke, 386. 

Breaths, five, seven, or ten, 36, 171 ff. 
Bro^n, 193, 210, 241, 332. 

Buddhists, 87 ff., 123, 147, 176, 391 ff. 
Buddhistic works, 886, 395 ; verses, v, 
Dhammapada ; 79, 204, 237, 291, 308, 
343, 379 ; traits in epic, 351, 379, 391, 
475. 

Buhler, 21, 25, 27, 232, 833, 361, 376. 

Cabbnob, 207 ft, 210 ff. 

Cffisum, 198, 21Qff., 216, 310. See 
also under each:' metre. 

Callimachus, 26* 

Cappeller, 191, 333, 334,354,356, 471. 

■ Ceylon* 80, 393. 


Chinese, 393. 

giva, 88, 97 ft, 113 ff., 143, 165, 183, 
289, 474. 

Coins, 387. 

Colebrooke, 220, 242, 354. 

Collitz, 66. 

Colors, 172; of soul, 179. 

Creations, 130, 142, 182. 

Cunningham, 83. 

Custom, 90. 

Dabtlmann (v. Synthesis), Preface, 391, 
396. 

Davids, Bhys, 55, 87, 367, 386. 

Death, 184. 

Denarius, 387, 474. 

I Destructible, 182. 

Dialectic forms, 69, 247, 251, 261 ff* 
Didactic epic, 381 . 

Diiambus, 242, 248. 

Dio Chrysostomos, 389. 

Documents, 388. 

Drama, 54 ff., 62. 

Drinking, 377. 

Dualism, 85. 

Echo, origin of, 26. 

Egg (cosmic), 187. 

Eighteen — vidy as, 17 ; Puranas, 48, 49; 
(fold), 143; books, islands, armies, 
etc., 371 » 

Eighty thousand, 6. 

Elements, five, 33, 149; fcanmatra* 34* 
44, 46, 129, 156 ft, 172, 173 ff. 
Emergent stanzas, 317. 

Everett, 85. 

Fa*Hiew, 392. 

Fate, 183. 

Faults, 181. 

' Fausboll, 280. 

Pick, 55, 380. 

Free-will, 103. 

Frog-girl (tale), 267 & 
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Ganguli, 95* 

Garbe, 174, 178. 

Geography, 81, 371, 373 ft, 393 ft. 
Ghats, 392. 

Gildenneister, 220, 254, 256 ft., 326, 446. 
Gods (v. s. nom.), 4, 183, 379. 

Grace of God, 188. 

Grammar, v. Vedanga. 

Grammatical forms {v. Sanskrit, Pra- 
krit, dialectic forms), of later epic, 
264 ft.; 472 ft. 

Greeks, 87, 387, 397 ; words, 372, 391 ft., 
399. 

Grierson, 384. 

HaRBY, 428, 445. 

Heaven and hell, 184. 

Hemistich, 196. 

Heretics, 86 ft. 

Hiatus, 197, 199. 

Boltzmann, Preface, 3, 4, 15, 22, 24 f£., 
26, 27, 46, 47 ft., 56, 62, 65, 77, 97, 
183, 186, 246-249, 262, 365, $68, 397. 
Homer, Hindu, 379, 389. 

Horace, 193, 210. 

Huns, 393, 475. 

Hunting, 378. 

Hwen Thsang, 83. 

Hypermeters, 252 ft., 275 fit. 

Imperative future, 196, 247. 
Inscriptions, metre of, 333, 355, 361; 

on rock, 388. 

Inspiration, plenary, 92. 

Islands, number of, 229, 371. 

Jacob, 45, 174. 

Jacobi, 15, 60, 62 ft., 78, 79ft„ 84, 215, 
220, 222 fit., 236 ft., 242 ft., 252, 254 ft., 
256, 258 if., 326, 335, 337, 354, 356, 
369i 374, 381, 445, 446, 449 ft., 453 ft, 
456 ft 
Jams, 87 ft 

Kambojas, 392 ft 
Kasbmere, 72, 116, 394, 474. 

Kern, 10. 

Kirste, 399. 

Kielhorn, 262. 

Knowledge and soul, 40. 

Kuhnau, 296, 317. 


Lamp, 42. 

Land grants, 388. 

Lanman, 206, 260. 

Lassen, 326, 365, 393. 

Letters, sixty-three, 364. 

Levi, 367. 

Literature, 1 ft. 

Logic, 7, 11. 

Lord-spirit (v. yoga), 134. 

Lotus, 37 ft., 121 ; lotus-theft, 221, 381. 
Lotus of True Law, 389. 

Liiders, 50, 60, 77. 

Ludwig, 376, 385, 472. 

Magic, 380. 

Manuscripts of epic, 364, 387 
Meat-eating, 377. 

Medicine, 11, 12, 14, 35. 

Megasthenes, 389, 

Metaphors, 205 ft. 

Metre, affects grammar, 246 ft. 

Metres, 191 ft. ; tables of, 393, 358. 
Mind, 33 ft. ; sixth sense, 112, 166. 
Mongolians, 475. 

Mora-vers«L259, 343. 

Morals, 376 ft. 

Muir, 46, 84, 368. 

Miiller, 5, 44, 385. 

Music, 11, 13, 172, 365. 

Mute and liquid rule, 242. 

Name and form, 178, 183. 

Nepal, 475. 

Numbers, 206. 

Ocean, allusions to, 80 ft* 

Oldenberg, 220, 287, 289ft,, 386, 450ft., 
452 ft. 

Oldenburg, 381. 

Organs, 34 ft., 129, 149 ft., 155 ft, 166. 

Pam, 260, 262 ft. 

Pantomime, 55. 

Pathetic repetition, 205, 207„ 

Patna, 392. 

Persian, 392 ; word, 371. 

Philosophy, 85 ft. 

Physician, 54. 

Pictures, 388. 

Pischel 57, 263. 

Plants, 171. 

Poetic licence, 244 ft, 251, 261ft, . 
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Polyandry* 376, 399. 

PrakHt, 69, 83 ; metre, 242, 244* 263, 
366, 360, 472, 473. 

Principles, twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth, 1 13 ff., 125 ff., 133 ff., 189. 
Prose-poetry, 266 ff . 

Proverbs, 75, 83, 245, 260, 261, 266. 
Pseudo-epic, 260, etc., 381, 472, 

Pun, 204. 

Panjab, 78, 374, 474. 

Rhapsode, 5*. 54, 56, 365. 

Rhyme, 200 ff. 

Romans, 393. 

Sacrifices, plants, beasts, human, 
377 ff., 474. 

Sanskrit, 69, 83 ; grammar, 245 ff, 
Stochi, 367. 

Saturnian verse, 832. 

Scapegoats, 213, 471. 

(von) Schroeder, 394. 

Scythians, 394. 

Self-existent, 4, 18. 

Senses <v. mind), 35, 40, 42, 129, 132, 
149ff., 155 ff., 166, 172. 

Seven, creators, 142; breaths, 171; 
sun®, 391, 475. 

Seventeen, group, 30, 33, 165 ff. 

Ships, 82. 

Shiva, v. Qiva. 

Silkworm, 36, 151. 

Similes, 205 ff. 

Sixteen (groups), 168. 

Sixty, v, gunas. 

Sixty-four arts, 16. 

Sorensen, 472. 


Soul (v. Purusha), 42. 

Sound, 172; eternal, ghosa, 183. 

Stadia, 183. 

Statues, 392. 

Suttee, 81.' 

Syllaba anceps, 194 ff., 814. 

Synthesis, method, Preface ; illustra- 
tions of, 106, 124, 184, 377, 381 , 389, 
395, 475. 

Tags, 211 ff., 360. 

Taxila, 387 ff., 475. 

Telang, 27, 93. 

Terminals, 67. 

Theocritus, 380. 

Thorp, 263. 

Time, 41,45, 103, 182 ff. 

Tusaras, 394. 

Trinitarian doctrine, 46, 184. 

Va LLfe E-POUSSIN, 475. 

Vedic forms, 360. 

Vishnu, 62, 64, 97, 183. 

Vowel-changes, 248. 

Weber, 3, 5, 14, 26, 56, 62* 84, 207, 220, 
222, 238 ff., 354, 365 ff., 368, 373, 380, 
386, 390, 394, 398. 

Whites (white men), 72, 116, 144. 
Widows, v. Suttee- 
Windisch, 79. 

Wmternitz, ix, 60, 115, 234, 391. 

Wirtz, 60. 

Writing, 205, 388. 

Zodiac, 392. 
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AKKHANA, 386. 

aksaraeehandas, 192, 193, 321. 
agrahara, 388. 
atijagatr, 193, 326. 
atidhrti, 198. 
ati$akvari, 193. 

Atri, Krsnatreya, 11, 35. 

Atharyan (v. Vedas), 51. 

Athanra^iras, 9, 46. 
adhyafcma (scheme), 132. 

Aniruddba, 143. 
anuprasa, 203. 
anumana, 51, 92, 93, 145. 
anuvahpa, 54, 364. 

Anu^asana, 364, 398. 
aparayaktra, 193, 336, 340 ff., 358. 
apa varga, 107. 

Apantaratamas, 3, 97. 
abhinaya, 55. 
aristani tattvani, 100. 

Arthapastra, 16, 86, 111. 
ardhasamavrtta, 193, 336; epic vari- 
ations, 348. 
avidya, 136, 148. 
avyakta (v. Prakrti), 34, 134 ff, 

Apoka, 356, 396. 

A^vaghosa, 395. 
a^vajsamjhapana, 25. 

Asamahjas, 77. 
asambadha, 193, 322. 

Asita Devala, 98, 155 if. 

Akhyana, Bharata-, 9, 386; dharma-, 
satya-, 5, 43, 50. 

agama {v. krt°), 4, 11, 43, 145, 395 ; of 
sects* 115. 
acara, v. custom, 
atman (v. soul), 130, etc. 
apatalika, 351. 
amnaya, 92, 

Ayurveda (v. Medicine), 58. 

Aranyaka. 7, 9 (“ sung”), 52. 
ary a, 193, 353, 354 ff., 356, 358, 360. 
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aryagiti, 1-93, 354 ff. 

Apvaiayana, 47. 

Asuri, 98, 99, 144. 

itivrtta, 51. 

Itihasa, 4, 7, 10, 47 ff., 50, 64 (great), 
111, 368. 

Indra, 213, 471. 
indravan^a, 192, 309. 
indravajra, 192, 210, 309. 
indriya (from Indra), 35. 

If vara (v. Lord-spirit), 105, 139, 187, 
189. 

uttara (mimansa), 7. 
upagiti, 193, 354. 

upajati, 1§2, 210, 216, 303, 309, 316. 
Upanishads (v. Vedanta), 9 ff., 13, 25, 
27, 79 ; 145 ff. ; secret, 311 ; metre, 
237; Atharva^iras, 46; Katha,29, 31, 
46, 90, 471 ; Chand., 42, 385 ; Taitt., 
49 ; Pra$na, 6, 27 ; BA., 26, 45, 46 ; 
cited, p. 149, etc. ; Brahmabindu, 45 ; 
Maha* 10, 48 ; Mahasi&r., 27 ; Maitri, 
27, 30, 33 ff., 45, 90, 167, 471; Mund, 
90, 390 ; Yogatattva, 31 ; Q vet., 28, 
167. 

upanisa, 10. 

'upama, 205 ff. 
upamana, 93. 

Upaveda, 7, 10, 11, 18. 
upasarga, 181. 
upakhyana, 50. 
upadhyaya, 380. 

Upanga, 7,10, 13. 
upendravajra, 192, 210, 309, 316, 
lianas* (v. Brhaspati). 
usmari, 156, 171. 

EKANTIK, 143. 
eduka,49, 391. 

I AITIBYA, 43, 51, 145. 
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.. OJHA, 380. 


lUPACCHAHDASIKA, 193, 341, 349 ft C 

Kkccir. chapter, 12, 10, 75, 384. g 

Kanada, 96, 98. . ■ . : : g 

katiiaka, 54 ff 884 ft g 

katha, 50 ft 
kathato, 54 ft 

Eaplla, 96 , 97 ft, 117,' 369. v .■ j 

.kapha, 12, 85, 122. i 

Karma, 103, 149. i 

karmendriyas, 130. - ■ ’ 

kalapana, 15, 18, 168'; sixty-four, 17. 

886 ; thirty-one elements, 152. 
kanei, 82. 

Kapila, 99. 

Kamagastra, 16. 

Kata, v* Time. 
kalajSana, 14, 15. 

Kaiayavana, 15, 48,392. 

Kalidasa, 56, 80, 225. 

K&vya* 53, 79, 80. 
kirtana, 51*. 

Kurus, 61, 378. 
kugilava, 65, 366. 
krtagaina, 4. 
krtanta, 99, 145. 
krsna (age), 3. 

Krsna, 4 {religion of), 9, 14, 5*, Mj, 
175, 184, 189;' asBvaipayana, 4, 51, 
97 ; nature Of,- 374 ft, 894 ft. 
Krsnatreya, 11. , e 

kevala, kevalatra, 44, 102, 108. 
kona y. trit 

kosakara, 36, 151, 161. . jf j : 

Kosala and Videha, 78. 

Kaulika-^stra, 380. j 

Kaugika, 14, 116. , :V:.y yy 
krama, 5, 14. 
ksetrapa (v t Jiya},160. 

; Ksemendra,*398. 

khetaka, 382. 

■ OANA0C5AHBAS, 192, 354 ff. 
g&dya, 8, 272. 

Gaya, 83. y ■ >>: ; yf 

Garga, 15 fi. y;; y : ; 

Ganegas, 115. 

gatha, 52, 365 fLi epic, 385; Terse, 
239, 244, 264 
gathin, '368, 


Gandharva (Veda, v, Music},$asfra,«; 
gayana, 366; 

Gargya, 11, 14. 

Galava, 5. 
giti, 5. 

guna for ]ya, 230, 437 (No. 279). ^ 
gunas, (three) 34; (seven of Yogm) 39, 
119 fl., 150 ft, 152 ft, 158 ft, (staff) 
163, 164, 173 ft, 355. 
geha for grha, 263. 

Gaudas, 202. 

Gautama,’ 95, 97. 

Gauragiras, 18. 
grantha, 16. 
granthika, 366. 

ghosa, 183. 

CAKKAVAETIK, 396. 

caturmurti, 184. 
cam-pa, 272. 

.carana, 6. 

Caranavyuha, 5. 

■ eitfca, 161. 

Citragupta, 184, 476* 
cetana, 150. 
caitanya, 45. 
eaitya, 392. 


! CEA1TDA8, 191 ft 
I chayopasevana, 880. 

jagati, 192, 193. 

Jatakas, 55, 380, 382, 38o, o96, 5« 

jxva, 97, 137, 146 f£., 152, ITo. 
jiva and videha mukti, 111* 

Jairnmi, 97. 
iyestha sanaan, 868. 

tattta, v. Principles, 
tatrabhavant, 68. 
tatstha, 44. 

tanmatras, . v . Element®, 
tapas, 188. 
tarkagastra, 90, 146. 
tamrapatta, 888. 

. tisya (age), 3. 

Tirthas, 8, 20, 49, (gStha) 62. 
trikona, rpiywvos, 372. _ _ 

tristubh, 192, 209 ft., '214 ft, 273 ft » 
bird’s-eye view, 275 ; of Bamayana, 
•276 ; scolius, 277; catalectic, 282; 

' hypermetric* 286, ' 296 ; ' ' defective. 
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209 ; .mom-tristubhs, SOI ft; stanza, 

_ 309; number of, 356* 
tvamkara, 26* 

Dak§a, 115. 

Bangfm, 202 If. 

Bamayanti, 72, 78. 
digvlsas, 68. 

Djirga, 382. 

dava. as p^?amatman > -.37. 
djrntavilambita, 193, 324, 358. 

' DHANUBVEPA; 11 ft, 
dhamanyas, 85. 

Bhainmapada, 35, 39, 42, 68, 69, 87, 
147, 181; forms of, 260 ff., 263; 
metre of, 280, 291, 343, 455, 460, 462, 
467, 469.; parallels with, 379, 407 
(No. 37), 427 (No. 196), 445. j 
Pharma-works (v. Manu), 6, 8 ; Sp., 6, 
9; Gaufcj 9; Baudh., 25; Yaj. 6, 9; 
Vas.,’0; Vishnu, 8, 9; Sutras, 15; 
Bharnia^astras, 17 ‘ff. ; epic, 53, (au- 
thority) 91. 
d&St&Yas, 34. 
dharaka, 367. 
dharana, 109, 181. 

kata, 55, (sitra) 13, 56. 
nar taka, '54, . 

Nala, 72. 

Nalrnsa, 471. 

Naciketas, 288. 
nataka, 55 ff. 
nandivadya, 366. 

Narada, 10, 11, 57, 190/367 ; system of, 
133 ft; law book, 388. 
nastika, 80. /;///■? k:- 

niratman, 41. 

Nirukta, 14, ' y:-/ ;/ / /V/; ■ 

niryana, 62. • 

'nirvana, 88, 145. - 

nirveda, 145." ' _ 

Niti^astra, 11, 12, 17. 

Naighantuka, 14. ■ ■ - 

Nyaya, 93, 94, 95 ft, 119. 
Nyayatantrasfll, 17, 19, 117. 

PaScaraxajna, 140. 
pancamahakalpa, 115, 144. 
Pahca^ikha, 98, 99; system of 142,, 
1*49 ft, 164; date of, 397. 


•Patanjali, philosopher, 97, 447,180 ft; 
grammarian, 890, 399 ; metre,. 289, 
472. - • 

pathya, 219 ft, 440. 
padakrama, 5. 
padya, 272. 

Paficaratra, 96, 97, 143, 144 ft 
pathaka, 864. 

Panlni, 13, 16, 390, 395. 
panisvanika, 368 ft 
Pandavas, 376 ft, 385, 397. 
paripiava, 365. 

Pa^upata, 96, 97, 114 ft, 118. 
pada, 191, 193. 

PIsanda, 89, 391, 475. 
pitta,’ 12, 35, 122. 

Parana, 4, 7, 10, 17, 47 ft, 80, 111, 368; 
Vayu, 6, 48 ft, 63; Bhavisyat, Ga» 
iruda, Varaha, 48 ; Vishnu, *384 ; me- 
tre of, 224 ft, 229, 234, 256 ft, 314. 
pur&vrtta, 51. 

Purusiia, 88, 44, 108, 113 ft., 118; plu- 
rality of, 122 ; eternal, 134, 182. 
Purohita, 380. 

puspitagra, 193, 330, 340 ft., 358. 
pus taka, 364, 387. 

Pusyamitra, 399. 

Purva^astra, 87. ■■"v; 

pauranika, v. Suta. 

Prakrti, 44, 106, 112 ft., 117 ft., 121 ; 
adya, 471 ; eight, 129 ; eternal, 134, 
170, 182 ; seven, 146, 170 ; colors of, 
28, 180. 

pratiblia, 107, 181. 
pratirupaka, 389. 
pratyaksa, 51, 92, 105, 145. 
pratyahara, 182. 
prabhavisnufcva, 108. 
pram ana, 51, 90. 
pramitaksara, 322, .353. 
pray oj ana, 95. 
pravacana, 8. 
prasava, 128. 
prasada, 42, 188. 
praharanakalita, 322, 353. 
praharsim, 193, 329, 358. 

Prakrt, v. English index. 

prana, v. Breaths. 

preksa (and pekkha), 55, 57, 470. 

.BARDIN, 306. 

,'bala, sixth organ, 150 ft 


mi 
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bahyj-ca, 5. 

Badarayana, 97, U*- 

Bil&a, 373, 474. . g 

buddha and budhyamanal.32 1.34 

buddhi (v. Samkhya), 158, has sixty 
gunas* 163. 
buddhindriyas, 130. 

Brhaspati {with Uganas), 11, 18, 87. 
Brahmajala sutta, po, Jl. 

Brahman, 11, 90, 104 ff. 

Brahmana, 7 Ait., 20 ; 9atapatha, &, 
7, 26, 368; Tandya, Katha, Kapva, 
Taittiri, 8; Kalapa and Katha, 14. 

Bhagavaixhta, 53,205 ; metre of, 219, 
225, 234 ff., 384,, 402. 

Bharata, 11, 57. 

Bharadvaja, 11, 18- 
bhavati with acc., 205, 478. 
bhaTe(h) for bhaveyam, 473. 

Bhagavatas, 91, 11^117. 

Bharat! katha, 54, 64, 386 fi. 
bhujamgaprayata, 19o, 289, 323, 357, 

858. 

bhutatman, 39, 40. 
bhoti, 259. 


Manu,X’9? 9 18 ff-> 22, 25, 57, 69, 144, 
388. 

manovaha* 35, 181. 
mantra, 4, 11. 

Maya, 392. 

mahatman, 39. . QQQ # , 

Mahabharata, 4, 54; -kr.t, 358, 389 ff* , 
date of, 397 ff. 


moksagastra, 16. 

mleccha, 49, 393. 

Yama, 186, 288. 
yamakas, 205. 

Yavanas, v. Greeks. 

Yaska, 14. 

yukt’igastra, 17. . , OA1 

Yudhistfiira and yudhi sthirah, 391. 
yoga, (eightfold) 44, 86 ff., HI, 

159, 188. 

yoga-gastras, 110, 1'79. # 

yogin, seven, gunas, 39; Practice, 107, 
y ‘ body of eight gunas, 108 J faults, 
181 ; discipline, 107, 181, 189. 


date of, 397 ff. 2 38, vacaka, 363. 

Mahabhasya, 3, 5, 6, 8, 5b, verse, *oo, 

L a hq avo vani, u&. 


rathamt A-RA, 368. 
rathoddhata*, 193, 322, 358. 
rahasya, 9, 10, 1& 

Rama, 64, 78, 79, 395. 

Ramayana, 19, 27, 52 55, 56, 53-84, 

ioo . mp + re of, 226, 231, 236 ff*, 242, 
247 ft', 264, 316, 317, 349 ft, 354, 36) , 
384, 395 ; also the Appendices, pas- 

rucirS, 193,302 ff., 326, 358; in R., 309. 
Rudra-Qiva, 116, 184. 
rudras, 108. 
rupaka, 205 ff. 

Romaharsa(na), 47. 
raudrarasa, 204. 

LOKAYATA, 87, 111. 

VANQASTHAB1LA, 192, 309. 
Vatsabhatti, 333, 355. 
varnavrtta, 192, 321. 
vasantatilaka, 193, o33, 357, 358. 
vasso, 364. 


258,390*401,468,472. 

mahabhuta, 34, 130 ff., 175. 
raagadhas, 360. 

Magha, 223, 227. 
matraehandas, 192, 336, .843* 
matrasamaka, 193, 351, 353 ff., 35^* 
maya, 86, 101, 116, 138, 151, 235. 
marisa, 68, 204. _ 

malini, 193, 334, 357, 3o8. . * 

Mihira, 371.^ . ’ V 

mimahsa, 87. » 

mrgendra'mukha, 198, 331, 337. 

; :: moksadharma, 51* : . T % * : tffe 


yarn, 172. 
vata, 12, 35, 122. 
vatormi, 192, 304, 317 ff. 

Yamana, 333. . 

Valmiki, thief, 57; P°®‘ an< l ^'"9 
58 ff., 61 ff. ; copied, 204, 225, 229, 

264 yajurvedin, 368. 

Vasudeva, v. Krishna, 
vastuvidya, v. Architecture. 

,Yahika, 373. 

* vikaras, eleven, 37, 44 ; sixteen, 128 ft, 
168 ff, 

TO Ad Was. 508. 
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vidixsaka, 55 ff. 
vidya, 130, IBS. 

vipula, rules, 220 ff., 248 ; examples, 
448' ft 

vigesas, 44, 129, 187. 
vigva(ni), 251. . , 

Vishnu, law-book, 888 (v. Krishna), 
vihara, 88, 891. 
vma, 172, 865. 

Veda, 2 101 ; made, 8; vedakartar, 

4 ; lost, 8, 4 ; size and branches, 5 : 
Samhitii, 7, 53; other names, 2, not 
including A r any aka, 9; Atharva, 
% 3, 5,12, 20, 380; Brahma and 
Brahma, 9, 12, 13 ; Ek, 2, 5, 23 ff., 
124, 207, 856 ; Yajus, 2, 5, 25, 368; 
Saman, 2, 3, 5, 369.; fourfold, divided, 
etc., 3; gakalaka, 6; fifth, or Vyasa’s 
Veda, 7, 10, 53. 

Vedangas, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14. 

Vedanta, 9, 43, 53, 93 ff., Ill, 143, loO , 
Secret of, 157. 

Vedahtasara, 34, 238. 

Vedaranyaka, 96. 
vaitalika, 366. 
vaitaliya, 193, 341, 349 ff. 
vaigesika, 96. 

vaigvadevi, 193, 304, 317 ff., 325, 3o8. 
Vaisnavas, 115. 
vyakhyS, 53. 

Vyasa, 58, 71, 123, 124, 167. 

gAKVAStT, 193. 
gatapatha, v. Brahman*, 
gatarudriya, 24, 368. 
gabdagastra, 17. 
gambuka, 72. 
gaktas, 115. 
gakha, y. Veda. 

Candilya, 14j 97. 

cardulavikridita, 193, 336, 357 ff. 

galini, 192, 304, 314, 318. 

galihotra, 12, 99. 

gastra, 9, 12, 13, 17. 

giksa, 4 (sagaiksyam), 7, 14. 


gukra, 153. 

Cudra (in later epic), 379. 
gaivas, 115. 
gtesraan, 12. 

gloka, 192, 194, 214 ff., 219 ff. ; scheme 
of metre, 235, 236 ; prior pada, 219 ff.; 
iambic gloka, 238; posterior pada, 
239 ; hypermetric, 252 ff. ; compared 
with matra, 356. 
gvetadvipa, v. White men. 

Sastibhaga, of giva, 113, 165. 

SAMAJA, 57. 

samadhana, 109. 

sarhkhyana, 126. 

samprasada, 41; 42. ^ 

Samkhya, 8Gff.,93, 110, 111, 124, 127 ff.; 

• scheme, 129, 189; sixty gunas, 164 
and 355. 

Saihkhyayoga, 96, 99, 101 ; difference, 
ill, 124, etc. 
saman (v. Veda), 16. 
siddhanta, 117. 
siddhartha, 14. - 

Siddhi, wife of Varuna, 475. 
suruliga, 372. 

' Suta, 56, 364 ff. 

Sutra; 11, 13, 15, 16, 17 ; epic verse in, 
385; mention of epic, 390; Veda- 
sutra and Brahmasutra, 15, 16. 
sutradhara, 56. 
saukhyagayika, 366. 

Sauras, 115. 
sauvira, 373, 474. 
stutigastra, 48. 
stupa, 392. 
stobhas, 207. 

Sthapatyaveda, v. Architecture, 
sma and smahe, 249. 

Smrti, 895. 

Harigitas, 53. < 

Harivanga, known in yanti, J . 
Hiranyagarbha, 96, 118. 



